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PREFACE. 



Haying been requested by the publisher of the 

well-known series of rudimentary treatises to adopt 

a similar plan on the subject of " The Combustion of 

Coal, Chemically and Practically Considered/' and 

entirely approving of the same, the following paper 

will supply the necessary information on what involves 

not only the great m^ufacturing interests of the 

kingdom, but that of steam navigation and locomotion 

-»'. -." - ^ 

on our railways : in a wOirS^yfiU^i^t has reference to 

the use of our native coal, and obtaining from it the 

largest measure of available heat. 

The great practical value of the plan of rudimentary 
treatises is now so generally recognised as to require 
no comment, and in no instance is it more likely to be 
available than in embodying all that has hitherto been 
said on the construction of furnaces and boUers of all 
descriptions. Through the instrumentality of rudi- 
mentary treatises, much useful information is brought 
directly within reach of the great industrial population 
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of the kingdom, and on terms which were incompatible 
with the more costly publications hitherto adopted. 

These considerations have induced me willingly to 
accede to the publisher's views, instead of preparing 
a new, or Fourth Edition, of works now out of print, 
and to give the whole in the form of a " rudimentary 
treatise." 



C. WYE WILLIAMS. 

LlYBBPOOL, 1858. 



PBEFACE TO THE FIBST EDITION. 



Being much interested in the improvement of Bteam 
vessels, from my connection with several steam navi- 
gation companies, and having had a longer and more 
extended experience in the details of their building 
and equipping than, perhaps, any individual director 
of a steam company in the kingdom, my attention has 
been uninterruptedly given to the subject since the 
year 1823, when I first established a steam company, 
and undertook to have the first steam-vessel constructed 
capable of maintaining a commercial intercourse across 
the Irish Channel, during the tfnnter months, and 
which, till then, had been considered impracticable. 

The result of this long experience is the finding, 
that, notwithstanding the improved state to which the 
construction and appointments of the hull and general 
machinery of steam-vessels have arrived, great uncer- 
tainty and risk of failure still prevail in the u»e of fuel 
and the generation of steam. 

It is true, the engineer, who undertakes the con- 
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struction of the engines, also undertakes that the 
boilers shall provide a suflSciency of steam to work 
them ; but what that sufficiency means, has not been 
decided; and, in too many instances, the absence of 
some fixed data on the subject leaving the evils of a 
deficiency of steam or a great expenditure of fuel 
unabated. 

So long as the operations of steam-vessels were 
confined to coasting or short voyages, the consequences 
of these defects in boilers, as regards the quantity of 
fuel, were a mere question of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. When, however, those operations came to be 
extended to long sea voyages, these consequences took 
a more comprehensive range, and involved the more 
important question, whether such voyages were prac- 
ticable or profitable. 

From being so deeply interested in the improvement 
of this department of steam navigation, I have watched, 
with no small anxiety, the efforts of the engineers to 
arrive at some degree of certainty in what was admitted, 
on all hands, to be the most serious drawback to the 
successful application of steam-vessels to long sea 
voyages. I perceived the absence of any well-founded 
principle in the construction of the boiler — that the 
part on which most depended appeared least under- 
stood, and least attended to, namely, the furnace ; and 
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that this was too often left to the skill (or want of it) of 
working boiler-makers. I saw that, although the great 
operations of combustion carried on in the furnace, 
with all that belongs to the introduction and employ- 
ment of atmospheric air, were among the most difficult 
processes within the range of chemistry, the absence of 
sound scientific principles still continued to prevail; 
yet on these must depend the extent or perfection of 
the combustion in our furnaces. 

Years were still passing away, and while every other 
department was fast approaching to perfection, all that 
belonged to the combustion of fuel — the production of 
smoke — and the wear and tear of the furnace part of 
the boiler, remained in the same status quo of uncer- 
tainty and insufficiency; and even that boilers and 
their furnaces, constructed within the last few years, 
exhibit still greater violations of chemical truths, and 
a greater departure from the principles on which nature 
proceeds. 

In the proper place I will show, that, of late years, 
as much uncertainty as to the success of a new boiler 
has prevailed as when I first began operations, thirty 
years ago; and that few boilers, for land or marine 
engines, exhibit more in the way of eflfecting perfect 
combustion or economy of fuel than those of any former 
period since the days of Watt. 
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I do not affect to give any new view of the nature of 
combustion. What I take credit for is, the practical 
application, on the large scale of the fumaeey of those 
chemical truths which are so well known in every 
laboratory. I also take credit for bringing together 
the scattered facts and illustrations of such authorities 
as bear on the subject before us, and so applying them 
as to enable practical men to understand that part 
which chemistry has to act in the construction, arrange- 
ments, and working of our boilers and furnaces. 

C. W. WILLIAMS 
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ON THE 

COMBUSTION OF COAL 



AND THB 



PEEVENTION OF SMOKE. 



PART FIRST. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE CONSIITUSKTS 01> COAL, AliTD THE GENEBATIOK 

or COAL GAS. 

Is the foUowicg treatise I do not undertake to show how 
the smoke from coals can be humed; but I do undertake to 
show how coaU may he humed without eniohe; and this 
distinction inyolyes the main question of economy of fuel. 

When smoke is once produced in a furnace or flue, it is as 
impossible to bum it or convert it to heating purposes, as it 
would be to conyert the smoke issuing from the flame of a 
candle to the pm^oses of heat or light. 

When we see smoke issuing from the flame of an ill- 
adjusted common lamp, we also find the flame itself dull and 
murkj, and the heat and light diminished in quantity. Do 
we then attempt to hum that smoke ? No ; it would be 
impossible. Again, when we see a well-adjusted Argand 
lamp burn without producing any- smoke, we also see the 
flame white and clear, and the quantity of heat and light 
increased. In this case, do we say the lamp bums its smoke t 
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No; we say the lamp hums toUhout smoke. This is the fact, 
and it remains to be shown why the same language may not 
he applied to the combustion of the same coal and the same 
gas, in theftMrnaee, as in the lamp. 

In a treatise purporting to describe the means of obtaining 
the largest quantity of heat fiom coal, the first step is an 
inquiry into the varieties of that combustible and its respec- 
tive constituents. 

The classification of the various kinds of coal, the details 
of an elaborate analysis, made by Mr. Thomas Bichardson, 
with the aid of Professor Liebig, are as follows: — 



1 
Species of CoaL 


Locality. 


Carbon. 


Hydrogen. 


Azote and 
Oxygon. 


Aahes. 


Splint 


Wylam 

Glasgow 

Lancashire... 
Edinburgh... 
Newcastle ... 

Glasgow 

Newcastle ... 
Dnrham 


74-823 
82-924 
83-763 
67-597 
84-846 
81-204 
87-962 
83-274 


6-180 
5-491 
6-660 
5-405 
6-048 
5-452 
5-239 
6-171 


5-086 
10-467 

8-039 
12-432 

8-430 
11-923 

6-416 

9-036 


13-912 
1-128 
2-548 

14-566 
1-676 
1-421^ 
1-393 
2-519 




79 • ••• 

Cannel 

It 

Cherry 

if 

Caking 
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The most important feature in reference to this analysis 
is the large proportion of hydrogen which all bituminous 
coal contains, and which may be estimated at 5^ per cent. — 
hydrogen being the main element in the evolved gas, and by 
the combustion of which flame is produced. 

The theory of combustion is now well understood by 
scientific men ; but, as a pracHeal art, it still remains at a 
very low ebb. 

We know, scient^ally, that carburetted hydrogen and 
the other compounds of carbon require given quantities of 
atmospheric air to effect their combustion ; yet we adopt no 
means, practically, of ascertaining what gmntiHes are sup- 
plied, and treat them as though no such proportions were 
necessary. We know, scientifiealh^, the relative proportions 
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in whicli the constituents of atmospheric air are combined ; 
jet, practically, we appear whollj indifferent to the distinct 
nature of these constituents, or their effects in combustion. 
We know, soienHfical^, that the inflammable gases are 
combustible only in proportion to the decree of mixture and 
union which is effected between them and the oxygen of the 
air; yet, practically, weneyer trouble our heads as to whether 
we have effected such mixture or not. These and many 
similar illustrations exhibit a reprehensible degree of care- 
lessness which can only be corrected by a sounder and more 
scientific knowledge of the subject ; and this can only be 
attained througJi the aid of chemistry. 

The main ocmstituents of all coal, as we see in the pre- 
ceding table, are cwrbon and hydrogen. 

In the natural state of coai^ the hydrogen and carbon are 
united and solid. Their respective characters uid modes of 
entenng into combustion are, however, essentially different ; 
and to our n^lect of this primary distinction is referable 
much of the difficulty and complication which attend the use 
of coal on the large scale of our furnaces. 

The first leading distinction is, that the bituminous portion 
is convertible to the purposes of heat in the ffaseotia state 
alone; while the carbonaceous portion, on the contrary, is 
combustible oniy in the solid state ; and, what is essential to 
be borne in mind, neither can he consumed while they remain 
united. 

The use of the term ^^fuel,*^ as applied to the combustion 
of coal during its several processes in the furnace, without 
reference to any particular constituent, whether gaseous or 
solid, is sufficiently indicative of the inattention to the 
chemical conditions of combustion.^ 

* Many instances of inattention might hore be given. The following 

-will suffice. In a popnlar treatifte on the steam-engine, by Dr. Lardner, 

speaking of Bninton*s revolving grate, he observes, *'The coals are let 

down from the hopper on the grate, and as they descend in very small 

qnantities at a time, they a/re almost immedioitdy ignited,** Here the eotU 
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The general impression is, that ooal, spoken of under the 
objectionable term of "fuelf** enters into combustion tU anee, 
on the application of heat, and that, during dueh eombntiian, 
it evolves the gaseous matter which it contains. This, 
however, is neither correct nor scientific, and evades an 
important feature in the use of coal, namelj, the order in 
which the gaseous and solid portions come into use as heat- 
giving media. 

When heat is first applied to bituminous coal, the ques- 
tion naturally arises, What becomes of it ? or, What is ita 
effect ? 

A charge of fresh coal thrown on a furnace in an active 
state, so far from augmenting the general temperature, 
becomes at once an eibsorbent of it, and the source of the 
volatilisation of the bituminous portion of the coal ; in a 
word, of the generation of the gas. Now, volatilisation is 
the most cooling process of nature, by reason of the quantify 
of heat which is directly converted from the sensible to the 
latent state. So long as any of the bituminous constituents 
remain to be evolved from any atom or division of the coal, 
its solid or carbonaceous part remains black, at a compara- 
tively low temperature, and utterly inoperative as a heating 
body. In other words, the carbonaceous part has to wait it^ 
turn for that heat which is essential to its own combustion, 
and in its own peculiar way. 

If this bituminous part be not consumed and turned to 
account, it would have been better had it not existed in the 
coal ; as such heat would, in that case, have been saved and 

is represented as being ignited^ or converted into flame, which is incorrect. 
Coal-goB may be conyerted into flame, and cohc may be ignited, but coal 
can neither be ignited nor converted into flame. 

Again, '^Bnt^ nntil their ignition is complete, a vnohe will arise, 
which, passing to the flue over the burning coal, vnll he ignited,''^ Here it 
is the got which is ignited — ^the term invoice being improperly used instead 
of gas. This, also, is incorrect^ as smoke, properly speaking, being once 
formed, cannot be ignited or inflamed in the same fdmaoe. 
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beoome available for the busiiiess of the furnace. To this 
circumstance may be attributed the alleged comparatively 
greater heating properties of coke, or anthracite^ over 
bituminous coal. 

The point next under consideration will be the processes 
incident to the combustion of the gaseous portion of the 
coal, as distinct from the earhoneteeous or solid portion. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF GASEOTTS COMBINATIOlTSy AKD FABTICULABLT OF THE 

UNIOK OF COAL GAS JlND AIE. 

Hatifo pointed out the leading characteristic in the use 
of coal, arising out of its elementary divisions bituminous and 
carbonaceous^ our next step is, its union with atmospheric 
air. This part of the subject will require the more attention, 
as the practicable economy in the use of coal will be found 
connected with the combustion of the gases. The mechanical 
engineer may ask. What has this to do with boiler-making 
and furnace-building p Nevertheless, it involves the whol^ 
question H>f right or wrong, so long as a furnace is to be 
part of a boiler^ and that coal is to be consumed in that 
furnace. 

On the application of heat to bituminous coal, the first 
result is its absorption by the coal, and the disengagement 
of gas, from which flame is exclusively derivable. 

The constituents of this gas vcQ^h/drogen and carbon: and 
the unions which alone concern us here are, carbwetted 
hydrogen and bi-carburetted hydrogen^ commonly called 
olefiant gas. 

Combustibility is not a quality of the combustible, taken 
by itself. It is, in the case now before us, the union of the 
comibustihle with oxygen, and which, for this reason, is called 
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the ^^ supporter ;^^ neither of which, however, when taken 
alone, can be consumed.* 

To effect combustion, then, we must haye a combustible and 
a supporter of combustion. Strictly speaking, combustion 
means wnion : but it means chemical union. 

Let us bear in mind that coal gas, whether generated in 
a retort or a furnace, is essentially the same. Again, that, 
strictly speaking, it is not inflammable ; as, h/ itself, it can 
neither produce flame nor permit the continuance of flame 
in other bodies. A lighted taper introduced into a jar of 
carburetted hydrogen (coal gas), so far from inflaming the 
gas, is itself instantly extinguished. Eflective combustion, 
for practical purposes', is, in truth, a question more as 
regards the air than the ^as. Besides, we have no control 
over the gas, as to quantity, after having thrown the coal on 
the furnace, though we can exercise a control over that of 
the air, in aU the essentials to perfect combustion. It is 
this which has done so much for the perfection of the l(»mp, 
and may be made equally available for the Jtsmace / yet, 
strange to say, in an age when chemical science is so 
advanced, and in a matter so purely chemical, this is pre- 
cisely what is least attended to in practice. The how^ and 
the when, and the where this controlling influence over the 
admission and action of the air is to be oxeroised, are points 
demanding the most serious consideration, and can only be 
decided on strict chemical principles, 

* << In ordinary language, a body is said to bum when ita elements.nnite . 
with the oxygen of the air, and form new prodoots. One of the bodies, as 
hydrogen, is termed the burning or combustible body, and the oxygen is 
said to be the supporter of combustion ; but this language, although con- 
venient for common use, is incorrect as a scientific expression, for oxygen 
may be burned in a vessel of hydrogen, as well as hydrogen in a vessel of 
oxygen, the one and the other being equally active in the process, and 
being related to each other in every way alike." — EUments of Chemistry, 
hy MobeH Kane, M.J). Part I., p. 285. 1840. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF THE CONSTITUENTS OF COAL GAS AND AIB, AND THE 
BELATITE QUANTITIES BEQUIBED FOE COMBUSTION. 

The first 6tep towards effecting the combustion of any gas, 
is the ascertaining the quantity of oxygen with which it will 
ehemicallj combine, and the quantity of avr required for sup- 
plying such quantity of oxygen. Here, then, we are called on 
for strict chemical proofs — these several quantities de- 
pending on the faculty of each in combining with certain 
definite proportions of the other — the supporter; these 
respectiye proportions being termed ^' equivalents,^* or com- 
bining Yolumes. 

Now, the doctrine of "equivalents," that all-convincing 
proof of the truths of chemistry, reduces to a mere matter 
of calculation that which would otherwise be a complicated 
tissue of uncertainties. 

Much of the apparent complexity which exists on this 
head arises from the disproportion between the relative 
volumes, or hulk, of the constituent atoms of the several 
gases, as compared with their respective weights. Eor 
instance, an atom of hydrogen is double the bulk of an atom 
of carbon vapour ; yet the latter is six times the weight of 
the former. 

Again, an atom of hydrogen is double the bulk of an atom 
of oxygen ; yet the latter is eight times the weight of the 
former. 

So of the constituents of atmospheric air — nitrogen and 
oxygen. An atom of the former is double the bulk of 
an atom of the latter ; yet, in weight, it is as fourteen to 
eight. 

I have stated that there are two descriptions of hydro- 
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carbon gases in the combustion of which we are concerned ; 
both being generated in the furnace, and even at the 
same time, namely, the earlmretted and hi-earbureited 
hydrogen gases, the proportion of the latter in coal gas 
being estimated at about ten per cent. For the sake of 
simplifying the explanation, I will confine myself to the 
first. 

On analyzing this gas, we find it to consist of two rolumes 
of hydrogen and one of carbon vapour ; the gross bulk of 
these three being condensed into the hulk of a tingle atom of 
hydrogen^ that is, into two-fifths of their preyious bulk, as 
shown in the annexed figures. Let figure 1 represent an 
atom of coal gas — carburetted hydrogen — ^with its con- 
stituents, carbon and hydrogen ; the space enclosed by the 
lines representing the relative size or volume of each; 
and the numbers representing their respective weights — 
hydrogen being taken as unity both for volume and 
weight.* 



Carbv/retted Hydrogen. 
Fig. 1. 




Its ccmstitnents, 




♦ "Ce gaz (carburetted hydrogen) est oompos6 de 75*17 parties (by 
weight) de carbone, et 24*33 d^hydrogdne; on, d'un voIauim de carbone 
gazenx et quatre Tolnmes de gaz hydrogdne, condense d. la moiti6 du 
Tolume de ce dernier, on, anx 2/5 da Yolnme total du gaz, de manidre que 
de cinq volumes simples, il n*en r63ulte pas plus de deux de la com- 
binaison."-^j5€rseZ»tM, vol. I., p. 830. 
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Bi-carhuretted Hydrogen. 
Fig. ST 





The abore 
Orb, 
14 



Ite constituents, / ^^J^'' 




Let us now, in the same analytical manner, examine an 
atom of atmospheric air, the other ingredient in combus- 
tion. 

Atmospheric air is composed of two atoms of nitrogen 
and one atom of oxygen ; each of the former being double 
the Yolume of an atom of the latter, while their relative 
weights are as fourteen to eight : the gross voltmie of the 
nitrogen, in air, being thus four times that of the oxygen ; 
fljid in weighty as twenty-eight to eight, as shown in the an- 
nexed figure 3. 

Atmospheric Air, 



Fig. 3. 





In the coal gas we found the constituents condensed into 
two-fifihs of their gross bulk : this is not the case with air ; 
an atom of which is the same, loth as to hulk and weighty as 
the sum of its constituents, as here shown. Thus, we find> 

B 8 
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the oxygen bears a proportion in volume to lAiat of 
the nitrogen, as one to five ; there being but 20 per 
cent, of oxygen in atmospheric air, and 80 per cent, of 
nitrogen. 

We now proceed to the ascertaining the separate quantity 
of oxygen required hy each of the constituents (of the gas), 
so as to effect its perfect combustion. 

With respect to this reciprocal saturation, the great 
natural law is, that bodies combine in certain fixed propor- 
tions onlyy both in volume and weight,* 

The important bearings of this elementary principle 
cannot be more strikingly illustrated than in the com- 
binations of which the elements of atmospheric air are 
susceptible. 

Eor instance, oxygen unites chemically with nitrogen in. 
fiye different proportions, forming fiye distinct bodies, each 
essentially different from the others, thus : 

Atoms. Weight. Atoms. Weight. Gross Weight, 

of Nitrogen 14 unites with 1 of Oxygen 8 forming Nitrons Oxide 22 
14 ... 2 ... 16 ... Nitric Oxide 30 

14 ... 8 ... 24 ... HyponitronsAoid-SS 

14 ... 4 ... 32 ... Nitrous Acid 46 

14 ... 5 ... 40 ... Nitric Acid 54 



* ''L' experience a d^montr^ que, de mdme que les 6Mmens se com- 
binent dans des proportions fixes et multiples, relatiyement & leur poidSy 
ils se combinent aussi, d'une manidre analogue, relatiyement ft leur 
vdume, lorsqu'ils sont d, Tetat de gaz : en sorte qu'un Tolume d'un 
element se combine, ou, ayec un yolume 6gal an sien, ou ayec 2, 8, 4 et 
plus de fois son yolume d'un autre Element ft T^tat de gaz. En comparant 
ensemble les ph6nomdnes connus des combinaisons de substances gazeuses, 
nous d6couyrons les mSmea lots des proportions fixes, que celles que yons 
yenons de dSduire de leurs proportions en poida : ce qui donne lieu ft une 
maniere de se repr^senter les corps, qui doiyent se combiner, sous des 
voluraea relatifs ft T^tat de gaz. Les degr^s de combinaisons sont absola- 
ment les mdmes, et ce qui dops Tune est nomm6 atorne, est dans Tautre 
appeU volwM,^^ — BeneliuSf yol. IV., p. 549. 




- Nitric Acid. 



"We here find the elements of the air we breathe, by a mere 
change in the proportions in which they are united, forming 
so many distinct substances, from the lattgMng gas, (nitrous 
oxide,) up to that most destructive agent, nitric acid, com- 
monly caUed aqua-fortis. 

On the application of heat, or what may be termed the 
firing or lighting the gas, when duly mixed with air, the 
hydrogen Beparatea itBtHf from its fellow'comtituent, the 
carbon, and forms an union with oxygen, the produce of 
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which is water. The saturating equivalent of aa atom, or 
any other given quantity of hydrogen, is not double the 
volume, as in the case of the carbon, but one'hdf its volume 
only — the product being aqueous vapour, that is, Heam ; the 
relative weights of the combining volumes being 1 of 
hydrogen to 8 of oxygen ; and the bulk, when combined, 
being two-thirds of the bulk of both taken together, as 
shown in the annexed figure. 



Fig. 5. 



Steam. 




Again, the carbon, on meeting its equivalent of oxygen, 
unites with it, forming carbonic acid gas, composed of one 
atom of carbon, (by weight 6,) and two atoms of oxygen, (by 
weight 16,) the latter, in volume, being double that of the 
former, as in the annexed figure. 



Carbonic Acid. 



Fig. 6. 




o 



"No facts in chemistry, therefore, can be more decidedly 
proved, than that one atom of hydrogen and one atom of 
oxygen (the former being dovhle the hulk of the latter) unite 
in the formation of water; and, further, that one atom of 
carbon vapour and two atoms of oxygen {the latter being 
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double the hulk of the former) unite in the fonnation of car- 
bonic acid gas. 

Having thus ascertained the quantity of oxygen required 
for the saturation and combustion of the two constituents 
of coal gas, the remaining point to be decided is, the 
quantity of air that will he required to supply this quantity of 
oxygen. 

This is easily ascertained, seeing that we know precisely 
the proportion which oxygen bears, in volume, to that of 
the air. For, as the oxygen is but one-fifth of the bulk of 
the air, five volumes of the latter will necessarily be 
required to produce one of the former; and, as we want 
two volumes of oxygen for each volume of the coal gas, it 
follows that, to obtain thos^ttoo volumes, we must provide ten 
volumes of air. 

As the proportion of air required for the combustion 
of the bi'carburetted hydrogen (olefiant gas) is necessarily 
larger than for the carbureited hydrogen, a diagram of 
each is annexed, showing the volume of air required for 
combustion. 

Carhuretted Hydrogen, 
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Weight. 



Atoms. 



Weight. 



8 Oarbnretted 
Hydrogen. 



lii Atmospherio 
Air. 



152 



1 Carbon... 
1 Hydrogen 
1 Hydrogen 

1 Oxygen... 

1 Oxygen... 
{ 1 Oxygen... 8 

1 Oxygen... 8 
,8 Nitrogen 112 

152 




Weight. 
22 Carbonic Acid. 
9 Steam. 
9 Steam. 



112 Unoomblned 

Nitrogen. 

152 
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JBuOarhureUed Sydrogen. 



BXFOSE COMBUSTION. ELEUENIABT MIXTURE. P&ODUOTS OF COMBUSTIOK. 



Weight. 



14 Bi-carbnretted 
Hydrogen. 



216 Ai^aospheric 
Air. 



230 



Atoms. Weight 

1 Carbon... 6 

1 Carbon... 6 

1 Hydrogen 1 

1 Hydrogen 1 

1 Oxygen... 8 
1 Oxygen... 8 
1 Oxygen... 8 
1 Oxygen... 8 
1 Oxygen... 8 
1 Oxygen... 8 
12 Nitn)genl68 

230 







V 



Weight. 
22 Oirbonie Add. 

22 Carbonic Acid. 

9 Steam. 

9 Steam. 



168 Uncombined 
— Nitrogen. 
230 



CHAPTER IV. 

or THE QTJAIfTITT OP AIB EEQTTIEED POB THE COMBUSTIOK 
OP OABBON, APTEB THE GAS HAS BEEN GENERATED. 

' Hating disposed of the question of quantity, as regards 
the supply of air required for the saturation and combustion 
of the gaseous portion of coal, we have now to answer a cor- 
responding question, with reference to the carbonaceous part 
resting in a solid form on the bars after the gaseous matter 
has been evolved. 

Carbon is stated, by chemists, to be susceptible of uniting 
with oxygen in three proportions, by which three distinct 
bodies are formed, possessing distinct chemical properties. 

This peculiarity of the unions of carbon with oxygen is 
wholly unattended to in practice : yet we shall see how 
essential it is in considering the quantity of air to be intro- 
duced to a furnace. 
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Theee three proportionB, in which carbon unites with 
ozjgen, form, first, carhonie acid; second, carhojrie aeide ; 
and, third, carbonoug acid (or oxalic aoid). "With the firat 
and second only we have to deal in the Jvmace — ^the difier- 
ence between these two formations being pecitliarly im- 
portant to OUT present subject. 

"Were carbonic acid the only product of the combustion of 
the carbon of the coal in the fumaqe, no more would here 
have to be said ; hut there is the other state in which we 
find carbon uniting and passing away with oxygen, and 
which gives rise to considerations of the utmost importance 
in this branch of the inquiry, Tliis other state is that of 
carbonic oivide, the formation of which, in the furnace, is 
wholly unheeded in practice, although its influence on the 
quantity of heat obtained is very considerable, the Tery 
name of this gas not having hitherto been noticed by any 
writer in connection with combustion in the furnace. 

Carbonic acid, we have seen, is a compound of one atom 
of carbon with two atoms of oxygen ; while carbonic oxide 
is composed of the same quantity of carbon with but ka^ 
the above quantity of oxygen, sa in the annexed figures. 

Fig. 7. 



li;g:en,B,m(^^jn^^^H Carbon, 6, forma Caib, Oxide, H 

Here we see that carbonic oxide, though containing but 
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ane-lialf the quantity of oxygen, is yet of the same bulk or 
Tolnme as carbonic add, a circumBtance of considerable 
importance on the mere queetion of drmyit, and supply of 
air, aa niU be heraafter shown. 

Now, the combustion of this oxide, hy it* converiion into 
the acid, is as diBtinct an operation as the combustion of the 
carboretted hydrogen, or any other combustible ; yet all this 
is wholly overlooked in ^ac^0 in the operations carried on 
in the furnace. 

But the most important view of the question, and one 
which is little known to practitioners outside the laboratory, 
is as regards the formation of this oxide; and this is the 
part of the inquiry which most requires our attention. 

The direct effect of the union of carbon and oxygen is the 
formation of carbonic acid. If, however, we dbitract one of 
its portions of oxygen, the remaining proportions would then 
be those of carbonic oxide. It is equally clear, however, 
that if we add a second portion of carbon to carbonic add, 
we shall arrive at the same result, namely, the having carboa 
and oxygen combined in equal proportions, as we see in 
carbonic oxide. 



Kg. 1 



Carbon, fl, ftmiiug Carb, Oxide, SI 




By the addition, then, of a second proportion of carbon to 
the above, tteo volumes of carbonic oxide mil be formed — 
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Fig. 10. 



Oxygen, 8, 



Oxygen,8, 




Carb. f 6, forming Garb. Oxide, 14 



Carb. , 6, forming Carb. Oxide, 14 




Now, if these two volumes of carbonic oxide cannot find 
the oxygen required to complete their saturating equivalents, 
they pass away necessarily but half consumed, a circum- 
stance which is constantly taking place in all furnaces 
where the air has to pass through a body of incandescent 
carbonaceous matter. 

This frequently leads to a fatal error in what is called the 
*' combustion of smoke :'* for if the carbonaceous constituent 
of coal, and, while yet at a high temperature, encounters 
carbonic acid, this latter, taking up on additional portion of 
carbon, is converted into carbonic oxide, and again becomes 
a gaseous and invisible combustible. 

The most prevailing operation of the furnace, however, 
and by which the largest quantity of carbon is lost in the 
shape of carbonic oxide, is thus : — The air, on entering from 
the ashpit, gives out its oxygen to the glowing carbon on 
the bars, and generates much heat in the formation of car- 
bonic acid. This acid, necessarily at a very high tempe- 
rature, passing upwards through the body of incandescent 
solid matter, takes up an additional portion of the carbon, 
and becomes carbonic oxide,* 



* *' Carbonic oxide may be obtained by transmitting carbonic acid over 
red hot fragments of charcoal contained in an iron or porcelain tube. ' It is 
easOy kindled : combines with half its volume of oxygen, forming carbonic 
acid, which retains the original yolume of the carbonic oxide. The com- 
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Thus, by the conversion of one yolume of acid into two 
volumes of oonde, heat is actuaUj absorbed, while we also 
lose i^e portion of carbon taken up during such conversion^ 
and me deceived by imagining we have *' hwmed the smoheJ" 

The formation of this compound, caixbonic oxide, being 
thus attended by circumstances of a curious and involved 
nature, is, probably, the cause of the prevailing ignorance of 
its properties. Por, while we find, in every mouth, the 
term carbonic acid, as the product of combustion, we hear 
nothing of carbonic oxide, one of the most waste^inducing 
compounds of the furnace, unless provided with its equi- 
valent volume of air, by which its combustion will be 
effected.* 

Another important peculiarity of this gas (carbonic oxide) 
is, that, by reason of its already possessing one-half its 
equivalent of oxygen, it inflames at a lower temperature 
than the ordinary coal-gas ; the consequence of which is, 
that the latter, on passing into the flues, is often cooled 
down below the temperature of ignition ; while the former 
is sufficiently heated, even after having reached the top of 
the chimney, and is there ignited on meeting the air. This 

bastion is often witnessed in a coke or charcoal fiie. The carbonic acid 
produced in the lower part of the fire is converted into carbonic ozide 
as it passes np through the red hot embers." — GrdharrCa Elements of 
CJiemistry, 

* ** Among the stove- doctors of the present day, none are more 
dangerous than those who, on the pretence of economy and convenience, 
recommend to keep a large body of coke burning slowly, with a slow 
circulation of air. An acquaintance with chemical science would teach 
them, that, in the obscure combustion of coke or charcoal, much carbonic 
oxide is generated, and much fuel consumed, with the production of little 
heat ; and physical science would teach them, that, when the chimney 
draught is languid, the burned air is apt to regurgitate through every 
seam or crevice, with the imminent risk of causing asphyxia, or deatii, to 
the inmates of apartments so preposterously heated." — Dr, Urt^zPaper on 
Ventilating a/nd Heating Apa/rtmentt, read hefwe the Itoyal Society, IQth 
June, 1836. 
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is the cause of the red flame often seen at the tops of 
chimneys and the funnels of steam^vessels. 

We may thus set it down as a certainty, that, if the 
carbon, either of the gas or of the solid mass on the bars^ 
passes away in union with oxygen in any -other form or pro- 
portion than that of carbonic acid, a commensurate loss of 
heating effect is the result. 

Hence we see how the peculiar influence which carbonic 
oxide exercises, in its formation and combustion, justifies 
the observation of Ohevreul, in his " Le9onB de Chimie," that 
'' la connaissance de ses proprieies est indispensable pour hien 
conmUre le carbon^ 

Of the application of carbonic oxide in the manufacture 
of iron, and the mode of eflecting its combustion, notice will 
be taken in a subsequent chapter. 



CHAPTEE V. 

OF THE QUAXITT OF THE AI£ ADMITTED TO A FUENAOE. 

Whbk we speak of mixing a given quantity of oxygen 
with a given quantity of coal gas, we do so because we know 
that the former is required to saturate the latter ; so when 
we speak of mixing a given volume of atmospheric air with 
a given volume of coal gas, we do so knowing that such 
precise quantity of air will provide the required quantity of 
ospyff^n. 

If, however, by any circumstance, accidental or otherwise, 
the air we employ has either lost any portion of its oxygen," 
or is mixed with any other gas or matter, it no longer bears 
the character of pure atmospheric air, and cannot satisfy the 
condition as to quantity of oxygen which was essential to our 
purpose. 

We require ten cubic feet of air to supply two cubic feet 
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of oxygen to effect the combustion of one cubic foot of coal- 
gas ; but if this quantity of air does not contain this 20 per 
cent., it is manifest we cannot obtain it. The air, in this 
case, may be said to be vitiated or deteriorated ; and, in this 
sense, the quality of the air we employ is entitled to serious 
consideration. 

Let us now inquire how far the ordimury mode of con- 
structing and managing our furnaces enables us to satisfy 
this condition, namely, the providing unvitiated air both to 
the solid carhonaeeoui portion of the coal on the bars, and 
the gaaeoua portion in the furnace. 

Tredgold, and others after him, overlooking these dis- 
tinctive features in the processes which coal undergoes in its 
progress towards combustion, give preposterous directions 
as to the introduction of air. He says, " The opening to 
admit air (the ashpit) should be sufficiently large for pro- 
ducing the greatest quantity of steam that can be required, 
but not larger." Here we find the *^ quantity of steam*^ 
actually considered as dependent on the area of ''the 
opening to admit air ^^ to the ashpit, than which nothing can 
be more mcorrect.* If, then, Tredgold could so palpably 
overlook the chemical essentials in the combustion of the 
two separate constituents of coal, it cannot be a matter of 
surprise that those who have been taught to follow in his 
£teps should have made so little advance in perfecting our 
system of furnaces. 

I have alluded to Tredgold's directions with the view of 

* ''In the construction of fire-places for boilers,'' lie observes, ''we 
liare to combine everytlung which is likely to add to the effect of fuel, and 
to avoid everything which tends to diminish ity as far as possible. Now, 
without some knowledge of the nature of the operation of burning, it will 
scarcely be possible to do anything good exc^t hy mere accident. We 
jshould be like seamen in a vessel at sea without a compass, with as little 
chance of steering to the intended port." 

No man can question whether the absence of a compass would not be 
{If eferable to one which should directly induce us to steer a wrong couise. 
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pointing attention to that which has hitherto been so 
neglected, namely, the two distinct operations of supplying 
air to the ffas generated in the upper part of the furnace, 
and to the solid ofrhon resting on the bars ; and, also, to 
the injury caused by compelling the loJiole supply to pass 
through the ashpit, and through such solid carbon; by 
which not only a deficiency of oxygen is occasioned in the 
air intended for burning the gas, but an undue and 
injurious urging of the combustion of the carbonaceous 
matter.* 

Yet this is our daily practice. We bring air to the gases 
which has already been employed in a separate and even 
destructive process, and yet expect the result to be satis- 
factory and the combustion complete. And when we find, 
instead of producing carbonic acid and water, that we have 
produced a large volume of smohe—oi unconsumed combus- 
tible matter — ^we then set about inventing processes by 
which this smoJee U to he " consumed,^^ and the evil we^ had 
ourselves produced, corrected. 

* ''To succeed in oozuraming the combustible gases," observes Tred* \ 

gold, ''it is necessary that tbey mix with air that has become hot, by 
passbg through^ over, or among the fuel which has ceased to smohe; the 
words of the patent of Mr. Watt, dated 1785.'* 

Here there can be no mistake, yet nothing can be more unscientific or 
unsound in principle. The ineyitable result of this operation would be-: 
first, the depriying the air, more or less, of its oxygen ; and, second, by 
urging this increased quantity of air to act like a blast on such red hot 
fuel, to consume it with unnecessary and iigurious rapidity. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

OF THE WaiSa JlSD IirOOBP08i.TION OF AIR AKD 

COAL QAS. 

HAYnra disposed of tlie qaestions regarding the quantity 
and quality of the air to be admitted, our next consideration 
is, the effecting such a mixture as is required for effective 
combustion. 

It seems taken for granted, in practice on the large scale> 
that, if air, by any means, be introduced to ** tbe fuel in the 
furnace," it will, as a matter of course, mix with the gas, or 
other combustible, in a proper manner, and assume the state 
suitable for combustion, whatever be the nature or state of 
such fuel. Yet, as well might it be said, that bringing 
together given quantities of nitre, sulphur, and charcoal, in 
masses, was sufficient for the constitution of gunpowder. It 
is, however, the proper distribution, mixture, and incorpo- 
ration of the respective elementary atoms of those masses 
which impart efficiency and simultaneousness of action, and, 
necessarily, their explosive character : * and so, also, in the 
bringing bodies of gas and air into a state of preparation for 
efficient and simultaneous combofltion. 

In operating in the laboratory, when we mix a measured 
jar of an inflammable gas with a due complement of oxygen 

* Doctor lire, in his ChemieaZ Dictionaryt puts this clearly and 
forcibly. Gunpowder is composed of given weights of nitre, charcoal, and 
snlphnr, *' intimately blended together by long pounding in wooden 
mortars." Again, ''The rariations of strength, in dififerent samples, are 
generally occasioned by the more or less intimate division and mixture of 
the parts. The reason of this may be easily dednced from the consideration, 
that nitre does not detonate until in contact with inflammable matter: 
whence the whole detonation will be more speedy the more numerous the 
surfaces of contact" 
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gas, the operation being performed leisurely, due incor- 
poration follows, and no question as to the wani of time 
arises. 

In this opetation the quantities are small : both bodies are 
gaseous : there is no disturbing influence from the presence 
of other matter: the relative quantities of both are in 
saturating proportions; and above all, are unaflected by 
current or draught. 

But compare this deliberate laboratory operation with 
what takes place in the furnace. Pirst, the quantities are 
large: secondly, the bodies to be consumed are partly 
gaseous, partly soUd : thirdly, the gases evolved from the 
coal are part combustible and part incombustible : fourthly, 
they are forced into connection with a large and often over- 
whelming quantity of the products of combustion, chiefly 
carbonic acid: fifthly, the very air introduced is itself 
deteriorated in passing through the bars and incandescent 
fuel on them, and thus deprived of much of* its oxygen : 
sixthly, and above all, instead of being allowed a suitable 
time, the whole are hurried away by the current or draught 
in large masses. 

Dr. Eeid, in his "Elements of Chemistry,'* when de- 
scribing the detonating mixture, directs " that the oxygen 
be wsll mingled with the hydrogen." Here deliberate 
measui»s are taken for the diffusion of a mere phial fhll, yet 
we take no pains to have these same ingredients ^^well 
mingled ^^ in the furnace ! 

In the "Experimental Eesearches on the Diffusion of 
Gases," by Mr. Graham, we have abundant proof of the 
absolute necessity for giving time. In one case, he ob- 
serves, " the receiver was filled with 75 volumes of hydrogen, 
and 75 of defiant gas, agitated and allowed to stand 
over water for twenty-four hours, that the mixture might 
he as perfect as' possible J*' In general, he allowed four 
hours to elapse before he considered the gases adequately 
mixed. 
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Professor Daniell finds, that even in laboratory experi- 
ments, it is essential to give an excess of oxygen to secure 
an adequate portion reaching each atom of the gas to be 
consiuned, no more, howeyer, being consumed than its due 
equiyalent of oxygen.* 

But the observations of Professor Faraday should satisfy 
us at once on the question of time, and justifies the attri- 
buting so much importance to this hitherto neglected 
feature in the process of combustion on the large scale. In 
his '* Chemical Manipulations," p. 360, he says, " It will be 
proper to observe, that, although in making mixtures of 
gases, they vrill become uniform without agitation, if zuffi-- 
eient time he allowed, the period required wiU be very long^ 
extendiog even to hours, in narrow vessels. If hydrogen be 
thrown up into a wide jar full of oxygen, so as to fill it, and 
no further agitation given, the mixture, after the h^e of 
several minutes, will still be of dijSerent composition above 
and below." Here are several minutes proved to be neces- 
sary in efiectiog adequate mixture in a jar full of the gases, 
whereas we caunot afford even several seconds for the mixing 
of a furnace full. 

Now this brings us to the conclusion, that, as we cannot 
force the gas and air to mingle with sufficient rapidity, 
under the ordinary circumstances of the furnace, our views 
should be directed to the effecting such modifications of 
that furnace as will aid nature in those arrangements which 
are essential to combustion, rather than in obstructing 
them. 

Having consulted Professor Daniell on this subject, his 
opinion, here given, is of importance. 

* '* In the prooeBB which has been described for collecting the products 
of the detonation of hydrogen and oxygen, it is necessary that they be 
mixed very accurately, in the proportion of two of hydrogen to one of 
oxygen. In these proportions they enter into combination, and in none 
other ; and if either were in excess, the snrplos would be left after 
detonation." — VanielVs IrUroditction to Chemical Philosophy. 
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OPINION. 

'*' Euro's CoLLKOS, Sth August, 1840. 

'^ There can be no doubt, that the affinity of hydrogen for 
oxygen under most circumstances is stronger than that of 
carbon. If a mixture of two parts of hydrogen and one of 
carbonic (und be passed through a red-hot tube, water is 
formed, a portion of charcoal is thrown down, and carbonic 
oxide passes over with the excess of hydrogen. 

** With regard to the different forms of hydro-carbon, it 
is well known, that the whole of the carbon is never com- 
bined with oxygen in the processes of detonation or silent 
combustion, unless a large excess of oxygen he present. 

"Eor the complete combustion of defiant gas, it is necessary 
to mix the gas with five times its yolume of oxygen, though 
three only are consumed. If less be used, part of the carbon 
escapes combination^ and is deposited as a black powder. 
Even subcarburetted hydrogen it is necessary to mix with 
more than twice its bulk of oxygen, or the same precipi- 
tation will occur. 

"It is clear, therefore, that the whole of the hydrogen of 
any of these compounds of carbon may be combined with 
oxygen, while a part of their carbon may escape combus- 
tion, and that even when enough of oxygen is present for its 
saturation. 

" That which takes place when the mixture is designedly 
made in the most perfect manner must, undoubtedly, arise 
in the common processes of combustioD, where the mixture 
is fortuitous and much less intimate. Any method of 
ensuring the complete combustion of fuel, consisting partly 
of the volatile hydro-carbons, must hefownded upon thepri/n" 
ciple of producing an intimate mixture with them of atmos' 
pheric air, in excess, in that part of the furnace to which 
they naturally rise. In the common construction of fur- 
naces this is scarcely possible, as the oxygen of the air, which 
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passes through the fire harSy is mostly expended upon the 
solid part of the ignited fuel with which it first comes in 
contact. 

•' J. P. DANEELL. 

"To C. W. Williams, Bsq., &c. &c." 



CHAPTER VII. 

01? THE COlTDITIOirS ON WHICH THE INOOBFOBATIOS^ OF 
THE GAS AJSTD AIR JLBE EFFECTED FSEPABATOBY TO 
COMBUSTION. 

Fboeessob Daniell, in the opinion just quoted, states 
the true principle on which any improvement in our 
furnaces for ensuring the complete combustion of bitu- 
minous coal must be founded, namely, the producing an 
intimate previous mixture between the gaseous portion and 
atmospheric air. 

On this head we find many convincing illustrationa of 
what nature requires, and what a judicious mode of bringing 
air to the gas can effect, in the common candle, and in the 
Ai^and lamp, that I propose examining these two exempli** 
fications of gaseous combinations and combustion, in the 
manner adopted by the best British and continental 
chemists. 

Mr. Brande observes, '^ In a common candle, the tallow 
is drawn into the wick by capillary attraction, and there 
converted into vapour, which ascends in the form of a 
conical column, and has its temperature sufficiently elevated 
to cause it to combine with the oxygen of the surrounding 
atmosphere, with a temperature equivalent to a white heat. 
But this combustion is superficial only^ the flame being a 
thin film of white hot vapour, enclosing an interior portion, 
which cannot hwrnfor want of oxygen^ It is in consequence 
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of this structure of the flame that we so materialiy increase 
its Jieat, by propelling a current of air ttooiighiit by the 

Dr. Eeid observes^ ^' The flame of a candid ivproduced 
by the gas formed around the wick acting uponr the oxygen^ 
of the air : the flame is solely at the exterior 'pdniasai of the 
ascending gas. All without is merely heated airp or the 
products of combustion ; all toithm lAfmcomstmedt ga»:, rising 
in its twm to affect (mingle with) the oxygen of the>aiv. 

"If a glass tube be introduced within ^.^ jj 
the flame of a lamp or candle (as represented 
in Eig. 11), part of the unconsumed gas) 
passes through it, and may be kindled as it 
escapes." 

Berthier, vol. i., p. 177, observes, "The 
flame presents four distinct parts : namely, 
flrst, the hase^ of a sombre blue : this is * 
the gas which bums with difficulty, because^^ 
it has not yet acquired a suffidently high, 
temperature ; secondly, an interior dark- | 
cone : this is combustible gas highly heated, 
hut which does not httrn, because it is not miasedt^witk air; 
thirdly, the brilliant conical envelope: in thn^podl^ com- 
bustion takes place with a deposit of carbon;^ fourthly^ 
a conical envelope, which gives but little light ^^tres peu 
Iwmvneuse '), surrounding the whole flame, eltremi^' thin 
or attenuated Q extrimement minee '). Gomiiulition* is com- 
plete in this part, and it is at its contact wii& ther hminoua 
envelope that the temperature is the highest*'* 

Berzelius, vol. viii., p. 151, observes of the flame of a 

candle : — At its base we perceive a small part of'a iieep blue 

colour. In the middle is a dark part which contims the 

gas evolved from the wick,' but which, not hein^yet inaontaet 

with the air, cannot hum : outside of this is the binlliant 

part of the flame. 'We aiao perceive on the oonfizies trf this 

latter a thin faintly, luminous envelope, which becomes 

2 
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larger towards the summit of the flame. It is there that 
the flame is hottest. Dr. Thomson, in his work on *' Heat 
and Electricitj,^' and Dumas, in his ** Trait6 de Chimie ap* 
pliqu^ aux Arts," giye simiLir illustrations of the combus« 
tion of the gas in the flame of a candle. Dr. Ure obserFes, 
*' Nothing places in a clearer light the heedlessness of man* 
kind to the most instructive lessons than their neglecting 
to perceive the difficulty of duly intermingling air with 
inflammable vapours, for the purpose of their combustion, 
as exhibited in the everyday occurrence of the flame of a 
tallow candle, or common oil lamp ; for, though this flame 
be in contact, externally, with a current of air created by 
itself, yet a large portion of the tallow and oil passes off 
unconsumed, with a great loss of the Ught and heat which 
they are capable of producing." 

It is here to be remarked, that notwithstanding the 
attention given to the subject by these chemical authorities, 
they have, nevertheless, omitted noticing the presence of 
the water produced by the combustion of the gas, and which 
will, hereafter, be shown to be one of the most important 
products escaping from the furnace. This will be treated 
in a separate chapter. 

All these authorities agree in the main facts : Jtrst, that 
the dark part in the centre of the flame is a body of uncon- 
sumed gas . read^ for combustion, and only waiting the 
preparatory step — ^the mixing — the getting into contact with 
the oxygen of the air : secondly, that that portion of the gas 
in which the due mixing has been eflected, forms but a thin 
fllm on the outside of such unconsumed gas : thirdly, that the 
products of combustion form the transparent envelope, 
which may be perceived on close inspection : fourthhf, that 
the collection of gas in the interior of the flame cannot bun;i 
there for want of oxygen. 

JS^ow these points involve the whole of the case of the 

furnace :^thej reveal the diffisrence between perfect and 

imperfect combustion. The bodies of gas and air have, it is 
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tsMe^free access to each other : yet, time is wanting for their 
due mixture. Thus, diffusion and combustion only pro* 
ceed, pari passu, as the constituent atoms of the gas, *^ taking 
their tum^'' are enabled to get into contact with their 
respective equivalent atoms of atmospheric oxygen. 

I have not hitherto quoted Sir Humphry Davy on this 
head, for his whole " Besearches on Flame " go in corro- 
boration of the facts here stated, and the inferences drawn 
by so many competent authorities.* 

If, then, the unrestricted access of air to this small flame 
is not able, by the laws of diffusion, to form a due mixture 
in time for ignition, afortioriy it cannot do so when the 
supply of air is restricted and that of the gas increased. 

Dr. Beid, speaking of the Argand lamp, !Fig. 12, observes, 
that the intensity of the heat is augmented by causing the 
air to enter in the middle of a circular wick, or series of 

Fig. 14. 



Fig. 12. 




Eig. 13. 





* '^Inlookingsteadfastly at flame," heobsenres, ''the part \7here the 
comhustible is yolatilifled is seen, and it appears darker, contrasted with 
the part in which it hegvM to bum, that is, where it is 90 mixed ViitK air 
as to become explosive.'* 
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goi-jettii .80 .that more gas is consumed mthin a gwen space 
than indbhetordinary manner. 

But wbf is more gas consumed vAtldn this given spaee ? 
Solely because more ospability for mixture is afforded, and 
a greater antalber of accessible points of oorUaet obtained, 
arising out f of this series of jets. This may be seen in !Fig. 
18, where the inner surfaces, a a, are shown in addition to 
the outaC'HSWS'^ h. 

" If the aperture/' he observes, *^ by which air is admitted 
into the intemoriof the flame be closed, the flame immediately 
assumes the Ibsm shown in Fig. 14 ; part of the supply of 
air being thus out off, it extends farther into the air before 
it meets ^mith 'the oxygen necessary for its combustion." 

HeiecBv^e' traaeithe length of the flame to the diminished 
rate of imiiBing. and combustion, occasioned by the want ci 
adequito aoeosa, within any given time, between the gas and 
the air, tmtil too late — ^until the ascending current has 
carried them beyond the temperature required for chemical 
action ; the carbonaceous constituent then losing its gaseous 
character, assuming its former colour and state of a black 
pulverulent body, and becoming true smoke. 

In looking for a remedy for the evils arising out of the 
hurried state of things which the interior of a furnace 
naturally presents, and observing the means by which the 
gas is effectually consumed in the Argand lamp, it seemed 
manifest, that, if the gas in the furnace could be presented, 
by means of jets, to an adequate quantity of air, as it is in 
the lamp, the result would be the same. The difficulty of 
effecting a similar distribution of the gas in the furnace, by 
means of jets, however, seemed insurmountable : one alter- 
native alone remained, namely, that, since the gas could not 
be introduced by jets into the body of air, the air might he 
introduced hg jet^ into the lodg of gas. 

This, then, is the means which I adopt, and by which I. 
effect a ccoqplete combustion of the gases in the furnace, as 
we do in the lamp. Professor Brando has so clearly de* 
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scribed the operation of the jet that I avail myself of his 
remarks in elucidation of the result produced by a jet of air 
into a body of gas, and the analogy it bears to that of a jet 
of gas into a body of air.* 

^Fhis process meets the entire difficulties of the case as to 
time, current, temperature, and qu^tity. By this means 
the process of diffusion is hastened without the injurious 
effect of codling : and which always takes place when the air 
is introduced by large orifices. 

The difference, then, between the application of air by 
means of the jet, and that of the ordinary action of the 
atmosphere, consists in the increased surface it presents for 
mutual contact in any given unit of time. Let JPig. 15 
represent the section of a candle and Eig. 16 that of a 
diffusion jet. In the former, the gas in the centre meets 
the air on the exterior. In the latter, the air in the cQiatre, 

* << Bach jet of air which you admit becomes, as it were, the source or 
centre of a separate flame, and the effect is exactly that of so many jets of 
inflammable or coal-gas ignited in the air ; only, in your furnace, you 
inyert this ordinary state of things, and use a jet of air thrown into .an 
atmosphere of inflammable gas, thus making an experiment upon a large 
and practical, which I have often made on a smaU and theoretical scale, in 
illustration of the inaccuracy of the common terms of * combiutiiile * and 
*aupport€i* of combtution,* as ordinarily applied. 

" I fill a bladder with coal-gas, and attach to it a jet, by which I bum 
a flame of that gas in an atmosphere o^ or a bell-glafls fiUed with, oxygen ; 
of course the gas bums briUiantly, and we call the gaa the combustible, and 
the oxygen the supporter of combustion. If I now invert this common 
order of things, and fill the bladder with oxygen and the bell-glass 
with coal-gas, I find, that the jet of oxygen may be inflamed in the 
atmosphere of eotU-gcui with exactly the same general phenomena as when 
the jet of coal'gM is inflamed in the atmosphere of oxygen. This is pre- 
oisely your process. You admit a number of jets of air into a heated, 
inflanunable atmosphere, and so attain its combustion in such a way as to 
produce a great increase of heat, and, as a necessary consequence, destroy 
the smoke. Ton, in fact, convert what is commonly caUed smoke into 
fuel, at the time when and plciee where this combustion can be most 
effectively brought about."— Pro/eMor Brandos Letter to the AtUhor, 
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isBuing into the atmospbere of gas, enlarges its own area 
for contact mecbanicoUy, and consequentlj, its utcreaaed 
measure of combue^D. 




ThuB we see, tbat the value of the Jet arises from the 
eircometance of its creating, Jbr ittelf, a larger surface for 
contact, by which a greater number of elementary atoma of 
tiie combustible and the supporter gain access to each other 
in any given time. 

Turn the matter, then, as we may, the question of perfect 
or imperfect combustion, as far as human means are to be 
applied, is one regarding the air, rather than the comhuttihle 
— the mode in which it may be introduced, rather than the 
guantitiee supplied — the contact of atoms rather than of 
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Before concluding this notice on the tnode of effecting the 
combustion of the inflammable gases, it will be right to say 
a few words on some of those recommended by others; 
zuunelj, such as are founded on the erroneous idea, which 
appears to have laid hold of the minds of so many inventors 
of late years, that the gases are consumable by being brought 
into contact with a body of ^^glovmg incandescent fitel^ 
This will be inquired into more in detail when we come to 
examine the various plans of ''smoke-burning" furnaces 
and boilers. 

This erroneous notion of the supposed combustion of the 
gases (or smoke), by bringing them into contact with a 
mass of ''glowing coals," appears to have originated with 
Watt ; and, having been adopted by Tredgold and others, 
has since passed into a recognised principle. It appears 
strange, that, while so many have taken this as their text, 
or adopted it as their starting-point, none of these inventors 
have examined, or even doubted, its correctness. Yet any 
chemical work of authority would have informed them of 
the well-established fact, that decomposition, not combustion, 
is the result of a high temperature applied to the hydro- 
carbon gases — ^that no possible degree of heat can consume 
carbon — and that its combustion is merely produced by, and 
is, in fact, its union with, oxygen, which latter, however, 
they take little care to provide. 

It is the palpable oversight of this distinction that has led 
to that manifest chemical blunder — ^the supposing that the 
coal-gas in a furnace is to be burned by the act of bringing 
it into contact with bodies at a high temperature ; or, in the 
words of the patentees, by " causing it to pass through, over^ 
or among a body of hot, glowing coals." Indeed, these 
words of "Watt, " through, over, or among," have led more 
men astray, and have occasioned more waste of money, loss 
of time, and misapplication of talent than almost any other 
false light of the day. 

But, I have said, this erroneous view of the combustion 

3 
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of the gaaes ]»gaii with Wskt. His pstent of 1785 fully 
jiiistifies this auartioii.* In his specification, after reiteiatiing^ 
the injunction, • thai? ^ the smoke or flame is to pass over or 
through ths edked or charred part of the fuel/' he «amB up 
in these ipoids: ^'liastlj, my invention .consists in the 
metikod oS^wtisuminff ike tmohe and inomeadng ike hmxt h^ 
cau9ing 4hB -imwhe -and flame of fresh jwd to pass through 
very hot funnels or py^es^ or among, ihrongh, or near f'wA 
which is mtpgisehf hot, and which has ceased to smoke : " and 
then follows that part of his instructions which his successors 
have so stnuigelj neglected, ^' and by mixing it with fresh 
avr, when inithese circumstances." 

It is cleai^^att had a right conc^tion of the necessity 
for miziiig air with the gas. His error lay in the extent to 
which he considered the application of heat essential to its 
combustion, r His foUowers and commentators hare neglected 
that port'dP his instructions in which he was right— *the 
^ mixing with^^resh air;" and have £xed their minds on that 
in which »he was wrong — ^the bringing the gas or smoke 

* Watt's i^atent, of 1785 (see Repertory of Arts, voL iv., p. 226), con- 
sists **in causing the smoke or flame of the fresh fuel to pass, together with 
a ciLrrent of fresh air, through, over, or among fuel which has ceased to 
smoke, or which is converted into coke, charcoal, or cinders, and which is 
intensely hot, by which the smoke or grosser parts of the flame, by coming 
close into contact with, or by being .brongkt near nnto^ the said intensely 
hot fiiel, luadnby being mixed with the current o^ fxeah or unburnt air, are 
consumed or oonverted into heat, or into pure flame, &ee from smoke. I 
put this in practice by constructing the flre-place in such a manner that the 
flame and the air which animates the Are must pass downwards, or 
laterally, or horizontally thrcnt^h the burning fuel. In some cases, after 
the'flame.has passed through the baming fuel, I cause it to pass through 
a very htttLj&mnel, flue, or oven, before it comes to the bottom of this boiler, 
by whidbjineftnf^ the smoke is still more ^ectuaUy cfyMymedy Neglecting 
the soundy.^nd adopting the unsound part of Watt's specification, seyeral 
patents have, of late years, been taken out in the very words of the above. 
In one of these, by means of double furnaces, one above the other, the gas 
generated in the upper one is actually forced or drawn down by artificial 
CQxreiats through the ignited fuel in- the lower one. 
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^^ through, over, or among intensely hot fuel.** So macb, 
indeed, was Watt impressed with the importance of intense 
heat, that he actuallj provides both for the ^^ fresh air^* and 
the gas passing through the hot fuel on the bars ; overlooking 
the facts, that, in that event, the air would no longer remain 
pure; and that no heat to which he could introduce the air 
or smoke could equal that (treated in the furnace by the 
very act of union between the air and the gas ; but which 
he erroneously imagines can be aided by the heat of the 
" charred part of the fuel." 

Thus, we see the very words of Watt, where he was in 
error, have been adopted to express the main, and, in many 
instances, the only feature of these smoke-burning patents ; 
while the judicious part of his instructions has been unac- 
oountably omitted. 

I need only say, chemistry has since taught that the 
whole process is injurious ; and that, if the introduction of 
the air be properly managed, the necessary heat for effecting 
oombustion will never be wanting, in the furnace. 

The mere . enunciation, then, of a plan for ^^eonmmmg 
mnohe^^ is primd facie mideaice that the inventor has not 
sufficiently considered the subject in its chemical relations. 
Chemists can understand a plan> for the j}refj«n/io;i of smoke, 
bat as to its combustion, it is so unscientific, not to say 
impossible, that such phraseology lahould be avoided. The 
popular iand conventional iphraae, '^a fvimace burning its 
own smoke," may be allowed as conveying an intelligible 
meaning; but, in a scientific work, or from one professing 
to teach those who cannot distinguish for themselves, and 
who may thus be led into error, it is wholly objectionable. 
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SECOND PART. 

« 

CHAPTER I. 

07 THX PSIKCIPLB8 OK WHICH B0ILEB8 AITD THEIB 
rUEKAC£S HATE HITHEBTO SEEK C0K8TBV0TED. 

HAYiKa, in the preceding part of this Treatise, examined 
the subject in reference to its chemical relations, we have 
now, in this second part, to consider its application praC' 
ticalUfy in the construction of steam-boilers and their 
furnaces. 

It will not be disputed, that before we are in a position 
to decide on the necessary proportions of any vessel, we 
should first understand the purposes to which it is .destined. 
Hitherto, although the combustion of bituminous coal is 
admitted to be of the most complex character, neyertheless, 
in apportioning the several parts of furnaces in which those 
operations are to be conducted, the slide-rule has too often 
been allowed to supersede the rule of chemical equivalenU, 

Until 1841, there was no published work in which the 
combustion of coal, on the scale of the furnace, was treated 
with reference to its division into the gaseous and solid 
states, and the requirements peculiar to each. The only 
consideration appeared to be, the giving the coal ^^ a free 
supphf of atmospheric air,^* Watt, and others since his 
time, have acknowledged the practical difficulty of so intro- 
ducing the air as to effect perfect combustion^ still, no 
consideration has been given to the necessity of providing 
separate supplies to the constituents of the coal, in their 
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separate states. In laboratory practice (by which we must 
submit to be instructed) noljhing would be considered more 
anomalous^ or even absurd, than dealing with any bodies in 
nature without giving attention to the nature of their 
constituent parts respectively; nevertheless, we affect to 
economise fuel, and produce its perfect combustion, yet give 
attention, exclusively, to the several parts of the boiler in 
their mere meehmical proportions. Mechanical details, how- 
ever, must yield to those of chemistry. 

While the enlightened mind of Watt was directed to the 
employment of Steam as a mechanical agent, in the develop- 
ment of power, we see him also studying the phenomena of 
nature in the generation and application of heat, concur- 
rently with those mechanical arrangements, by which it was 
to be made practically available. Instead of limiting his 
views to mere proportions, he regarded them only as they 
Were— -subservient to scientific considerations. He went 
elaborately into all that belonged to the character and 
constituents of solid, fluid, and gaseous matter, as far as the 
very limited chemical knowledge of the time admitted ; and 
it was in the course of these scientific researches that he 
became the true discoverer of the constituents of water. 
He examined the laws which governed its temperature and 
volume ; its expansive force as steam ; and the measure of 
that heat which was again to be smrendered under the 
process of condensation. In everything we find his compre- 
hensive mind keeping scientific inquiries, and mechanical 
appliances in view. Here, then, we have a sound and 
practical course suggested, and under which alone we may 
hope to bring our labours to a successful issue. 

The inquiry before us cannot be confined to a mere com- 
parison of the several descriptions of boilers, mechanically 
considered. The merits on which, respectively, they rest 
their, claims, must be examined with reference to other 
data, viz., their relation to the perfect combustion of the 
fuel employed — ^the generating the largest measure of heat 
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— and 80 applying it as to produce the lapgest yolume of 
steam. Apart from these eonsideNitions, indeed, there is 
little scope for inquiry. All boilers have their fomaoes 
and grate-bars, on which the fuel is placed ; their flues, or 
tubes through which the flame or gaseous produots hare ta 
pass ; and the chimney by which those prodxi ets are to be 
carried away, and the necessaiy draught obtained. 

Hitherto, those who havo made boilev^making a sepante 
branch of manufacture, have given too much attention to 
mere relative proportions. One class place reliance on 
enlarged grate surface; another, on large absorbing aur-' 
faces ; while a third demand, as the grand panacea, *' hotter 
room enough^^ without, however, explaining what that 
means. Among modem treatises on Boilers, this principle 
of room enough seems to have absorbed all ^>t^er con- 
siderations, and the requisites, in general terms, are thus 
summed up : 

1st. Sufficient amount of internal heating surface ; ' 

2nd. Suffioiently roomy furnace ; 

drd. Sufficient air-space between the bars*; 

4th. Sufficient area in the tubes or flues ; and 

6th. Sufficiently large fire-bar surface. 

In simpler terms, these amount to the trui«n'-^give 
sufficient size to all the parts, and thus avoid being deficient 
in any. 

So gravely is this question of relative proportions insisted 
on, that we find many treatises on the use of Coalj and the 
construction of Boilers, laying down rules with mathe- 
matical precision, giving precise formulse for their calcu- 
lations ; and even affidcting to-determine the working power 
of a steam-engine, by a mere reference to the size of the 
fire-grate, and the internal areas and surfaces of the boiler. 
Yet, during this apparent search afber certainty, omitting 
all inquiry respecting the processes or operations to be 
carried on witiiin them. 

Among those in which the eubject has been treated in 
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the inost detailed maimer, it will be sufficient to refer to 
tlie work of Dr. Lardaer, whose illustrations as a popular 
writer have peculiair merit, and whose statements may bO' 
considered as a summary of the practice which generaUy 
preyails^ In his work on "The Steam-Engine," while 
commenting on '^ tlie want of general prtnciples,'* he falls, 
unconsciotiidj, into neglect of the very principles on which 
alone the inquiry should be based. Calling ihemt principles^ 
he lays down a series of rules, or daia, which refer, exdu- 
sively, to mechanical proportions; but which furnish no 
gixide to the involved operations to be effected by their 
means. His rules for the construction of Boilers ore thus 
dogmatically laid down. 

JSbr every cubic foot of water to be evaporated per hour^ 
allow — one square^foot of grate-bar; one square-yard of 
heating surface ; ten cubic feet of water-space ; five square- 
feet of water-surface ; ten cubic feet of steam-space. 

Biere we have all the proportions laid down and squared, 
according to rule, as if it were the proportions of a building 
that were under consideration, rath^ than of vessels, in 
which complicated chemical processes were to be conducted. 
These rules, however, will not teach us how best to effect 
the eombustion of any given weight of fuel, or increase 
the generation, transmission, or absorption, of any given 
quantify of heat. We have here laid down a scale of 
internal proportions, but no clue to that of the heat 
geiwrative effect of a square-foot of grate-bar, or the heat 
transmitting power of a square^yard on internal surface. 

It may, indeed, be asked, what relation a square-foot of 
grate-bar can have to a cubic-foot of water ; or to any given 
weight of fuel? We know that nnder different circum- 
stances, treble, or quadruple the amount of these propor- 
tions may be beneficially, or injuriously, found in practice ; 
and that. even double the weight of fuel may be more 
advantageously consumed, on a given area of grate-bars, in 
one class of boiiers than could be effected in another. 
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In truth, the weight of fiiel to be consumed has no 
Intimate rektion to the space on which it may be hiid, and 
depends on other considerations^ viz., on the quantity of air 
passing through it, the time employed, and the weight of 
oxygen taken up by the several constituents of the fuel 
respectiyely. 

Again, it may be asked, what relation a square-yard of 
heating surface has to the transmission of any given 
quantity of heat, or the generation of any given quantity of 
steam? 

It is strange that so astute an observer (for Dr. Lardner 
does not affect to be an authority), should have omitted all 
reference to those processes and tests, by which alone a 
correct estimate could be made of the effective value, 
chemically or commercially, of any one of the proportions 
he has given; or the relation they bear to the functions of 
the furnaces or flues of a boiler. He has given no clue to 
the temperature produced in any part ; yet temperature is 
the very element and measure of efficiency. His calcula- 
tions, in fact, have no value except on the assumed, but 
utterly erroneous data, that each square-foot of bar-surfiice 
was equivalent to the perfect combustion of a given weight 
of fuel, and the generation of a given quantity of heat in a 
given time ; and that every square-yard of internal sm&ce 
must, necessarily, be brought into action, and received as 
equivalent to the transmission of a given quantity of heat. 
He has also omitted reference to the influence which internal 
areas have on the circulation of the water, and the relative 
volumes of air to be supplied, or of gas generated, con- 
sumed, or wasted. Now, the magnitudes and quantities 
which here really require to be calculated are chemical^ not 
mathematical^ They are not those of flue-surfaces, or grate- 
bars, but of the bodies to be introduced to them, the 
quantities in which they respectively combine, and the 
heat evolved, applied, or lost. If these quantities can be 
expressed in the terms of an equation, let it be given. It 
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cannot fail of being useful, at least in one respect. It will 
enable the boiler-maker to appreciate the small degree of 
confidence to which these theories are entitled. 

In a modem treatise on the construction and proportions 
of steam-boilers, we find the slide-rule endowed with extra- 
ordinary properties. In illustration of the utter inapplica- 
bility of such a mode of proceeding, let us but imagine 
Professors Brande or Paraday desirous of producing, on a 
large scale, carbonic acid and water. What would be their 
reply, if advised that a practical boiler-maker was the 
person best qualified to instruct them as to the relative 
areas and proportions of the vessels to be employed, and 
that the glide^rule would save them much trouble, inasmuch 
as it would supply the true principle which should govern 
those proportions? Yet these processes are identically 
those which are carried on by the combustion of coal in our 
furnaces. When, therefore, we see the attention of the 
practical boiler-maker thus directed to mere mechanical 
data, can we be surprised that the chemistry of combustion 
has been virtually ignored, and made to give way to calcu- 
lations drawn from the slide-rule? 

Setting aside these puerilities, the inquiry must be 
directed not to the several parts of a Boiler, but to the 
purposes and Junctions for which each part is to be con- 
structed. Investigations conducted in this spirit, and with 
the aid which the eye, the pyrometer, and the thermometer 
supply, would soon indicate, not only what should be done, 
but what should be avoided ; and show that what was well 
adapted to one class of boilers or furnaces, or one descrip- 
tion of fuel, might chemically, practically, and economically, 
be the reverse as regarded other classes. 
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CHAPTER II. 

or THE PI7BI7ACS, AKD THE BSLATIOK WHICH ITS SETEBAIi 
PABTS BEAB TO THE 0PEEATI0N8 CABBISD ON WITHIN IT. 

In considering the furnace and its appendages, it will be 
necessary to distingnisH the functions of each part separately, 
to avoid attaching duties, or ttbtributing fioilttre, to aaj one 
of them, for which another should be accountable. 

In the combustion of bituminous coal we have seen there 
are two distinct bodies to be dealt with,. the one a «o2t^, the 
other a gaseous body, these necessarily requinng distinct 
processes. 

On a charge of coal being thi:own into a fomace, .the heat 
by which the distillatoiy, or gasrganearating process is 
effected, is derived from ihe remoMifig portion of the previous 
eharffe, then in an incandescent state on the bars. Hhia 
process corresponds with what takea place m the gas woi^s, 
where the coal inside the retorts is .acted on by the incan- 
descent fuel outside of thoan. This demand for heat in the 
furnace is, however, oonfiuad to the caiamencement of .the 
operation with each charge. The heat required for continmed 
gas^actian is, or ought to^be^.obtsined chiefly from /A^^^emie 
itself; as in the case, of a oand^, where the gasifaction of 
the tallow in the wick is derived from the heat of its own 
fkme. This operation shows the imiportanoe of sustaining 
a sujBScient body of incandescent fuel on the bars ; and in 
particular, when a fresh charge is about to be thrown in. 
Allowing the fire to run too low, before a fresh charge, must 
be attended with the same injurious effects as allowing the 
heat which surrounds the retorts to Ml below what would 
be required for the continuous and uninterrupted generation 
of gas after they are recharged ; — ^namely, loss of time and 
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iuty : the object being, in botb cases, to obtain the greatest 
quantity of gas from a given ^weight of coal, in a gvoen time. 

With reference to the proportions of the several parts of 
a furnace, we have two points requiring attention ; first, the 
9upeificial<Mreai>fthegraie, for the retaining the solid fuel or 
coke ; and, second, the sectional area cf the chamber above 
theJUel, for receiving the gaseous portion of the coal. 

As to the area of the grate-kars^ seeing that it is a solid 
hodg th9,t is to be laid on them, requiring no more space 
than it actually covers at a given depth, it is alone important 
that it be not too large. On the other hand, as to the area 
of the chamber above the coal, seeing that it is to be occu« 
pied by a gaseous hodg, requiring room for its rapidly 
enlarging volume, it is important that it be not too smalls 
With reference to tho areas of the other parts of the boiler, 
it is manifestly impossible, a priori, or with any pretensions 
to correctness, to lay down specific roles, since the weight of 
fuel*that may be placed, or coxisumed, on any square foot of 
such surface, must depend on numerous other contingencies. 
Indeed, to lay down any inflexible rule of proportions would 
be as inappropriate as to impose on the chemist oertttizi: 
mathematical dTormulffi for the shapes or capacities of the 
vessels employed in the laboratory. So soon as all that 
belongs to the introduction of air to the two distinet bodies to 
be consumed (the gas and the coke,) shall have become 
systematised in practice, the supposed difficulties in the 
apportioning of sizes and areas will vanish, and the efSdcting 
perfect combustion in the furnace will become as much a 
matter of course as it now is in our gas burners. So long, 
however, as beginning ab the wrong end of the question, we 
attempt determining the proportions of the several parts of 
the vessels to be employed, before we have considered what 
is to be done within them, we must continue in our present 
state of uncertainty. 

As to the best proportion for the grate, this will be the 
easiest of adjustment, as a little observation will soon enable 
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the engineer to determine the extent to which he may 
increasey or diminUhy the length of the famaee. In this 
respect, the great desideratum consists in confining that 
length within such limits that it shall, at all timee^ he well 
and uniformUf covered. This is the absolute condition, and 
sine qua non of economy and effideney; yet it is the very 
condition which, in practice^ is the most neglected. Indeed, 
the failure and uncertainty which has attended many 
anxiously conducted experiments has most frequently arisen 
from the neglect of this one condition. 

If the grate-bars be not equally and well covered, the air 
will enter in irregular and rapid streams or masses, through 
the uncoyered parts, and at the very time when it should be 
there most restricted. Such a state of things at once bids 
defiance to all regulation or control. Now^ on the control 
of the supply of air depends all that human skill can do in 
effecting pevfect combustion and economy ; and, until the 
supply of fuel and the quantity on the bars be regulated, it 
will be impossible to control the admission of the air.* 

On this head, it is of every day occurrence that complaints 
are made of the introduction of the air being attended with 
decreased evaporation, or increased consumption of fuel. 
The complainants, however, should understand that they are 
themselves the direct cause of these effects, and by mere 
indention to the state of the furnaces. They overlook the 
fact, that while they are complaining of the effects produced 
by the introduction of certain limited quantities of air in the 
riyht place, they aHow their firemen to leave much of the 
furnace-grate uncovered; thus affording the shortest and 
hottest possible route for the introduction, perhaps, of 
double the volume that could possibly be required. 

Of the great waste of heat and the consequent reducidon 

* This necessarily suggests the importance of feeding the fiu-nace by 
mechanical meant. Here, then, is a legitimate direction for the iDgenuity 
of patentees. The principles on which a mechanical feeder should be 
based will be hereafter considered. 
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of temperature in the flues, arising from the singly circum- 
stance of allowing the incandescent fuel, towards the end of 
the charge, to run too hw, or be irregularly distributed, the 
experiment of Mr. Houldsworth, as shewn in the annexed 
diagram, is highly instructive, and merits the most attentive 
consideration. This experiment was made expressly for the 
British Association assembled at Manchester, in 1842. 
(See plate 1.) 

By this diagram, it will be seen that on a charge of 3 cwt. 
of coal being thrown on the furnace, the temperature in the 
flue (as indicated by the pyrometer) rose, in 25 minutes, 
from 750° to 1220*', when it began to fall, and descended to 
1040°, the Juel not having been distwrbed during 75 minutes. 
At this stage, however, a remarkable change took place. 
Perceiving the temperature in the flue to have become so 
low, Mr. Houldsworth had " the fuel levelled^'* that is, had 
it more equally distributed, and the vacamt spaces covered. 
The effect was (as shewn in the diagram) the sudden rise in 
the temperature from 1040° to 1150°, at which it continued 
during ten minutes, when it gradually fell to 850°. 

The upper line of the diagram represents range of tem- 
perature, air being admitted. 

The lower line of the same represents range of tempera- 
ture, air being included, common plan. 

Two important questions are here raised, viz.. Why 
did the temperature in the flue fall, after 25 minutes, 
from 1220° to 1040° ? and why did it suddenly rise to 
1150° ? — nothing whatever having been done, with the excep- 
tion of this one movement^ the having '* the fuel levelled.^* 
This movement, however, is the key to the whole, — ^an 
increase of temperature of no less than 110° being thus 
obtained in the short space of 2^ minutes, not by any addi- 
tion of fuel, or mere rapid combustion, but merely as the 
result of having " the fuel levelled^ The causes of these 
remarkable alterations of temperature then were, flrst, the 
admission of an excess of air in irregular and ^uncontrolled 
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quaniUies through the unoavered portion of the bars ;— *and, 
second, the mere cheek put to that eyil by their being m(»e 
equaUy covered with the fueL* 



* As fhe use of the pyrometor is of the highest importaiice, not metelj 
or experimental purposes, but for all boilera, and for genend use, when- 
eyer it can be introdncedy the simple but valuable instroment which is 
used by Mr. Hoiddsworth, and by which he obtained the above results, is 
here given &om an interesting paper on ** The Consumption of Fuel and 
the Prevention of Smoke/* read before the British Association by William 
Fairbum, Esq., C.E., F.R.S. 

^* For tliese experiments we are indebted to Mr. Heniy Houldsworth, of 
Manchester ; and, having been present at several of the experiments, I caa 
vouch for the accuracy with which they were conducted, and for the very 
satisfactory and important results deduced therefrom. 

**In giving an account of Mr. Houldsworth's experiments, it will be 
necessary to describe the instrument by which they were made, and also 
to show the methods adopted for indicating the temperature, and the 
changes which take place in the surrounding flues. 

Ptbombteb. 

Fig. 18. 




**The apparatus conasts of a simple pyrometer, with a small bar of 
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It is here to be observed that when a charge is nearly 
exhausted, or begins to hum in hole^f the evil increases 
itself by the accelerated rapidity with which the air enlarges 



copper or iron (a in the previous sketch) fixed at the extreme end of the 
boiler, and projecting through the brick-work iti front, where it is jointed to 
the arm of an index lever '&, to which it gives motion when it expands or 
coBtracts by the heat of the flue. 

« The instroment being thus prepared, and the bar supported by iron 
pegs driven into the side walls of the flue, the lever (which is kept tight 
upon the bar at the point e by means of a small weight over the pulley at 
d) is attached, and motion ensues. The long arm of the lever at d gives 
motion to the sliding rod and pencil /, and by thus pressing on the peri- 
phery of a slowly reyolviiig cylinder, a line is inscribed ooneaponding with 
the measuxements of the long arm of the lever, aad indicatijig the variable 
degrees of temperature by the -expansioii and contnction of the bar. Upon 
the cylinder is fixed a sheet of paper, on which a daily record of the tem*> 
perature becomes inscribed and on which are exhibited the change as well 
as the intensity of heat in the flues at every moment of time. In using this 
instmment it has been usual to fix it at the medium temperature of 1000% 
which, it will be observed, is an assumed degree of the intensity of heat, 
but a sufficiently near approximation to the actual temperature for the 
purpose of (taoertaining the vwiaUoni wkich take place waUthe different 
stages of ctmbustion conseguevU upon the acts of charging, stirring, and 
raking thejires.^* 

Mr. Fairbum then gives two interesting diagrams exemplifying the 
result of experiments made by the aid of the < pyrometer, and con- 
tinues: — 

** On a careful examination of the diagrams, it will be found that the 
first was tanMsed without any admixture of air except that taken through the 
grate-bars ; the otilier was inscribed with an opening for the admission of 
air through a diffusing plate behind the bridge, as recommended by Mr. 0. 
W. Williams. The latter, No. II., presents very different figures: the 
TnaximuTn and minimum points of temperature being much wider apart in 
the one than the other, as also the fluctuations which indicate a much 
higher temperature^ reaching as high as 1400°, and seldom descending 
lower than 1000% giving the mean of 1160°. 

''Now, on comparing No. II. with No. I., where no air is admitted, it 
will be found that the whole of the tracings exhibit a descending tempera- 
ture, seldom rising above 1100° and often descending below 900% the mean 
of which is 975°. This depression indicates a defective state in the process^ 
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the orifices it has thus made for its own admission, causing 
a still more rapid combustion of the fuel around the unco- 
vered parts, and at the very time when these orifices should 
have been closed. 

Had it been possible, in Mr. Houldsworth's experiment, 
to have preserved the fuel continuously, and uniformly 
spread, throughout the charge of 100 minutes, the diagram 
would have indicated a more uniform line of temperature, 
as marked hy the dotted line, and, consequently, hare pro- 
duced a higher average range of heat in the flue. 

M. Peclet,* in his elaborate work, appears to have given 

and although a greater quantity of coal was consumed (2000 lbs. in 396 
minutes in the No. II. experiment, and 1840 lbs. in 406 minutes in 
No. I.,) yet the disparity is too great when the difference of tempera- 
ture and loss of heat are taken into consideration. As a further proof 
of the imperfections of No. I. diagnuii, it is only necessary to com- 
pare the quantities of water eTaporated in each, in order to ascertain 
the difference, where in No. I. experiment 5*05 lbs. of water are evapo- 
rated to the pound of coal, and in No. II. one-half more, or 7*7 lbs. is 
the result. 

'* Mr. Houldsworth estimates the advantages gained by the admission of 
air (when properly regulated) at 35 per cent., and when passed through a 
fixed aperture of 43 square Inches, at 34 per cent. This is a near approxi- 
mation to the mean of five experiments, which, according to the preceding 
table, gives 33} per cent., which probably approaches as near the maximum 
as can be expected under all the changes and vicissitudes which take place 
in general practice." 

Here are practical results from unexceptionable quarters, and although 
they have been so many years before the public, nevertheless, smoke burn- 
ing observations and hot air fiillades continue to be listened to, and dearly 
paid for. 

* *' To produce a good and useful effect, furnaces should, at all times, 
bum the same quantity of fuel, since the variations in the consumption, caused 
by the use of dampers, which cannot be made to follow the variations in the 
thichn>e98 of the bed offaelf always cause the passage of a large volume 
of air that would be unnecessary for combustion.'* 

Again he observes, — ''I am convinced, that in a great number of steam- 
boilers, more than a third of the heat is lost, principally by the introduc- 
tion of too great an excess of air. It is evident, that to this circumstance 
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mucli attention to the necessity of haying' the fuel on the 
bars at all times, in the most uniform state,- and thus 
avoiding anj irregular or ezeessire local admission of air. 

With reference to the rate of combustion, and the weight 
of fuel to be laid on each square foot of bar-surface, this 
continues to be a debated point. Mr. Oraddock, in a late 
publication (On the OkemUtry of the Steam Engine^ Practi- 
eally (hneidered), obserres: — ** There would be no great 
diffisrence in the steam-generating ef&ciency of a large 
grate-surfEice and a slow draught, or a small grate-sutface 
and a very quick draught, as in our present locomotives." 

JSTo correct inference, however, can be drawn from this 
statement, as he has omitted to explain what is meant hj 
the term ^^ efficiency,''* Whether it has reference to the fuel 
employed, or the time employed : — to the weight qf water 
evaporated by a given weight of fuel, or the time occupied in 
producing that effect. Slow combustion will be most 
eoomomical as regards the fuel employed, as in the Cornish 
boilers ; while quich combustion wiU be most so as regards 
the' time employed, as in the locomotive and marine boiler. 
As the weight of the water evaporated is in the one case 
over-rated, so the time employed is under-rated in the other. 
Theimean between the two false estimates will then be the 
true- exponent of the relative commercial value of the two 
operations. 

The view of the subject, as stated by Mr. Craddock, is 
certainly not supported in practice. By spreading fuel over 
"a very large surface," the facilities are increased for the 
admission of a local and wasteful excess of air in numerous 

jEoay be attribtiied the Eungnlar fact observed bj many Engineers, ~that in 
ceitaiin descriptions of boilers, the effect produced by the snrfaces which are 
heated hj contact with the bnmt air, (as. in the tubes) is but one-third part 
of that produced by those sui&oes which are heated by radiaiion, aa in the 
fire-box or furnace.'* — Traits de la CkaUur, considerie dant sea Applica- 
tiong, par E. Piclet, Inspeeteur General de VUnivemUy appliqu4e aux 
Arts d VEcole CerUraU, dec, Pans, 

D 
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small, but aggregately large, quantities, the injurious effect 
of which in the flues caniiot be too strongly enforced, as was 
so clearly demonstrated in the pyrometer experiment of 
Mr. Houldsworth. 

It is true, by these mechanical contrivances, by which the 
fuel is thinly and continuously spread over a large surface, 
there would be less tendency to the formation of dense 
smoke, because the quantity of air introduced over that 
extended surface, being so much greater than is chemically 
required, the volume of flame is considerably reduced, and, 
consequently, the volume of smoke.* We must not, how- 
ever, deceive ourselves in this matter. The avoidance of 
dense smoke by these means must be attended with the 
production of less available flame and heat, relatively with 
the area on which the fuel is spread, from the extended and 
attenuated temperature in the furnace chamber. 

Many trustworthy manufacturers, having tried the system 
of revolving grates, moving bars, and self-acting feeders, and 
having found them unaccompanied with the nuisance of 
smoke, are hence led to infer that they have produced perfect 
combustion of ^the fuel, and economy in its application. This 
error will be commented on in the succeeding chapters. 
Without derogating from the merit due to such inventions^ 
mechanically and practically considered, it will, however, be 
found that these, and such appliances, are but expedients 
for avoiding the consequences of the first error, namely, the 
neglect of supplying the gaseous products of the coal with its 

* A familiar illnstration of tliis may be seen in the flame of a candle. If 
we walk gently, carrying a candle, the current of air induced by our 
motion cools the flame. The upper part then becomes red, and is con* 
yerted into a stream of smoke. I^ however, we walk briskly along, 
that elongated lurid flame becomes suddenly short, clear, and without 
smoke. This change arises from the great access of air to which the 
flame was then exposed. This is precisely the effect produced by in- 
troducing an excess of air through an extended, but thin, body of fuel 
en the bars. 
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proper quantity of air in the right way. In a word, having 
first made a serious blunder, we endeavour to escape its 
consequences by ingenious and even costly contrivances, 
and actually bestow on them the merit of having righUj 
worked out the ends and processes of nature. Yet, with 
equal truth might we designate the nostrums of quacks as 
the true means of securing a healthy state of body, while 
they were bu^ so many palliatives of the effect of previous or 
habitual errors. 

Having spoken of the grate-har surfaee^ and what is 
placed on it, we have next to consider the chamber part of 
the furnace, and what is formed therein. In marine and 
cylindrical land boilers, this chamber is invariably made too 
shallow and too restricted. 

The proportions allowed are indeed so Hmited as to give 
it rather the character of a large tvhe, whose only function 
should be, the allowing the combustible gases to pass 
through it, rather than that of a chamber, in which a series 
of consecutive chemical processes were to be conducted. 
Such furnaces, by their diminished areas, have also this 
injurious tendency, — ^that they increase the already too 
great rapidity of the current through them. The defect of 
insufficient capacity in the chamber of the furnace, above 
the fuel, wiU be best appreciated when we consider that in 
it the gases are generated, — ^their constituents separated, — 
each brought into contact with the oxygen of the air, — and, 
finally, their combustion effected. 

The constructing the furnace chamber so shallow, and 
with such inadequate capacity, appears to have arisen from 
the idea, that the nearer the body to be heated was brought 
to the source of heat, the greater would be the quantity 
received. This is no doubt true when we present a body to 
be heated in front of a fire. "When, however, the approach 
of the colder body will have the direct effect of interfering 
with the processes of nature (as in gaseous combustion), it 
must manifestly be injurious. Absolute contact with flame 

D 2 
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should be UToided where tbe object is to obtain all the heat 
which could be produced b^ the combustion of the entire of 
the oonatitaenta of the fuel.* 



• On this point Dt. Ure observee, " When a \ioZev is set over a fire, its 
bottom Hhonld not be ist too near the giate, lest it refrigerate the flame, 
and prevent tliat Tilid eomlmstion of the fnel so essential M the maximnm 
produoUon of beat bj its means. The eyil inflneiwe of learing too little 
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When, however, the object is merely to raise a body to a 
high temperature by local application, as when we heat a 
bar of iron in a forge, or a flame, and without reference to 
the quantity of heat produced and wasted ; in such eases, 
direct contact becomes necessary. So much, however, has 
the supposed vfdue of near approach, and even impact, pre- 
vailed, that we find the space behind the bridge, frequently 
made but a^few inches deep, and bearing the orthodox titie 
of thefl(wie hed, as in Eig. 19. Sounder views, however, 
have shown, that it should have been made capacious, und 
the impact of the flaiue avoided. This will be enlarged on 
hereafter. 

So little attention has been given to this part of the 
subject, that we find the practice adopted in loedmotii^ 
fitrnaces is directly at variance with that in marine and land 
hoilers. In marine i^imaces, using bituminous coal, and 
where, for chemical reasons, large capacity in the chamber is 
an absolute essential, it is, nevertheless, made shallow^ 
narrow^ and long. In locomotioes^ on. the contrary, where no 
similar gaseous operations are carried on, the chamber 
(called the fire box) is deep^ wide^ and thort. Thus the 
former is deficient in the capacity which is there an 
essential ; while the latter has it in abundance, though not 
absolutely necessary. 

This anomaly is illustrative of the abeenee of due inquiry 
when the locomotive tttbular ty^Um waSiinadverteBtly intro- 
duced into mariofo boilers, as will be shown hereafber. It is 

room between the grate azui the cojpper may be illustrated by « yery fdmple 
ezperinxent. If a small copper er porcelain capsule, oontaiBing water, be 
held oyer the tote of a candle a little ab«ye< its apex^ithe tene iviil nS» 
no abatement of brightness or size, but will continae to keep. the. water 
briskly boiling. If the capsule be now lowered into the middUofthe 
Jlam€f this wUl immediately lose its brightness, becoming dull and smoky, 
covering the bottom of the capsule with soot ;- and owing to the imperfect 
^x>mbustion, thouj^ the water is now surrounded by the flame^ its ebul- 
iition will oease*? 
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here onlj necessary to add, that as hituminous coal cannot 
efficiently, or economically, be employed, except on the con- 
dition that the gaaeaw as well as the fixed portion be 
supplied with the air necessary for combustion ; so it is 
essential that adequate space, or area, be provided in the 
furnace for the due performance of such duties. 

Ab a general rule, deduced from practice, it may be 
stated, that the depth between the bars and the crown 
of the furnace should not be less than two feet six 
inches ifhere the grate is but four feet long; increasing 
in the same ratio where the length is greater: and, 
secondly, that the depth below the bars should not be less, 
although depth is not there so essential either practically or 
chemically. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE INTBOniTOTIOK OV THE AIB TO THE COKS, OB 
FIXED FOBTIOK 07 THE GOAL IN A FTTBNACE, PBAO- 
TIOALLT COHrSIDEBED. 

With reference to the yolume of air required for the 
combustion of the coJee of a ton weight of coal, independently 
of the gas, there can be neither doubt nor difficulty. There 
is but one body, or combustible to be dealt with, viz., the 
carbon : so there is but one supporter of combustion required 
— the oxygen of the air. Any d^culty that may arise, there- 
fore, in practice, cannot be a chemical one, and must be the 
result of some impediment mechanically introduced. 

We have seen that in combustion, fitmospheric air is the 
largest ingredient ; yet, it is just the one to which, practi" 
callgy the least attention is given, either as to quantity or 
control. This surdy is not in accordance with the scientific 
status of the age. Indeed, the practice of the present day 
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is in direct opposition to what science dictates ; and may be 
compared to that of a chemist, who, though requiring precise 
proportions and equiyalents, both in weight and volume, of 
two ingredients, for producing a given result, should never- 
theless be particular as to providing the one, but regardless 
as to the other. 

Mr. Craddock, with the view of refiiting the objections to 
the tubular boiler, observes, " If chemistry did not teach us 
that the rate of combustion produced in the furnace is 
dependent on the quantity of air passing through it, every 
day's experience would soon convince us of this." Now, 
chemistry certainly does not teach, nor does experience 
justify, any such inference. What both teach is this, that 
combustion depends not on the quantity of air passing 
through it, but on the weight of oxygen which is taken 
up in the passage. In truth^ the quantity of air passing 
through it may be even destructive of combustion when 
in excess of the demand of the fuel^ if improperly intro- 
duced. 

Again, he observes, "This being the case, the matter 
stands thus : — the quantity of heat generated is dependent 
upon the quantity of air admitted : so also is the quantity of 
steam produced dependent upon the greater or less intensity 
of the fire." 

Neither chemistry nor experience justify these inferences. 
The quantity of *'heat generated" is dependent on the 
relative weight of hydrogen first, and carbon afterwards, 
chemically comUned with their equivalent weights of atmos- 
pheric oxygen. The quantity of air admitted may^ indeed, 
actually diminish the quantity of heat generated. So, " the 
quantity of steam produced" does not depend on the 
" intensity of the fire," but on the qulmtity of heat absorbed 
ly the water, as will hereafter be explained. 

Were there nothing else requiring Attention, in the use of 
coal, than the combustion of its fixed carbon (as in the fire- 
box of a locomotive) nothing further would be necessary 
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than the Bupplying the air through the grate-bara to the 
fuel on them. In the use of coaly however, as there is the 
gas also to be generated and consumed, any excess of air, or 
its iDJudicious introduction, though it might not affect the 
combustion of the carbon, must necessarily interfere with 
the quantity introduced for the use of that gas. 

As to the guantity of air chemically required for the eokey 
or fixed portion of the coal, after the gas has been expelled^ 
it has already been shown that every 61bs of carbon requires 
IGlbs. of oxygen. Now, the volume of atmospheric air whioh 
contains 161bs. of oxygen. is estimated at about 000 cubic 
feet, at ordinary temperature.^ . Taking, then, bituminoua 
coal as containing 80 per cent, of carbon, we have IGOOlbo; 
of coke (the produce : of 20 cwt. of coals) requiring its 
equivalent ^of oxygen, and which will be ^ equal to 240^000 
cubic feet of air ; sinca as 6 : 900 r : 16 : 240,000.^ This great 
quantity of air required for tiie^exclusive use of tiiQookeonihe 
^ar^, must, therefore,. be passed upwards, from the ashnpit^ 
the product being transparent carbonic acid gas, of a high 
temperature. 

In this process no error can be committed.- . The earboii 
remains quiescent, and without comhmtion (wholly irreapeo-r 
tive of the temperature to which.it maybe raised),* until 
each atom shall, successively, obtain contact, and combine 
with its equivalent of oxygen; which become, as it were, the 
wiugs by which it is literally to be > carried away^ in the 
shape of carbonic <aoid« .Of itself, land without the aid of 
such wings^.it had no .power' of mo^rement, escape^ or^eomn 
bustion. 

The conditions under which coke lent/efrB into union <with 
oxygen, aiad the singleness of the proceasj'macks strDDglj 
the distinction between its. usej iu) the * locomotive, and that 
of coal in the marine, or land boiler. In 'the.formeor,tthere 
is but one operationyas here shown; in the Jatter, however, 
there are the several gaseous operations, all of which orequive 
systematic management* 
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In supplying the air to the eoke, and to avoid the admis- 
sion of a larger quantity than i» legii^ately required for its 
own eombostion^ the pri^oipal. poupt requiiiDg atteationis 
the preserving' a uniform and >mffici0n;t loiy of fuel on the 
hars, as noticed in the last chapter ; : thusto prevent the air 
passing through the fuel in masses or sixeams, by which a 
cooling effect would be produced, injurious to the generation 
and combustion (tf -tiie gas. Where anthracite is used, as in 
the United -Stlit^^ and which is 'composed chiefly of carbon, 
the practice is to keep a body of it on the bars of from 7 to 
12 inches deep» If this depth of anthracite is advisable, -it 
will hereafter be-ex^ained, that a greater depth is requisite 
with bituminous coal. . 



CHAPTER IV. 



ON THE MXA17S OF IKXBODTJ.OJNa AIB TO THE G-iSEOUS 

POBXION OF THE OOAXi. 

Hating -spoken of the air required for the coke.at^ ton of 
coal, we have now to consider the quantity required for the 
goB of the same. Hera we enter, unquestionably, on* the 
most difficult branch of the inquiry. - 

It has been •shown that each oubic foot of gas requires^ 
absolutely,- the oxygen of ten cubic feet of atmospherio air. 
By the -proceeds of the Gas Companies, we learn, ' that 
10,000 -eubio leet are produced from each ton of bituminous 
•coal.: this necessarily requires no less than 100^000 cubic 
feet of air. Adding this to the 240,000 cubic feet required 
for the • coke, we have a gross volume of 340,000 cubic 
feet as the minimum quantity absolutely required for the 
combustion of each ton ^ (;aa^, independently of that excess' 
which will always be found to pass beyond what is chemi^ 
«iUy required. 

» 3 
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As it continues to be aaserted that tltis great volume of 
air mighty under management, be introduced through thejire 
har9 and superincun^entfuely the question demands a closer 
examination. A little consideration, howeTer, will show, 
that such a proceeding would be not only opposed to all 
chemical experience, but that it involyes a physical impos- 
sibility. 

It will not here be necessary to prove, that a body of 
air could not pass through a mass of incandescent coke, 
without being deprived of the entire, or a large portion, 
of its oxygen: as well might we expect that air 
would pass through the lungs of one human being, and 
yet contain the necessary quantity of oxygen for the 
support of life in another. 

Before a fresh charge of coal is thrown in, there will, or 
should be, as already observed, a sufficient body of clear and 
highly heated coke remaining on the bars. After the charge 
has been made, a large volume of gas will be generated ; 
and, consequently, an equivalent quantity of pure air will be 
required for its combustion. Now, at this stage of the 
process, and by reason of the mass of fresh fuel thrown in, 
the passage of the air through it must then, necessarily, be 
the most restricted. Thus the smallest quantity of air would 
be enabled to gain admission, simultaneously, with the 
greatest demand for it ; and the largest generation of gas, 
simultaneously, with the most restricted means of enabling 
the air to obtain access. Were there no other considerations, 
these alone would be sufficient to show the absolute neces- 
sity of providing some other channel for the introduction of 
the air for the gas, and the impossibility of introducing the 
requisite quantity in that direction. 

As the obtaining the largest measure of heat from any 
given weight of coal, turns exclusively on the introducing 
the air in the proper quantity and manner, this, in fact, 
becomes the cardinal point in the inquiry ; and on this point 
have the greatest mistakes been made. Watt in his early 
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patent (1785) sought to introduce the air through the hody 
of fresh eoal placed in front of the furnace. Chemistry, 
howerer, has since shown, that not one hundredth part of 
the required quantity could be so introduced. When Watt 
was engaged in considering the generation of steam, concur- 
rently with the use and economy of fuel, all was uncertainty 
as to the proportion of air, chemically required for its com- 
bustion. The scientific world had but a vague idea of the 
relations between the combustible and the supporter of 
combustion. The all-important system of chemical equiva- 
lents which now forms the basis of our knowledge, as to 
quantities, was not even suspected. Since then, however, 
by the discoveries of Higgins, Dalton, Davy, and their suc- 
cessors, uncertainty has given way to certainty, and we are 
now as sure of our results as if we had, physically, the 
power of handling and combining, at will, the several 
elements which enter into the composition of bodies. In 
the language of Stockhardt, " Previously to the discovery of 
the laws of equivalent proportions, hardly fifty years ago, it 
could only be ascertained by laborious trials, how much of 
one body was required to combine with another, or to 
replace another. It is now only necessary to refer to the 
table of the proportional or equivalent numbers, to ascer- 
tain, and beforehand, the quantity to be employed." 

Had Watt been experimenting on the combustion of coal, 
with the accurate knowledge we now possess, he certainly 
would not have neglected (as is the case in the present day) 
the providing the relative quantities of the ingredients, air 
being one of them. 

We may here imagine the amazement which Watt would 
have experienced, had the following formulie been presented 
to him. 

^' Organic substances have an incomparably more compli- 
cated constitution than in the organic compounds, as the 
foUowing examples show : 
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" From th« well known amber, a peculiw 
acid, tueeinio acid, is obtained, whioh con* 
sists of four abcuna of carbon, two atoma of 
bydn^^en, and three atoms ofaxygen^' sad hat 
accordingly the formula €,HiO, (aee Fig; 21^ 

"If one atom ef oxygen is added to.thia, 
we have the ' coBati^'ation of malic aoid = 

" If one more atom of oxygen is added, 
that &f tartaric acid = C« H, 0» (see 
Fig. 2^. 



fj^YKYfiYriYriYJiV " ■^^ ^y adding yet another atom of 

(see Fig. 23), 

"But an the other hand, if one atom of 
hydrogen is added to the BuccJnic acid, which 
was the ataiting-point, the constitution of 
aaelic aeid is obtained ^= C, Hg Oj &c (see 
Fig. 24): 

" Sug'^i at^arch, and wood have precisely the same consti- 
tution, namely, CjHj O^: they are isomeric. Ifweimagtne 
these three elements grouped together in different ways, aa 
"for instance : — 




Pig. 25. 



Fig. 20. 



Fig. 27. 
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** Here, then, we eaaform an idea how one and. the same 
quantitj of the same elemeD,ta .maj combiine, formijqg s^dx 
rexj diSereskt bodies/'. 

With reference to the Tolume^ of air .to be iqjbrodiuse^ 
Profegssor Daniell ^bserv;es, that it will be nece^aaBy^^ven^in 
laboratory practice, to supply ttoice the qmnUtff. tibAtwooU^ 
strictly aad chemi<^y, be required., No:w,- taking, the 
mimmum quwtity of air, at atmoBpheric t^npemlwQ (for 
the g^ of one tqa of coal), at 100>000.cubi^feeit,.:tafori|i 
an idea of what that quanljity is, it will only be neo^ssavy to 
say, that it wai^d fill a tube of 12 inches squiu7e/(th9 ai^efi of 
ordinary &;e doors), imd. of jm> le^s than 2Q miles in toigtii<i< 
This will enable us to consider practically the, grpat body,:Qc 
bulk, we have to deal with, and the difficulty of effecting] Att 
introduction. 

Th^ iatroducing the required . quantity of air will necea- 
sarily depend, first, .on the a^fm of iJie orifice through whiuh 
it enters ; and secondly, the velocity. . at which it parses 
through that area. It has been stated ,that the aperture for 
the admission of the required quantity should average &om 
one-half to one square inshfof each sqtMra foot ofgrate-'bar 
surface. 

So entirely disproportioned, however, is the area here 
stated, that it would not supply one-fourth the quantity 
absolutely required; much less that additional quantity 
which we have seen must of necessity pass with it. 

There seems, then, to have been some serious oversight 
in making these calculations. Practice and experiment 
prove that instead of an area of one square inch, no less 
than from four to six square inches for each square foot of 
furnace will be required, according to the gas-generative 
quality of the coal, and the extent of the draught in each 
particular case. 

In examining the tables of results supplied by experi- 
menters, the cause of their error may be traced to a mistake 
in the estimated velocity of the heated gaseons. n^Attes 
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passing through furnAces to the chimney shafts. As this 
has, in many instances, been adopted on the supposed 
authority of Dr. lire, it is right to state, that the error 
appears to have originated in taking what that accurate 
chemist and experimenter had given, — not as practical, but 
as theoretic results.* 

It is to be observed, that we are not here determining (as 
Dr. Tire was) the yelocitj of the current of heated gaseous 
products passing through the flues of a furnace, or escaping 
by a shaft of any given height. It is not the egress of 
intensely heated products that we are considering, but the 
ingrese of air at merely atmospheric temperature and pres- 
sure; and further subject to all the consequences of im- 
peded motion from Mction, in passing through numerous 
small apertures. 

The following table of relative velocities of the air on 
entering, will illustrate the joint influences of current and 
area through the admission orifices. 



Air aperture per 

square foot of 
furnace for bitu- 
minous coal. 


Velocity per 

tecond of ingress 

current of air at 

60*». 


Cubic feet per hour 

entering through 

small orifices. 


For every ton of 

Coal in Cubic 

feet. 


Square inches. 
6 
6 
6 

6 

5 
5 

4 
4 

4 


At ft. per second. 
5 
10 
20 

5 

10 
20 

5 
10 
20 


Cubic feet 
7,500 
15,000 
80,000 

6,250 
12,500 
25,000 

5,000 
10,000 
20,000 


Cubic feet. 
75,000 
150,000 
800,000 

62,500 
125,000 
250,000 

50,000 
100,000 
200,000 



* Dr. Ure*s statement is as follows: ''The quantity of air passing through 
well-constructed furnaces, may, in general, be regarded as double what is 
rigorously necessary for combustion, and the proportion of carbonic acid 
generated, therefore, not one-half of what it would be were all the oxygen 
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Now, suppose a furnace measuring 4 x 2/6=10 square 
feet of surface, and with moderate draught, this will be 
adequate to the combustion of 2 cwt. of coal per hour ; — the 
gas from which will require 10,000 cubic feet of air. To 
supply that quantity, within the hour, will require the 
following relative areas of admission, and velocity of cur- 
rent, viz. : — 



Velocity of current per 
MMmd of air entering the 
furnace. 




Area of Aperture, in 
square inches, per foot 
of fiumace. 


If at 6*66 feet per second, 


will require 6 square inches. 


>> 


10 


>> 


4 


j> 


20 


)» 


2 


j» 


40 


)> 


1 



Erom this we see the absolute necessity of ascertaining 
the practical rate of current of the air when entering, before 
we can decide on the necessary area for its admission. 
Hitherto no estimate has been made respecting these pro- 
portions on which reliance can be placed. 

With reference to the mode of introducing the air, it is 
not a little remarkable (so slow is scientific progress when 
opposed to established custom) that many, to the present, 
overlook, or even dispute the difference in eifect, when it is 
introduced through one^ or numerous orifices. In illus- 

combined. The increase of weight in such burned air of the temperature 
of 212° being taken into account will give 19 yards or 57 feet per second 
for the velocity in a chimney 100 yards high incased in steam. 

"Such are the deductions of theory ; but they differ considerably from 
practical results." Describing the many sources by which the theoretical 
Telocity was diminished, he giyes the result of a series of experiments in 
which the velocity per second was as follows : — 

« The chimney being 45 feet in length, the temperature of the thermo- 
meter being 68° Fahr. the velocity per second was — 

Trials. ByTheoiy. By Experiment. ^^Jf'^E^;^'" 

1 . . 26*4feet . . 5 feet . . . 190 Fahr, 

2 . . 29-4 „ . . 5-76 „ . . . 212 „ 

3 . . 84-5 „ . . 6- 3 „ . . . 270 „ 
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tratios, than, of the eSect of mtroducing t^e au in a divided 
Jbrm, let ua take the oaae of a boiler furnace of modem and 
i^prored foim, \rhsre the ait enters bf a ttngla orifiae, and 




compare it with that ahown where it enters through 100 op 
more orifices. 
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In the first example (if tlie body of air be not too great), 
tlie eSect may be favourable, to some extent, in preventuig 
the generation of dense smoke. Inasmuch, howerer, as tbe 
quantity of air thus intro- 
duced, is chemically inade- ^ ''^ 
qiiate to the combustioa of the 
gas, much of the latter must 
escape uneonawmed, though not 
in the form of smoke, but aa a 
light coloured vapour. In such 
case, bowerer, the inference 
usually drawn would be, that 
the area of admission was 
sufficient, and the combostisn 
perfect. 

This, ho ff ever, would be 
erroneous.; besides^ that it 
would constitute die mero non- 
appeuance of smoke aa the « 
test of perfect combustioa of -^ 
the gas. 

la the first case, Fig. 28, 
the body of air, by . passing 
through a single apertove^pso- - 
duces the action of a: strong 
cnrrent,andobtainsa direction 
and velocity antagonistic to 
that lateral. matimBf its par- 
ticlea.whichis tbaivery dement- 
of diffinion. ' InthisAJase, pqsa- . 
ing abng the flue, the streoia 
of air pursoea its own court&< 
at the lower levd, A, while the 
heated products, fill the «^«- 
one at B. It is here evident^ 
according to the lawa of. motios, tiiat the Wo forces, aetiMg 
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in the same direcHofiy prevent the two bodies impelled by 
them (the air and the gas) from amalgamating. In fact, 
they do not come into contact, except in the strata, or 
planes, of their respective proximate surfaces. The cooling 
influence of the air, however, goes on in the flue, and 
produces a restdt the reverse of what was then most desired. 
In this case,* the velocity of the current is opposed to the 
desired diflusion ; and as, by the laws of motion, matter 
cannot change its direction unless by the introduction of 
some other force; — that other force is just what is here 
required. Thus, in the present instance, we must either 
change the direction of the current of the air, or give it the 
right direction from the beginning. 

[N'ow, instead of a single aperture, let the air enter 
through a hundred or more apertures, as in Pig. 29, Here 
the force and direction of the current will be avoided, 
and the required diflusive action produced on passing the 
bridge. Instead of the refrigeratory influence of the air, as 
in the flrst case, there will be a succession of igniting atoms, 
or groups, which Sir H. Davy calls " explosive mixtures," 
each producing combustion with its high temperature. 
These are distinctly perceptible from the sight holes at H. 

The same results will follow, whether the single or nume- 
rous orifices are placed at the door, or at the bridge end of a 
furnace, as in Eig. 30. In this case, the diflusion will be 
more immediate and eflective. 

On this point it may be well to notice the oft-repeated 
fact, that the avoiding dense smoke may be obtained by 
leaving the fire-door ajar. Now, so far from this being a 
discouragement, or argument against the use of numerous 
small orifices, it absolutely confirms both the principle and 
practice ; for, if allowing a given guantitg of air to enter in 
a thin film at the edge of the door have a good effect, we are 
thereby encouraged to allow the entire complement to enter 
by other and Tnore numerous films or apertures. If, indeed, 
allowing the door to be ajar, with an opening of one inch. 
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were suflScient for the admission of the entire volume re- 
quired, nothing further will be desired. The moment, how- 
ever, the aperture is enlarged by opening the door wider, to 
allow that required volume to enter, the injurious and 
cooling influence of the body and current of air becomes 
self-evident, and the result confirmed by the reduced tempe- 
rature in the flue, as indicated by the pyrometer. 

Of the advantageous effect produced by mechanical agency y 
in promoting immediate diffusion between the air and the 
gas, the following experiments are quite conclusive. 

Let Figures 31, 32, and 33 (see Plate 2), represent each a 
tin apparatus, with its glass chimney, similar to the ordinary 
Argand burner, — the gas is admitted the same way in all 
three — the difference to be noted is, in the manner in which 
the air is admitted. In all these cases, the quantity of both 
gas and air was the same. 

In Fig. 31, no air is admitted from below ; and the gas, 
consequently, does not meet with any until it reaches the 
top of the glass, where it is ignited, producing a dark smoky 
flame. 

In Fig. 32, air is admitted from below, and rises through 
the orifice at A, concurrently with the gas at the orifice B. 
On being ignited, one long flame is produced, of a dark 
colour, and ending in a smoky top. 

In Fig. 33, the air is introduced from below, and into the 
chamber c c, from which it issues through a perforated 
plate, like the rose of a watering pot; thus producing 
immediate mixture with the gas. On being ignited, a short, 
clear, and brilliant flame was produced, as in the ordinary 
Argand gas burner. 

The heating powers of the flames were then tested, by 
placing a vessel of cold water over each. When over 
Fig. 32, it required 14 minutes to raise the water to 200% 
whereas, over Fig. 33, it reached 200^ in 9 minutes. 

Now, the difference of effect produced in those three ex- 
periments corresponds with what takes place in furnaces and 
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their flues, when the air is excluded, and when it is admitted 
through a single or through numerous orifices. 

Of the imporfcance of mechanical agency ^ in promoting the 
rapid diffusion or mixture of the air and the gas, the modes 
adopted on the continent for rendering the coke gas, or car- 
"bonic oxidey available, are conclusive and instructive. 

M. Feclet has given ample details of the mode of effecting 
the combustion of this gas (the existence of which has, for a 
long time, been practically ignored in this country), in the 
manufacture of iron, and even in the puddling furnaces, 
where the most intense heat is required. 

M. Peclet states that the process at Treveray, in France 
(see Figs. 34 and 35, Plate 3), is preferable to that adopted 
in G-ermany, and for the following reasons, which are quite 
to the point of our present inquiry. 

1st. The air and the gas are better incorporated. . 
2nd. The relative quantities of the gas brought into 

contact with the air are more easily regulated. 
3rd. Combustion is effected by the introduction of the 
smallest excess of air. 

In the apparatus, as shown in the section. Fig. 34, 5Q jets 
of air issue, each in the centre of 50 jets of the gas (carbonixs 
oxide), led from the cupolas of the melting furnaces. On 
examination of the process here exhibited, the mixing and 
combustion, it will be seen, takes place on the instant^ and 
before the flaine and heat enter the chamber of the furnace 
at F, By this arrangement, M. Peclet observes, " that the 
highest temperature that the arts can require is here 
obtained." It is strange that the practical and commercial 
value of this gas, which is so wastefully expended at our 
manufactories, at the summit of the cupolas, but so well 
, understood and economised in France and Germany^ is only 
just now being recognised in this country. 
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CHAPTER V. 

or EEOtrLATIITG THE STJPPLT OF AlU TO THE GAS BY 
SELF-ACTIKG OB OTHEB MECHANICAL APPABATUS. 

MircH has been urged on the necessity for regulating th& 
supply of air entering the iumace, as a means of preventing 
an excess at one time, or insufficient quantity at another. 
The theory is plausible. Practice, however, when tested by 
the aid of a pyrometer, and on the large scale of the furnace, 
has invariably proved its unsoundness and futility. 

If the generation of the gas in a furnace were a constant 
quantity ; or uniformly increasing and decreasing ; and ab- • 
solutely ceasing at some one stage of the chfurge of coal; 
such regulating apparatus would have its merit, ■ The eye 
and the pyrometer, however, at once warn us of the wide 
difference between theory and practice; exhibiting the 
irregularities in the generation of the gas, and the error of 
applying an inflexible scale to a * series of ever varying 
quantities. 

The possibility of regulating the admission of air by 
mechanical means, was the object of numerous efforts. The 
aid of the first mechanical and chemical authorities was 
directed to ascertain whether any, and what degree of ad- 
justment was practicable or advisable. After much inves- 
tigation it was found, that under the varying circumstances 
of land and marine boilers — of quick and slow combustion 
— of large and small furnaces— -of the irregularities of the 
draught, which often varied, even in the several furnaces of 
the same boiler : looking also to the various modes of flring» 
and the uncertain qualities of the fuel employed ; all these 
render the theory of regulating the admission of the air, 
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as each charge proceeded, not only impracticable, but eyen 
injurious. 

In the report made to the Dublin Steam Company, in 
1842, by Mr. Josiah Farkes (the Patentee of the Split- 
bridge), an engineer well qualified for such an inquiry, he 
observes: "During the above-named experiments, I made 
numerous essays of the effect produced by shutting off the 
admission of air to the gases, after the visible inflammable 
gases had ceased to come over, and when the fuel on the" 
grate was cleajr and incandescent. In such cases I always 
Jbund the entire stoppage of air to he followed by diminished 
heat in the flues and by diminished evaporation ; for at these 
times, carbonic oxide continued to be formed ; a gas which, 
though colourless, was converted, by a due mixture of the 
atmospheric air, into flame, possessing, evidently, a high 
intensity of heat, and producing much useful effect. The 
' calorific value of this gas is lost when the air is excluded, 
although its non-combustion is not attended with the pro- 
duction of visible smoke." 

During these investigations it was ascertained, that the 
appearance or non-appearance of visible smoJce was no test, 
either for or against the admission of air — as to quantity. 
Mr. Parkes on this head observes : " The consequences of 
regulating and varying the quantity of air admitted so as to 
suit the varying state of the furnace, as regards the quantity 
of gas given off, also occupied my close attention. It ia 
quite certain that, to effect the perfect combustion of , all 
the combustible gases produced in a furnace, a large demand 
for air (distinct from the air entering the grate) always 
exists : also, that by entirely excluding air, smoke is pro- 
duced, and the heat diminished in all states of the fire. 
Thus, with correctly assigned proportions once ascertained, 
no attention is required on the part of the fireman in regu- 
lating the admission of air. On looking through the sight 
holes, it was manifest, that, as a stream of either carburetted 
hydrogen, or carbonic oxide gas, was at all times generated 
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and passing over ; so there was necessarily a corresponding 
demand for air ; and when supplied, a continuous stream of 
visible flame." 

This is conclusive on the point of regulating the supply 
of air, or shutting it off at any period of a change. - 

In addition to this inquiry, Sir Eobert E^ane (one of the 
highest chemical authorities of the day), was also engaged, 
and made an elaborate investigation and report on the 
subject. 

BSPORT TO THE DiRICTOBS OF THB CiTT OF DUBLIN StEAH-FACEET 

OOMPAKT. 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with yonr request^ that we should proceed to 
examine into the construction and performance of the Marine Boiler 
Furnaces erected at your works in Liverpool, upon the principle of the 
patent of Mr. Williams, we have to report, that we have carefully in- 
spected the operation of these furnaces in their several parts, and also 
some others constructed in a similar manner, upon a large working scale, 
which are now in actual use in various parts of the town ; and that we 
have instituted several series of experiments and observations upon the 
temperature produced by those furnaces, and the manner in which the fuel 
is consumed in them. 

In deducing from those experiments and observations the conclusions 
which will be found embodied in this report, we have taken into careful 
consideration the general chemical principles upon which combustion must 
be carried on, so as to effect the greatest economy of heat and fuel ; and we 
have examined how far those principles are attended to in the construc- 
tion of the various kinds of furnaces that have been proposed for prac- 
tical use. 

The conclusion to which we have arrived, and which we believe to be 
established by very decisive evidence, as well of a practical as of a theore- 
tical kind, may be briefly expressed as foUows : 

1st. That, in the combustion of coals, a large quantity of gaseous and 
inflammable material is given out, which, in furnaces of the ordinary con- 
struction, is, in great measure, lost for heating purposes, and gives rise to 
the great body of smoke which, in manu^turing towns, produces much 
inconvenience. 

2nd. That the proportion which the gaseous and volatile portion of the 
fuel bears to that which is facedf and capable of complete combustion on a 
common furnace grate, may be considered as (me-fcmrth, in the case of 
ordinary coal. 
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8id. That the air for the oomlrastion of this gaseous comestible material 
oannoty with advantage, be introdaced either throTigh the i&terstices of the 
fire bars, or the door by opening it. In the former case, the air is 
depriyed of its oxygen by passing through the solid fuel, and then only 
helps to carry off the combustible gases before they can be burned ; and, in 
the latter case, the aii' which wonld enter, by reason of its proportionate 
mass, would produce a cooling influence^' and cannot oonveniently be mixed 
so as properly to support the combustion of the gases. 

4th. That the combustion of the gaseous materials of the fuel is best 
accomplished by introducing, through a number of thin or small orifices, 
the necessary supply of air, so that it may enter in a divided form and 
rapidly TOIL with the heated gases in such proportions as to effect their com- 
plete combustion. 

5th. That, in burning coJse, or when coal has been burned down to a 
dear red fire, although the combustion on the grate may appear to be per- 
fect, and little or no flame maybe produced, and no smoke whatever made, 
there may he a great amownt of useful heat lost, owing to the formation of 
carbonic oxide, which, not finding a fresh supply of air at a proper place, 
necessarily passes off unbumed. 

6th. That under the common arrangements of boiler furnaces, where 
there is intense combustion on WiQ fire-grate, and but little in ^Ai^ fines, the 
differences of temperature in and around the rarious parts of the boiler are 
greater ; and, consequently, the boiler is most subject to the results of 
unequal temperatures. On the other hand, when the process of combustion 
is spread through the flues, as well as over the fire-grate, the temperature 
remains most uniform throughout, and the boiler and its settings must be 
least liable to injury. 

7th. That the heat produced by the combustion of the, inflammable 
gases and vapours from the fuel, in flues or chambers behind the 
bridge, must be considerable, and can be advantageously applied to 
boUers, the length of which may be commensurate with that of the 
heated flues. 

In further substantiation of these conclusions, we will describe the 
results of our experiments made with the marine boilers fitted up with 
air-apertures on Mr. Williams's plan, in order to d^ermine how far, in 
practice, the scientific principles of combustion may be economically carried 
out. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH COAL. 

ExPBRIVBirT 1. 

When the fire was charged with co^l, and air admitted only in the 
ordinary way, (the passage to the air-distributors being dosed,) the entire 
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interior of the flues was filled with a dense Uack smoke, which ponred out 
from the orifice of the chimney in great quantity, and as obsenred through 
the sight-holes. The mean temperature of the flues in this experiment being 
found to be 650°. 

ExPBBIlfENI 2. 

The furnace being charged in the same manner with coal, and the supply 
of air by the dividing apparatus fully let on, the smoke instantly dis- 
appeared. Nothing visible passed from the chimney. The flues became 
filled with a clear yellow flame, which wound round at a maximum 
distance of thirty feet, and the mean temperature at the turn of the flue 
was found to be 1211°. 

Hence, the quantity of heat conveyed to the water through the flues, was 
nearly doubled by introducing the air in this divided manner ; and, whilst 
the fuel remained the same, the combustion was rendered perfect, and no 
smoke produced. 

Experiment S. 

The furnace being charged with coal exactly as before, the passage to 
the air^apertures was one-half closed. A grey smoke issued from the 
chimney. The flues were occupied by a lurid flame, occasionally, of 
nearly forty feet in length ; the mean temperature of the flues being found 
to be 986°. 

Thusy with half the supply of air, a mean condition was obtained 
between the dense black smoke and imperfect combustion of the first 
experiment^ and the vivid combustion and perfect absence of smoke of the 
second. 



BXPBRIMENTS WITH COKE. 

Having thus tested the circumstances of the combustion of coal, under 
different conditions of the furnace, we next proceeded to ascertain the exact 
dztjumstances of the combustion of coke. 

EXPEBIXENT 4. 

The furnace being fully charged with cokef (from the Gas Works,) and 
the atr-opeffure doted, so that it burned as in an ordinary furnace, the 
flues were dark, but a bluish-yellow flame extended under the boiler to the 
back, a space of ten feet. The mean temperature of the flue was then 
found to be 702^ 

The eoal, under the same drcumstances^ having given a mean tempera- 
ture of 650% a difference of 52° heating power was thus shown in fikvour of 
eoke, and which agrees with results obtained by others with furnaces of the 
ordinary construction. 

1 
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EXPEBIXEHT 5. 

The famace being again charged with coke, the air-aperture was opened 
ont-half. The flues then became occupied with a flame of various tints, — 
blue, yellow, and rose-coloured, — ^produced by the combustion of carbonic- 
oxide and various other gaseous products. This flame extended through 
twenty-five feet. The mean temperature of the flue was then found to be 
1010°. 

Thus, even with coke, the increase of available heating power, produced 
by the admission of air on Mr. Williams's plan, was found to be 300*, or 
three-tenths of the entire. 

SXPJSRIXBNT 6. 

The furnace being again charged with coke, and the air-aperture fvUy 
opened, the flame in the flue shortened to about fifteen feet, and the mean 
temperature of the flue became 852°. 

Hence it appeared, that there had been a larger quantity of air admitted 
in this last case than was necessary for the combustion of the gases &om 
the coke ; and hence a cooling efiect had been produced, such as to neutralise 
one half of the advantage which would have otherwise been gained. 

It results from these experiments, — 

1st. That the air-aperture of the furnace was sufficient for the proper 
combustion of coals, but was one-half too large for coke. 

2nd. That by the use of the air-apertures, in the case of coals, all smoke 
ia prevented, and the useful efiect of the fuel much increased. 

8rd. That, even when coke is used, the heating efiect is also much 
increased by the admission of air by apertures behind or at the bridge ; 
but it required only one-half of the air which is necessary for coal. 
If, however, it be supplied with the quantity best adapted for ^kU^ 
one-half of the advantage is again lost by the cooling power of this 
excess of air. 

4th. Since, in all ordinary cases of practice, firesh fuel is added in 
moderate quantities, at short intervals of time, it was not found necessary 
to alter the rate of admission of the air by valves or other mechanism. 
A uniform current, admitting a quantity of air intermediate to that neces- 
sary for coal alone, will abundantly suffice for the perfect combustion of 
the.'fuel, and need not require any extra attention on the part of the 
ii^kmen. 

In conclusion, we have to state as our opinion, that the anangement of 
fiimace and admission of distributed air -on Mr. Williams's plaA, fulfils the 
conditions of complete combuBtion in the highest degree^ as far as is com- 
patible with the varieties which exist in the oonstmetion of boUem, the 
peculiar character of the coal employed, and the nature of the draught ; the 
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formation of smoke is prevented ; and the economy of fuel we cannot 

consider as being less than an average of one-fifth of the entire in the 

case of coJcCj and of one-third of the entire when coal is used. 

"We are, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servants, 

EOBBRT KANE, M.D., M.R.LA., 

Professor of Natural Philosophy to the Royal Dubliv Society, and 
Professor of Chemistry to the Apothecariet^ Hall of Ireland. 

R. H. BEETT, Ph.D., F.L.S., 
Professor of Cheinistry to the Liverpool CoUegiate Institution, 

The inference from these chemical investigations is, that 
tliere is no interval from the heginning to tlie end of a charge, 
when there is not a large hody of comhusfihle gas generated 
in the fttrnace, and a large sv^pply of atmospheric air 
required. 

The advocates of self-acting valves have overlooked the 
chemical fact, that as soon as the coal gas (carburetted 
hydrogen) ceases to be evolved, the fuel on the bars would 
then be in an incandescent state, and precisely in the con- 
dition to furnish a copious generation of the other gas — the 
<iolce-gaSy or carbonic oxide; but which had not hitherto been 
noticed by any writer in connection with toiler furnaces.* 
Now, as this latter gas requires (for equal volumes) one-half 
the quantity of air of the former, it is equally necessary that 
such be supplied, or the heating power of carbon would be 
lost.t The characteristics of this gas have already been 
given. Its practical application requires here to be noticed. 

* ** Carbonic oxide^'* observes Professor Graham, " may be obtained by 
transmitting carbonic acid over red hot charcoaL The combustion is often 
witnessed in a coke or charcoal fire. The carbonic add produced in the 
lower part of the fire is converted into carbonic oxide as it passes up 
through the red hot embers,** 

*t* Mr. Dewrance, Engineer of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, when 
that faet was pointed out, felt the importance of allowing a large quantity 
of air to enter through the doo)^, by numerous orifices, and expeHenced the 
increased heating powers aH^g fntaii the> eombustioti of the ^ke gas in the 
fhmaoes of lus locomotives, 

B 2 
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"EoT obtaining the Buppoaed advantages of regulating the 
admisrion of the air bj mechanical agency, many ingenious 
contrivances have been HUggeated. Among these the fol- 
lowing was tested many years back by the Dublin Steam 
Company : In the diagram, Fig. 86, a is the orifice for the 

Fig. S«. 



admission of the air ; h the valve ; o the dstem with ball to 
regulate the fall of the valve ; e the supply cistern ; f the 
tap for letting off the water ; y the tap for regulating the 
rate at which the valve descends. During the first half of 
a twenty minutes' chai^ the valve has no operation, ika 
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aperture remaining open^ the full supply of air being then 
required. During the next five minutes it gradually closes, 
and during the last five minutes remains dosed, to counteract 
the neglect of firemen in allowing too much air to enter 
through the uncovered bars at the end of each charge. 
Simple as this plan was, it became unnecessary, and was 
finally discarded. 

As some notoriety has lately been given to the plan 
patented by Mr. Frideaux, it may here be expected that it 
should receive examination. Mr. Prideaux very justly ob- 
serves : * ^' Only two methods present themselves by which 
the supply of air and the wants of the fiimace can be made 
to correspond — either both must be made constant and 
regular, or the fluctuations of one must be made to coincide 
with those of the other." Again, " If a continuous and 
equable supply is to be furnished to a furnace, then the 
supply of fuel must be made continuous also. This appears 
to be the most perfect method of working a furnace, and it 
is to accomplish this object that most of the attempts to 
prevent smoke, and obtain perfect combustion, have been 
directed. Brunton's revolving grate. Jukes' endless chain 
of fire-bars, and more than one kind of rotary feeder, all 
fulfil, with tolerable efficiency, the purposes for which they 
were designed.*' 

With these just and appropriate remarks Mr. Prideaux 
, introduces his own plan of '* A self'closing vdhe for prevent' 
vng smoke and economising the fuel" and by which to cause 
*' the fluctuations between supply and demand to coincide,*^ 
He then describes the action of his valve as follows : " The 
stoker when he closes the furnace door after firing, will raise 
the arm of a lever appended to it : this movement throws 
wide open a sliding valve in the face of the door, which 
immediateUf commences closing, slowly and automatically, by 
the gravity of the lever, and affords during the progress of 

* ^^ RudimeiUary Treatise on Fuel, p<irticularly toiih reference to 
Jteverberatory Fwrnaeetf by T. Symes Prideaux, Esq. Jobn Weale." 
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ks descent, a graduallj diminishing supply cf air to the fire, 
in harmony with the gradually diminishing requirements of 
thefueV 

By what means this hitherto undiscovered phenomenon 
of the gradually diminishing requirements of the fuel during 
the first half of each charge was ascertained, is not stated. 
Now, however plausible this theory may be, it is at once 
disproved by experiment — the ^' wants of the furnace*^ being 
in direct contradiction to the alleged '^ gradually diminishing 
reqmrements of the fuel." In truth, experiment proves, 
that ''to cause the fiuctuationa "between the supply and 
demand to coincide,^^ the arrangements of the valve should 
have been just the reverse of what is here described as 
taking place, and should rather require a gradually increasing 
(instead of diminishing) supply of air to the fire, in harmony 
with the gradually increasing (instead of diminishing) re- 
quirements of the fuel. 

By the operation of closing the valves, the act of dimi- 
nishing the supply of air begins on a fresh charge of eoal 
being made, and it is entirely closed when one-half the time 
required for the charge has expired ; thus necessarily re- 
maimng shut during the second half-— on the supposition that 
there was no gas then generated, and no further supply of 
air necessary,* 

■ * As iJuA operation of the T&lve is so directly opposed to the true 
requireiAents of .the fuel, the, pa|)entee's own 4escripiaoii of it is here 
giyen: — 

<< To give an illustration of its mode of action : Supposing a fresh 
supply of coal to be put on a furnace every 16 minutes — ^the smoke (mean- 
ing gas) consequent upon coaling, to come gradually to an end at the eX' 
piration of eight minutes — and that immediately after coaling, the famaoe 
requires at the rate of 100 measures of. air p^r minute, (admitted above the 
fuel), to furnish the requisite amount of oxygen to prevent smoke. 

''For such a furnace as the above, this valve is adjusted so as to furnish 
at the rate of 100 measures of air per minute when wide open, and to 
gradwdXy close at the end of eight minutes. Nov, as tiie operation of 
closing occupies ^ht min^ites, at four miniites after coaling the valve is 
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It is here manifest that the error into which Mr. Frideauz 
has £Ekllen, has arisen from assuming, theoretically, that the 
generation of gas (which he inadvertantly calls smoke) would 
^^come gradually to an end- at the expiration of eight minutes^*^ 
from a charge which would take sixteen minutes for its 
eorapletion. If, indeed, that really were the case, then this 
action of his valve '^ gradually closing at the end of eight 
minutes," would produce perfect harmony between the 
supply of air and the requirements of the fuel." 

The Eeports already given by Sir Eobert Kane and Dr. 
Brett, Mr. Parkes, Mr. Houldsworth, and Mr. Pairbaim, 
being all in direct disproof of the above, render any further 
remark here unnecessary, except to notice the important 
difference thus established between theory and practice; 
and the absolute necessity of proof — ^not by the fallacious 
test of the appearance or non-appearance of smoke, but by 
ascertaining the temperature in the flue, by the pyrometer, 
from the beginning to the end of a charge — and the length, 
character, and colour of the flame, by actual observation. 

Mr. Frideaux proceeds : '^ The door of the furnace should 
be double, and the air should pass into the furnace through 
a series of perforations.^^ By this arrangement, he observes, 
'^ three important points are secured : 1st, the heating the 
air ; 2ndly, the keepng the outer door of the furnace com- 
paratively cool ; 3rdly, its subdivision into minute jets^ 

A few words on each of these three points will here 
suffice. 1st, Of ^^ heating the air^ As Mr. Frideaux takes 
in the air, as aU others do, at mere atmospheric temperature, 
his claim for " heating the air" goes for nothing. Whatever 
heat it acquires (and which has been ascertained to be wholly 

lialf shut, consequently admitimg at the rate of only fifty measures of air 
per miante, and the whole amount of air admitted in the eight minutes 
during vhioh the yalye is open, will be 400 measures ; and this quantity^ 
suppUad in a gradually diminishing manner, «n haofMwy vniK the grod'a- 
ally dimimshing reqikirwi>^$ of the futHy is found sufficient to prevent all 
smoke.'* 
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insignificant) can alone be obtained by passing through the 
perforations in the door plate, as it does in the numerous 
plans hereafter described. [Mr. Prideaux's own authority 
will hereafter be quoted in proof of the fallacy of the hot-air 
theory.] 

2ndly, As to " keeping the outer door of the furnace com- 
paratively cooV* This is too unimportant a circumstanoe 
to require further notice. 

3rdly, As to passing the air " through a series of perforoF- 
tioMy and its subdivision into minute jets;" it is only 
necessary to add, that it is a satisfactory illustration of the 
principle of the Argand furnace, and of the correct practice 
enforced in every page of this treatise. Mr. Frideaux has, 
however, omitted to state that fact, or to disclaim any merit 
or originality in this, the only useful part of his patent for 
" the preventing of smoke and economising the fueV^ 

Impressed with the importance of the small-jet system^ 
Mr. Prideaux further adds : '' An attempt is often made to 
mitigate the smoke and imperfect combustion, by leaving 
the furnace door ajar for a certain period after the addition 
of fresh fuel." To this he correctly objects, on the ground 
that the air then ** enters en masse,'* instead of '^ in smaU 
jets" Numerous other illustrations might here be given as 
to the efficiency of the '' subdivision into minute jets" Mr. 
Frideaux's evidence in corroboration is, however, important, 
although it lays him open to the charge of assuming to be 
the inventor, or original patentee, of what had long been so 
well established.* 

* It is here scarcely necessary to say, that had this pUm, with this 
description by the patentee himself, been brought out twelye months 
earlier, that is, before the expiration of the patent for the Argand fnmaoe^ 
it conld not have stood the test of a jnry, so identical is the applieation and 
description : ''The series of perforations, and the tuhdiviaum of the air 
into minute jete," being equally applicable to both patents, >nd conveying^ 
in the most appropriate terms, the very principle and mode of applying the 
Argand furnace. In fact, the accurate description given by Dr. Ure^ (who 
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With reference to the progressive rate of generation of 
the gas in a furnace, and the consequent demand for atmo- 
spheric air, the length of the flame (when the air is properly 
supplied) fiimishes the best evidence. The following tabular 
view of the result of numerous accurate experiments, made 
many years back, and expressly to ascertain the rate of 
evoluiion of the gases, throughout a charge of 40 minutes' 
duration, is conclusive: — 
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lumself settled the terms of the speoifioation,) famishes condutive evidence 
of the identity of the two plcms. Dr. Ure (Dictionary of Arts) observes: 
" The patent of 1839 consists in the introduction of the air through a 
number of amaU oriJieeSf the operation of the air entering in small jete 
into the half-burned hydro-carburetted gases oyer the fires, is their perfect 
oxygenation.*' '^Agaan, one of the many methods in which Mr. Williams 
has carried out the principles of what he justly calls his Argand /tcmace, 
IB represented in the figure *' (which he gives). ** The box is perforated 
either with rwmd or oblong orifices,^* &c, ** In some cases the fire-door 
projects, with an intermediate space, into which the air may be admitted, 
in regulated quantity^ through a moteabU viiklve in the door.** 
* The thermometer bnlb was here inserted iu the flne^ so fiir as to prevent 

H 3 
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We here see, that so fur from the qnaatity of gas generated 
being ^reateH at first, and ceasing when the charge was one- 
half exhausted, it is just the reverse, - In fact, anj one wha 
ha3 observed the indications of the pyrometer in the flue, 
and has looked into a furnace in action^ must have observed^ 
that, there being.much moisture in the coal to be evaporated, 
it required a considerable time before tiie full supplj of gas 
was being generated, and the temperature in the flue had 
risen to the maximum. Purther, that when the first half of 
the charge was exhausted, the greatest quantity of gas was 
then momentarily evolved — the longest flame existing in the 
flue — and the highest temperature indicated by the pyro- 
meter; consequently, the fullest supply of air was then 
required. 

The following experiment is also in point here : This was 
made with a larger charge of coal, and during 60 minutes 
(the bars being kept well covered), the object being to 
ascertain the relative quantity of each kind of gas evolved ; 
and thus form a guide to the quantity of air required, at the 
several intervals, from the beginning to the end of a charge. 
[The observations were taken from two sight-apertures : one 
at the back end of the boiler, and the other at the front, 
looking into the flue.] "When the supply of carburetted 
hydrogen gas was nearly exhausted, the distinct flames, and 
their two distinct colours and characteristics, might clearly 
be distinguished. The following Table will present a view 
of the relative quantities of the two gases (carbonic acid 
and carbonic . oxide, or coke gas) produced during the 
progress : — 

the mercury rising aboTe 600*'-^the higbest range we see being 540^— wben 
the charge was half expended. Tbe absolute beat in the flue was, bowerer, 
considerably higher, as ascertained by tbe melting points of a series of 
metallic alloys, prepared by Sir Bobert Kane, expressly for the purpose. 
By these, inserted in the flue, it was found that the absolute heat escaping 
ca the foot ofibMfwmd, ww at least 750°. 
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4 . . 
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Here column 4 may be taken as indicating the gross 
quantities of combustible gases evolved, and requiring a 
supply of air. In numerous other furnaces, in which the 
air was properly introduced, and the fuel properly covering 
the bars, the flame was seen during a large portion of an 
hour's charge, extending along the side flues from twenty to 
thirty feet. The quantity of the coke gets will be in propor- 
tion to the thickness or body of the fuel, and its state of 
incandescence. 

With the view of accommodating the supply of fuel to 
the demand for air, the best practical mode is the equalising 
of the quantity of gas requiring such supply. This was done 
eflectually thirty years back, by arranging the furnaces so 
that each pair shall be connected with one common flue. 
This arrangement, for alternate flring, adopted among 
others in the steamer ^' Boyal WUliam'* (as hereafter 
shown), is every way satisfactory. A similar arrangement 
has been introduced in Her Majesty's Steamers '* Mermes^^* 
" Spitfire,** and " Firefly,** as described in Tredgold's work ; 
nothing, however, is there shown as to the means for intro- 
ducing the air, and, consequently, the value of this flue 
arrangement is lost. 

Pig. 87, taken from Feclet's work, shows a similar mode 
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adopted in France, for equalising the supply and demand of 
gas and air. It will be manifest that, assuming the fur- 
naces to be charged alternately, the quantity of gas behind 
the bridge will be the mean of that generated in both 
furnaces. 



Fig. 37. 






c 



'er 





Another and a very effectual mode of equalising the 
supply of gas, and thus practically equalising the supply of 
air, is by charging the furnace-grate alternately, ^«^ on the 
one side, and then on the other. Where the furnace is wide 
enough, this is very effective. 

The result of this inquiry into the policy of attempting, 
by mechanical mecms, to regulate the rate of supply of air to 
the gas during the continuance of each charge is, that it can 
be productive of no practical value ; and the more so, since, 
as observed by Mr. Partes, that " as a stream of either ear' 
huretted hydrogen, or carhonic oxide gas will, at times, be 
generated, and passing over, there must necessarily be a 
corresponding demand for air." 

In the report to the British Association, on this very 
point, Mr. Houldsworth observes : *' It has been generally 
supposed, that when there was a perfectly red fire in the 
furnace, and when no smoke was generated, the admission 
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of cold air at the bridge would do harm instead of good, by 
reducing the temperature in the flues. He had, howeyer, 
tried the experiment that morning. After having the air- 
passages closed for some time, he had opened them when 
the coals in the fire were perfectly charred^ and found an 
immediate and decided increase of temperature in the flue. 
The increasing temperature was certainly the most striking, 
if the air-pdsdages were opened shortly after a large quantiiy 
of fresh fuel had been put on ; but, at all times he fbund 
there was an increase when the air was admitted^ and a 
decrease when it was excluded J* 

Practical proof of this kind at once puts an end to the 
theory of self-regulating valves. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE PLACE MOST SXIITABLE FOE INTEODUCIKO THE 
AIR TO THE OAS IS A FXTENACE. 

HAYiKa spoken of the necessity of mechanical aid in pro- 
ducing a sufficiently rapid admixture of the air and the gas, 
we have now to consider of the place best adapted for 
applying this aid. 

As regards the carbon on the bars, it is manifest that no 
other place could be selected than directly from the ash-pit. 
That this is not available for introducing the air to the 
gaseous product of the coal, has now to be considered. 

Tredgold contemplated introducing the entire supply of 
air through the ash-pit and bars, observing that, " the gas 
which distils from the fresh fuel having to pass over the red- 
hot embers, through which the air in the ash-pit ascends^ 
will be inflamed." Here we have the old error, viz., sup- 
posing that passing the gas over red-hot fuel would eflect its 
combustion. 

The plan adopted by Mr. Farkes of introducing the air 
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through what is called the tplU bridge, as hereafter shown, 
appears to have been among the first which recognised the 
providing a separaie supply of air ixy the farnace gases, 
independently of that which passed through the fiiel on the 
bars. 

This plan was sufficiently effective, when combined with 
the system of small furnaces, with small charges of coal ; or 
large furnaces when charged heavily, with sufficient fuel for 
many hours* consumption, producing a uniform generation 
of gas during a long interval, and by the means of slow 
combustion. The issue of the air through the narrow 
orifice in the top of the bridge, was, however, found to be 
unsuited to the large furnaces, with quick combustion and 
heavy charges incidental to the boilers used in steam- 
vessels. It was also liable to be occasionally obstructed by 
the stronger current of heated products crossing the aper- 
ture, in the same way as the ascent of smoke from a house- 
chimney is obstructed by a strong wind sweeping across it. 
Numerous modifications of this plan were adopted in steam- 
vessels, the most important of which will hereafter be given,, 
with the view of explaining the several causes of their 
fiulure, and which it is often as important to know as those 
of success. 

When the chemistry of combustion in furnaces was ex- 
amined in 1841, it was shown that the required quantity of 
air was much greater than had been contemplated by prac- 
tical men, or stated by any writer on the subject ; and that 
no single orifice could be sufficient for the admission of that 
quantity, unless by introducing it in such volume as would 
produce a chilling effect on the flame, and a diminished: 
amount of evaporative duty — a fact strangely overlooked in 
all previous practice. 

The arrangement subsequently adopted in several vessels 
of the Dublin Steam Company admitted the air through 
numerous apertures, and in a divided state. This mode, 
which has been clearly described by Dr. TJre in his Die- 
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tionarj of Arts under the bead of '^ Smoke Nuisance/'* was 
alwajB effective when the draught waa sufficient for the 
double supply of air, to the fuel in the bars, and the gas in 

* '' Smohe Nuisance, Among the fifty several inventionfi which have 
heen jMitented for effecting this purpose, with regard to steam-hoiler and 
other large furnaces, very few are sufficiently economical or effective. The 
first xierson who investigated this snhject in a truly philosophical manner 
was Mr. Charles Wye Williams, managing director of the Dublin and 
Liverpool Steam Navigation Company, and he has also had the merit of 
constructing many furnaces, both for marine and land steam-engines, which 
thoroughly pi;event the production of smoke, with increased energy of com- 
bustion, and a more or less considerable saving of fuel, according to the 
care of the stoker. The specific invention, for which he obtained a patent 
in 1839, consists in the introduction of a proper quantity of atmospheric 
air to the bridges and flame-beds of the furnaces through a great number of 



Fig. 38. 
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tmdll orificesj connected with a common pipe or eanal, whose area ean be 
increased or diminished, according as the oircnmstanoes of complete com- 
bustion may require, by means of an external valve. The operation of air 
thus entering w small jtU into the half-burned hydxo-oarburetted gases 
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the furnace chamber. The difference which attends its ap- 
plication was often considerable, and arose from the want of 

over the fires, and m the first fiue, is their perfect oxygenation — the develop* 
ment of all the heat which that can produce, and the entire prevention of 
smoke. One of the many ingenious methods in which Mr. Willuuns has 
carried out the principles of what he justly calls his Argand fumaee^ is 
represented at fig. 38, where a is the ash-pit of a steam-boiler furnace ; 
b is the mouth of a tube which admits the external air into the chamber^ 
or iron box of distribution c, placing immediately beyond the fire-bridge 
g, and before the diffusion, or mixing chamber/. The front box in perfo- 
rated either with round or oblong wnfices, as shown in the two smaU 
figures e e beneath ; d is the fire-door, which may have its fire-brick lining 
also perforated. In some cases the fire-door projects in front, and it^ as 
well as the sides and arched top of the fire-place, are constructed of perfi>« 
rated fire-tiles, enclosed in common brickwork, with an intermediate spacer 
into which the air may be admitted in regulated quantity through a move, 
able valve in the door. I have seen a fire-place of this latter oonstruetiom 
performing admirably, without smoke, with an economy of one-seventh of 
the coals formerly consumed in producing a like amount of steam from an 
ordinary furnace. Very ample evidence was presented, in a late session, to 
the Smoke Prevention Committee of the House of Commons (July 1848) of 
the successful application of Mr. Williams^s patent invention to many 
furnaces of the largest dimensions, more especially by Mr. Henry Houlds- 
worth, of Manchester, who, mounting in the first flue a pyrometrical rod, 
which acted on an external dial-index, succeeded in observing every varia- 
tion of temperature produced by varying the introduction of the air-jets 
into the mass of ignited gases passing out of the furnace. He thereby de- 
monstrated that 20 per cent, more heat could be easily obtained from the 
fuel when Mr. Williams^s plan was in operation, than when the fire was 
left to bum in the usual way, and with the production of the usual 
volumes of smoke. It is to be hoped that a law wUl be enacted i/n, the pre- 
sent session of Parliament, for the suppression^ or at leaat abatement, 
of this nuisance, which so greatly disfigures and pollutes many parts of 
London, as well as all our manufacturing towns, while it acts injuriously 
on animal and vegetable life. Much praise is due to Mr. Williams for his 
inde&tigable and disinterested labours in this difficult enterprise^ and for 
his forbearance under much unmerited obloquy from narrow-minded preju- 
dice and indocile ignorance." 

It is here worthy of notice, that although the above was written and 
published by Dr. Ure so many years back, it is now only in 1854 that Par* 
liament have interposed in the manner there suggested. 
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draught, or from the perverse adherence to the old and kzj 
method of charging the front half of the furnaces heavily, 
even to the doors, while leaving much of the bridge end but 
thinly covered, as hereafter will be shown. Such a mode of 
charging the furnaces necessarily caused an irregular com- 
bustion of the fuel, and a consequent excessive admission of 
air, counteracting all effects at appropriating separate sup* 
plies to the coke and the gas. 

The introducing of the air to land boilers, in numerous 
films, or divided portions, was first practically adopted in 
1841, at numerous furnaces in Manchester, .and at the 
water-works in Liverpool, and at the stationary engine 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Sailway, under the 
direction of the engineer, Mr. John Dewrance. That at the 
water-works, with a shaft of 150 feet high, had previously 
caused an intolerable nuisance ; both, however, have since 
remained luinoticed and forgotten, even by the authorities 
in Liverpool, apparently from the mere circumstance of the 
nuisance having been effectually abated, and attention being 
no longer drawn to it. 

With reference to the place for the admission of the air, 
it is here stated, advisedly and after much experience, that 
it is a matter of perfect indifference as to effect^ in what part 
of the fwmace or flue it is introdficed, provided this alU 
importcmt condition he attended tOy namely^ that the mecho" 
nical mixture of the air and gas he continuously effected^ 
hefore the temperature of the carbon of the gas (then in the 
state of flame) he reduced helow that of ignition. This tem- 
perature, according to Sir Humphry Davy, should not be 
under 800^ Eahr., since, below that, flame cannot be pro- 
duced or sustained. GUiis, in fact, is the basis of protection 
in the Miner's Safety-Lamp. In practice, the air has been 
introduced at all parts of thefurnace, and with equally good 
effect. Its admission through a plate distributor, at the 
back of the bridge and at the door end, effected all that 
could be desired. 
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The adoption during the last few years of the ttihuUnr 
system in marine boilers, is now to be noticed, inasmuch as 
it rendered a different arrangement absolutely necessary. 

The chief characteristic of the tubular boiler is the short" 
ness of the distance, or run, between the furnace and the 
tubes. The result is, the impossibility of effecting the 
triple duty of generating the gas, mixing it with the air^ 
and completing the combustion within the few feet, and the 
fraction of a second of time, which are there available. To 
obtain the desired effect the air was then introduced at the 
door end of the furnace ; thus, as it were, adding the length 
of the furnace to the length of the run. 

The main object being the introducing of the air in a 
divided state to the gaseous atmosphere of the furnace 
chamber, the following experiment was made : The centre 
bar of a boiler, four feet long, was taken out, and over the 
vacant space an iron plate was introduced, bent in the form 
as shown in Eig. 39. 

Here, the upper portion of the bent plate, projecting 



Kg. 39. 




three inches above the fuel, was punched with five rows of 
half-inch holes, through which the air issued in 66 streams. 
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Adequate mixture was thus iDstaiitly obtained, as in the 
Ai^nd gaa-bumer ; the appearance as viewed through the 
sight-holes at the end of the boilerB, being even bril- 
liant, and aa if atreaitu ofjlame, instead of ttr earns of air, bad 
issued irom the numerouH oriScea. It is needleaa to add, 
that nowhere could a cooling effect be produced, notwith- 
standing the great volume of air so introduced. 

The sectional view of the furnace, looked at from behind, 
as in Fig, 40, represents the character and diffusive action 
of the flame. 

Thia led to the enlarging of Fig- *«- 

the door-end of the furnaces 
anffidentlj to admit the re- 
quired number of apertures 
and full supply of air ; an 
arrangement which has been 
for years in successful opera- 
tion, both in marine and land 
boilers. 

In practice, the great diffi- 
culty lay in adapting the plan 
to marine boilers, the door- 
ways of which are made bo 

contracted as to render it \^_ y 

impossible to introduce the 

required number of half-inch onflces, as hereafter will be 

shown. 

Before examioing the respective merits of the plans here 
referred to, it will be advisable to notice one of the causes 
of derangement, and from which many, though sound in 
principle, were rendered inefficient in practice. 

On looking into the flues of land boilers, through suit- 
ably placed sight-holes, when the furnace is in full action, 
numerous brilliant sparks may he seen, carried through the 
flues with great, rapidity, to the distance of ten to twenty 
feet b^ore their luminous chaiaicter is lost, and they.beeome 
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deposited in the tubes, or flues, or wherever eddies are 
formed. These sparks consist, chiefly, of particles of sand 
in a state of fusion. When these do not thus separate from 
the coal, they fall on the bars, and, combining with the 
ashes, form clinkers. These particles of sand, flying off at 
a high temperature, adhere to whaterer they touch; and^ 
with the dust, and small particles of cinders or coke, carried 
onward by the current. All up the orifices in the air-distri- 
butor boxes, and, if not removed, prevent the passage of the 
required quantity of air. 

It is now proposed to give instances of such of the modes 
of constructing furnaces as have been hitherto adopted, and 
which illustrate any principle, or peculiar mode of action, 
worthy of notice. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OF VABIOUS FUBNAOE ABBAEfGEMElTTS, WITH 
OBSEBVATIoyS THEBEON. 

The following remarks on the peculiarities of the several 
plans of furnaces here shown, are the results of practical 
observations extended over a series of years, and may here 
be useful, as indicating what should be avoided, as well as 
provided, respecting the admission of air : — 

Pig. 41 represents one of the modes first adopted, under 
the patent for the Argand furnace of 1839 ; introducing the 
air in numerous jets. This was applicable to land boilers, 
where ample space was aflbrded for the perforated tubes, 
made of fire-clay, or cast-iron ; and was first' adopted at the 
water-works in Liverpool. In this application the incon- 
venience arising from the sand and other matters in an 
incandescent state, adhering to, and closing the orifices, was 
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considenble. The pUh, as abeadj noticed (from Dr. Tire's 
Dictionary), was then substituted, and has continued ever 
■ince in active operation at those works. 



The folle«ing are principall; connected with marine 
boilers: — 
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Pig. 42 represents the ordinary marine furnace. No pro- 
vision whatever is here made for the admission of air, 
except from the ash-pit, and through the bars, and fuel on 
them. It is needless to add, that, from the absence of air 
to the gas, a large volume of smoke must here necessarily 
be produced. 

Fig. 42. 




Pig. 43. Parkas' Split Bridge. This plan, patented in 
1820, was effective when the consumption of coal and the 
generation of gas were small and imiform; or when the 
furnace was large, and heavily charged, to last for six or 



Fig. 43. 




i ^^^^^^"'^ 



eight hours, with slow combustion. The generation of the 
gas being uniform, and the demand for air moderate, the 
supply through the narrow orifice in the bridge was suffi- 
cient. This plan has formed the basis of several re-inven- 
tions; the Patentees either not being aware of it, or not 
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adbiovledgiag the source of the effect for which they took 



^ig. a. This adaptation of the split bridge in marine 
boilers was early made, by the then Engineer of the Dublin 
Steam Company, to avoid the collection of ashes in the 
lower shelf of the air-orifice, by which the passage of 
the air was obstructed. The furnaces being charged at 
short interrala, and the combustion rapid, the supply of air 
was insufficient. The aperture at the top of the bridge was 
liable to be choked with ashes and small coals, occasionaUy 
thrown over. 

Kg. 46. 



Fig. 45. This change was not found effective. The 
seoond opening for the admission of air, at the end of the 
bars, was quite irregular in its action, 'j, It was also found to 
interfere with the action in the split bridge ; the air pre- 
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ferring, at certain states of the fuel, to enter by the open 
space at the end of the bars, as the nearest and hottest 
coarse, whenever that place was uncovered. 

Pig. 46. 




Fig. 4G. This was adopted in a steamer of large power, 
and was intended to remedy the evil as stated in the last 
figure. The aperture being made larger, the air entered 
too much in a mass, and produced a cooling effect; and 
much fuel was also wasted by falling through into the 
ash-pit. This was subsequently altered to the plan here- 
after shown in Fig. 61 ; the bars being reduced from 7 feet 
6 inches, to 6 feet, and with good effect. 

Fig. 47. 




Fig. 47. This arrangement remedied that of the pre- 
ceding, by saving the fuel thrown to the end ; and which, 
falling on the small supplemental grate, was there con- 
sumed. In practice, however, it was less effective as to 
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generating steam, and irregular in its action, and was rerj 
destructive of the bars. 




Fig. 48. 



t 




Pig. 48. This plan, adopted in 1840, was one of the first 
applied to marine boilers, on the principle of the Argand 
furnace, bj which the air was made to enter in divided 
streams, through the apertures in an eight-inch tube, from 
behind the boiler. This plan was fully effective so long as 
the perforations in the tube remained open. The small 
orifices, each but a quarter of an inch, however, becoming 
covered, and closed bj the sand and ashes, the supply of air 
was consequently diminished, and the tube became heated 
and destroyed. 

Fig. 49. 




Pig. 49. This plan, adopted in the steamer, the " Leeds,** 
was very effective so long as the inclined plate and its 
numerous orifices remained perfect. As, however, it also 
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became clogged, or covered with coal, thrown over during 
charging, it warped, ^.nd became injured. 

Fig. 50. 




Fig. 50. This alteration was made in the same boiler, to 
counteract the evil above-mentioned. The bars were 
shortened from 6 feet to 4 feet 6 inches. The air was 
here introduced through a plate pierced with half-inch 
holes. This was quite successful : ignition and combus- 
tion were complete ; no smoke formed, and the diminished 
combustion of fuel was considerable. The box, however, 
set in the bridge, was too small, and therefore liable to 
become filled Joj the ashes carried in bj the current from 
the ash-pit; and the stokers neglecting to keep the air- 
apertures free, there was no dependence on its action. 

Rg. 51. 




Fig. 51. This anangement, which remedied the above 
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defects^ was adopted in the steamer, the " JPrmeesSy'^ sxid 
also in the " Oriental " and '^ SindostaUy'* employed in the 
Mail service in the. Mediterranean. Perfect combustion of 
the gas was. e&cted/ and, consequently, no formation of 
smoke. ' The numerous orifices are here removed from the 
direct action of the heat, or the liability to be choked. 
The regulating valve, originally placed on the apertures, 
to regulate the supply^ was, after a little experience, 
found to be unnecessary, and was removed. This plan 
has become, practically, the most effective, and, during the 
last ten years, has been adopted in numerous marine and 
land boilers. The cost of the air-box was under forty 
shillings. 

Fig. 52. 




Fig. 53. 




!Fig. 52. In this plan, the air was introduced through a 

V 2 
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tube laid on the bottom of the ash-pit, to avoid the current 
of dust, and to enable the air to enter in a cooler state. 
This was found effective as regarded combustion, but, being 
still exposed to the sand, dust, and heat, as already men- 
tioned, was subsequently altered to that of Eig. 51. 

Fig. 53. This was a tubular boiler, and is here shown as 
it came from the maker in 1846. It was quite ineffective, 
giving much smoke, the tubes also being liable to injury by 
the shortness of the run. The air-box in the bridge was 
soon filled with dust and ashes, as here shown. The grate- 
bar being 6 feet 10 inches long, the flame necessarily 
reached the tubes, doing much icjury to the lower tiers. 
This was altered, as shown in Fig. 54. 

Fig. 64. 




Pig. 54. This is the same boiler, the furnace alteration 
being attended with considerable advantage. The bars were 
shortened from 6 feet 10 inches, to 5 feet 3 inches. The 
defect of the short run, and the limited time for combustion, 
incident to tubular boilers, was, however, irremediable. The 
change in the length of the bars alluded to, reduced the 
consumption of coal considerably ; smoke was, to a certain 
extent, avoided, and the amount of steam increased. In this 
boiler there were 205 tubes of 2f -inch area. Engines 190 
horse-power. 
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Fig. 55. 




Pig. 55. This was a large steamer of 350 horse-power, 
with tubular boilers. The plan of furnace here shown 
represents it as it came from the maker. Three lengths of 
bars, 2 feet 8 inches each, filled the entire space^ leaving no 
room for the admission of air to the gas. The consequence 
was, a great consumption of fuel ; a great generation of 
smoke; and much inconvenience and. expense, from the 
destruction of the tubes and face-plate. 

Fig. 56. 




Fig. 56. This is the same boiler. The bars having 
been shortened, the air-box was introduced into the bridge. 
Notwithstanding the evils of the short run, the change here 
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made was satisfactory. The importance of keeping the 
air-passage free from obstruction was exemplified in this 
case. The air-box was introduced in the after-hoiler, leaving 
^e fore-hoiler as shown in Fig. 65. During, the voyage, in 
which 90 tons 18 cwt. of coal were used in the latter, but 
81 tons 15 cwt. were used in the former. The engineer 
reported, that " when the gases are properly consumed, the 
best effect is produced ; good steam is obtained and less coal 
used." 
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Pig. 57. This boiler also was tubular, 17 feet 2 inches 
long. Engines 370 horse-power. It is here shown as it 
came from the maker. The grate-bars 9 feet ; dead plate 9 
inches. The area for the admission of the air was quite in- 
adequate to the introduction of the necessary quantity. 
This boiler was then altered as in Fig. 58. 






U.L 






Fig. 58. This is the same large steamer as in last 
number : the air-box being introduced into the bridge ; 
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the result was a considerable diminution in the fuel used ; 

a better command of steam, and freedom from the nuisance 

of smoke. 

Fig. 59. 




Fig. 59. This tubular boiler is here shown as it came from 
the maker ; grate-bars 9 feet 3 inches long, with dead-plate 
12 inches. No means for admission of the air to the gas. 
In this boiler the run to the end of the tubes being so short, 
the generation of steam depended, almost ezclusiyelj, on the 
large grate-surface from ten furnaces. The consumption 
of coal was very great, and the smoke very dense. Prom the 
shortness of the boiler there was necessarily but little room 
for improvement. It was altered as shown in next plan. 

Fig. 60. 
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Fig. 60. The same boiler, altered as here described, aUow- 
ing the air to enter by a perforated plate. The inherent 
defects of the short boiler, and short run, prevented the 
realising much advantage in this case. 




09 



Pig. 61. This plan is here introduced as showing the prac- 
tical error of supposing that the gases could be consumed 
bj causing them to pass through incandescent fuel. The 
effect of this plan is to convert the gas into carbonic oxide ; 
and which, from being invisible, created the impression, that 

F 8 
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the/' smoke toas litmed.*^ It is needless here to dwell on the 
chemical ^ror of such an assertion. The fallacy of imagin- 
ing that either gas or smoke, from a furnace, can be con- 
sumed by passing "through, aver, or among" a body of 
incandescent fuel, as already shown, prevailed from the 
days of Watt to the present. Numerous patented plans to 
the same effect, might here be given, all having the same 
defect, and equally ineffective. 

Fig. 62. 




Pig. 62. This was one of the numerous hot-air expedients 
pressed upon public notice, under the illusion, that by heat- 
ing the air, " the smoke would he Jywmed." A large hollow 
fire-bar, A, was placed in the centre, or sides of the furnace, 
with a regulating door for the admission of the air. The 
Admiralty having been induced to allow this plan to be 
adopted in the Steam Packet, the " Urgent," at "Woolwich, 
the result was a total failure, and its consequent removal.""" 
The supposed heating of the air being a mere assertion, 
made for the purpose of giving an appearance of novelty, 
having been wholly without effect, the result was, that it 
reduced the so-called patent invention to that of Parkes' 



* The * * Urgent^"*^ Captain Emerson, being then engaged in the Mail Service 
at Liverpool, this steamer came nnder my notice. For the purpose of testing 
the effects of this hollow-bar, I had an experiment made to ascertiedn the 
extent to Tvhich the air might be heated, and found no perceptible increase 
of heat could be obtained by it. 
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Split Bridge, with all its disadvaotagcB when applied to 
marinft-boilera and large fiiroaces- 



Fig. 68. This was another modification of the Split Bridge 
plan. Mr. "West, in his published Beport, on the methods 
submitted to the Public Meeting at Leeds, in 1842, described 
this in the following terms : " It consists of a regulating 
valve, by which air is admitted into a passage through the 
bridge (the split bridge of Farkes' expired patent,) for four 
hoiurs after first firing. By this time the coal is coked, and 
the Take shut the remainder of the day." It is manifest 
there is nothing in this plan beyond the split bridge, accom- 
panied with the mode of firing and slow continuous combus- 
tion applicable to it. 
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Pig. 64. This is but another modification of the split 
bridge, though announced as a plan for heating the air^ by its 
passage through a body of hot brick-work. This plan, M. 
Peclet obseryes, was adopted in France, but abandoned. 




Fig. ^Q. 




/ 
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Fig. 65. M. Peclet gives this* as one of Chanter's 
patents, which was also tried and abandoned in France. 
It will be seen that this is but a modification of the former 
plans. 

Fig. 66. This is another of the so-called hot-air plans, 
although it is nothing but the split bridge with a supple- 
mental grate, as adopted by Chanter and others. The 
Patentee professes to have the air '^ intensely heated,^ by the 
handful of scoria, or cinders, which fall on the supplemental 
grate. This plan being much pressed on public attention, 
the Patentee's own inflated description is here given, than 
which nothing can be more erroneous in a chemical point 
of view, or more unwarranted in practical effect.* 

Fig. 67, page 110. This is another of the hot-air plans, 
as given in Mr. "West's Summary. The air is here supposed 
to be heated by passing through the vertical tubes 0, placed 
in the flue, and thence through the passage h, entering the 
furnace by a single orifice, c. It is only necessary to observe, 
that it would be impossible that one-fourth part of the 
required quantity of air could there obtain access, unless by 

* '' It will be seen that the inyention consists in the combination of two 
sets of fixed fire-bars, the first of which is chiefly fed by the scoria and 
cinders voided from the second or upper set of fire-bars, with a calorific 
pkUCf the face of which may be protected by a few fire-bricks ; by which 
arrangement, the current of air entering at the lower part of the fomaoe, 
passes through tvjo strata of fii'ey and thence between the calorific plate and 
the bridge, and is thus so intensely heated as continuously to produce the 
entire combustion of the gaseous products of the fuel, and to prevent the 
ordinary formation of smoke. It is, in effect, a double furnace, confined to 
the limits of, and economically applicable to any common description of 
furnace ; has all the advantages oiahxA Uast without the cost of any pneu- 
matic apparatus ; is so contriyed as uniformly to distribute and keep up. 
the requisite heat in boilers of whatever fdrm ; and, whilst most effectu- 
ally preventing the annoyance of smoke, and the usual deposit of soot in the 
flues, it causes an average saving of at least 20 per cent, in the quantity of 
fuel coDsimied, and also admits the substitution of the cheapest for that of 
a dearer quality, and of small instead of large coals, as further means of 
reducing the expense of consumption." 
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SO enlarging the orifice aa to produce a cooling effect, by its 
t^en entering en matte. Mr. West etatee, that the Patentee 




" claims the right of using hot air for the purpose of eon- 
euming amoke, in whatever manner the air may be heated." 
This claim, it may safely be stated, none vill be disposed to 
diapute. 
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It Beema strange that these numerous advocates for the 
use of hot air, in ordinary boiler-furnaces, have given no 
information as to the degree of heat which they would give 
to the air, nor the means by which this heat would be 
imparted to it. They have made no experiment to test 
either : neither have they given &ny grounds for supposing 
that the air, when heated, would be more effective. 
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Figs. 6S & 69, pp. Ill, 112. This plan, aa In Tig. 68, witli 
the BectionAl view, 69, ia also taken from Mr. 'West's Sum- 
mary, and is here introduced with the view of further 
pointing to the hot air, and " Bmoke-buming" fallacy. The 
following is the description gi?en by Mr. West : " The 
smoke, after having passed along the flues marked P, is 
intended to be caught by the fan H, before reaching the 
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damper Oty and, along with a sufficient quantity of atmos- 
pheric air, is propelled along the return flue I, into the 
enclosed ash-pit K, where it is again forced through the 
fire-grate C* It is not necessary to add any comment on 
what is so wholly opposed to chemistry and nature. 

The plans of Brunton's revolving grate, Jukes^s moving 
bars, or Stanley's self-feeding apparatus, need not here be 
described.* There is in these no pretension beyond what 
they can perform ; each acts the part intended, and, 
wherever there is room for their introduction, and that 
the uniform amount of heat produced by these means, falls 
in with the requirements of the steam engine, and the 
manufacturer, these will answer the desired purpose. 

We must he|re observe that these plans are inapplicable 
to marine furnaces, or where large quantities of steam, and 
active and irregular firing are required. 

The simple operation in these is, the keeping continuously 
a thin strdtum of fuel on the hars^ and, consequently, an 
abundant supply, and even an excess of air, through it, to 
the gases generated in small quantities over every part of 
the fuel. Neither must we be led to suppose, that they 
efiect a more economical use of the fuel. 

In an inquiry on the subject at the Society of Arts, much 
stress was laid on the annual saving by the use of the 
moving bars, at a large establishment in London. It 
appeared, however, that the saving arose, not from any 
more economic use of the fuel, or the generation of more 
heat, or by a more perfect combustion, but merely from the 
circumstance, that the mode of feeding the furnace, and 
keeping continuously a thin stratum of fuel on the grate, 
enabled the proprietor to use an inferior description of coal. 

* Stanley's apparatus was early applied on board tbe Dublin Steam 
Oompany*s vessel, the ** Liverpool" Independent of its inconvenient bulk, 
it was wholly defective^ when applied to large furnaces, requiring the most 
active firing, and the irregular demand for steam incidental to marine 
boilers. 
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In the case of boilers already constructed, it may be 
asked bow tbej sbould be altered so as to admit the 
required supply of air. In land boilers^ where the furnace 
doors are set in brick, they may easily be enlarged, and at a 
small cost, to allow space for the requisite number of 
orifices, the aggregate area of which should average five to 
six square inches for each square foot of grate-bar furnace, 
according to the description of fuel. 

In marine hoilerSy however, the enlargement of the door 
end is troublesome. Where sufScient space cannot be 
obtained, it will be advisable, in addition to as many half- 
inch orifices as can be inserted in the back plate of the 
close door box, or in the neighbourhood of the door, to intro- 
duce the ordinary perforated air-plate, as already shown 
in Fig. 51. This was the mode successfully adopted, in the 
present year, in the mail steam-packet, the ^^ Llewellyn.^^ 
The boilers being new, and the maker not having allowed 
space su£Scient for door-frame plates of the required size, 
the deficiency was supplied through the ordinary perforated 
box in the bridge. 

The boilers previously in this vessel were remarkable for 
the continuous volume of dense smoke: the new boiler, 
independently of the absence of smoke, supplies more steam 
with a less consumption of coal. The contrast between the 
two modes of constructing furnaces, is well exemplified in 
the following extract from the report of Mr. Joseph Olarke, 
the Engineer of the Dublin Company, to whom this vessel 
belongs.* 

* " The Holyhead mail steam packet, *" Llemllyny having nowheenat 
work three months with new boilers, I have to transmit you the result of 
their performances. Thisyessel has two boilers ; one before, and the other 
abaft the engines. Their construction are precisely the same ; each having 
six furnaces. Both have all their ftimace fittings exactly the same. In 
order to put the smoke-inreventLon principle in contrast with the ordinary 
mode, the /ore hwUr was allowed to remain as it came from the maker, 
while the after one had the door frames of each of the furnaces (which are 
made with box month pieces) perforated with 149 holes, each ^ inch 
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Fig. 70. 




Fig. 71. 




In illustration of the alteration which should be made in 
marine boilers, Eig. 70 represents the usual mode of con- 
diameter, to admit the air. These not being erafficient, the perforated 
plate behind the bridge was added, in which there were 321 holes— in aD, 
470 holes ; the gross area of which is equal to about 5 square inches for 
each square foot of fire grate. The result is, that the fore boiler gives out 
a continuous yolume of dense smoke, and the after one none whatever. It 
is quite remarkable to see the steam blowing off from both boilers, and 
smoke only from one. I know nothing that could be more demonstrative 
of a principle than the contiaiBt between the two boilers in this vessel. It 
attracted the attention of the passengers, and I resolved, therefore, on 
leaving the two sets of furnaces as they are for some time longer, to afford 
the public the opportunity of seeing that smoke prevention is practicable. 
When the vessel can be spared, it is my intention to make the furnaces of 
both boilers alike." 
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tractiug the door end to the mere size of the door frame, as 
at a. !Fig. 71 represents the mode of enhirging the opening, 
both at the sides and above the doorway at h, to allow 
of the introduction of a sufficient number of half-inch 



CI 
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apertures, as shown in Pig. 72. It is here worthy of 
note, that as the ordinary mode of constructing the door 
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end of marine boilers is difficult and expensive, as shown in 
Kg. 70, the mode shown in Tig. 71 is so much more simple 
as to coyer all the outlay for the air boxes shown in the 
next figures. 

Fig. 72 represents one of the modes adopted where the 
boiler had been origi/iially cojistructed to admit the required 
number of orifices. This has been in successful operation 
for some years, and without requiring any repairs. In this 
plan it will be seen that air boxes are introduced at the 
sides and above the doors. The air entering to the upper 
box at 0, and to the side boxes at h h. (The left represent- 
ing an outside, and the right an inside view of the orifices.) 
In the centre is a sliding plate P, by which, alternately, the 
right or left hand upper orifices may be closed, when either 
furnaces are about to be charged. 

As much stress has been laid on the value of having 
skilful firemen, it is important to show in what their real 
duties consist. The annexed figures will explain the difier- 
ence in effect between the right and the wrong mode of 
charging a furnace. 

Fig. 73. 




!Fig. 73 represents the proper mode of keeping a uniform 
depth of coal on the grate-bars ; — ^the result of which will 
be, a uniform generation of gas throughout the charge, and 
a uniform temperature in the flues. 
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Fig. 7Ba represents the ordinaiy mode of feeding marine 
fnmacea : charging the Jront half as high, and as near the 
door, as possible, leaving the bridge end comparatively bare. 
The result necessarily ia, that more air obtains access 
through the uncovered bars than could be required ; thus 
defeating all efforts at introducing the proper quantity in 
the proper manner. 

One important advantage arising from the control of the 
quEtntity of air is, that it enables the engineer to shorten 
the length of the grate by bricking over the after end of the 
bars, seeing that an unnecessary length merely gives the 
means of letting au improper supply of air pass in through 
the uncovered bars. 

The facility with which the stoker is enabled to counteract 
the best arrMigements, naturally suggests the advantage of 
mechanical feeder*. Here is a direction in which mechanical 
skill may usefully be employed : — the basis of snccQss, how- 
ever, should be the sustaining at all times the uniform and 
sufficient depth of fuel on the bars. 

Although the combustion of the gases in locomotive 
boilers does not come within the scope of these remarks, 
the peculiarities of the boiler, as shown in Mg. 74, are so 
illustrative of the principle of admitting the air through 
numerous orifices, that it here merits attention. 
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rig. 74. This plan of boiler is the invention of Mr. 
Dewrance, when Engineer to the Liverpool and Manchester 







Bailway Company, and was adopted in their locomotive, the 
** Condor" Bj this arrangement he was enabled to use coal 
instead of coke, and with entire success. It will here be 
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seen that the air enters from a separate passage to a number 
of vertical perforated tubes, from which it passes to the gas, 
in a large mixing or combustion chamber, through numerous 
small orifices. The result is, immediate diffusion and com- 
bustion. The deflecting plate, to a certain extent, counter- 
acts the short run, or distance to the tubes.* 

In concluding these observations on the various modes of 
introducing air to the furnaces, it is only necessary to add, 
that hy attention to what is here stated, manufacturers 
may become independent of " smoke-burning" patents. 
All they have to do is, to imitate, as near as possible, the 
principle of the common Argand gas burner. Let them 
introduce the air hy numerous small orifices to the gaSy in 
the furnace, as the gas is introduced hy small orifices to the 
air in the hurner. They want no aid from any patentee. 
Let them begin by having as many half, or even three- 
quarter, inch orifices, with inch spaces, drilled in the door 
and door frame, as possible. If the furnace be large, and 
the door-plate frame is not sufficient for the introduction of 
the required number of holes, let them introduce the per- 
forated plate in the bridge, as shown in Pig. 51, and as 
described by Dr. Ure in his Dictionary of Arts, last Edition 
title, " Smoke Nuisance." 

* A, deflecting plate ; B, combustion chamber ; 0, common coal fire ; 
D, cold air passage. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

OK THE PHOYIDIKG ADEQUATE INTERNAL SUBFACE 70J1 
TBANSMITTINa THE HEAT TO THE WATEB EOB EVAPO- 
EATION. 

On this head, marine boiler-makers content themselres 
with calculating the gross internal superficies; and having 
provided a given number of square yards, of so called heating 
aurface, they consider they have done all that is necessary 
for providing an adequate supply of steam. 

This might be sufficient, were there any ground for 
assuming that a square yard of surface possessed a given 
evaporative power. Nothing, however, can be more vague, 
and, practically, more deceptive, than the supposed heat- 
producing value of a square foot of grate-bar, or the heat- 
transmitting power of a square yard of internal surface, 
both being, momentarily, subject to numerous influences 
connected with time, temperature, current, and position ; 
and the ever-varying admission and action of the air. 

At present, practice and theory are utterly at variance on 
this matter. Take, for instance, the separate surfaces of the 
fire-box and tubes of a locomotive boiler, a square yard of 
the latter having but one-third the evaporative effect of one 
in the former. Indeed, many instances might be given of 
the evaporative effect being * increased by the removal of 
many entire tiers of tubes, and even by a large diminution 
of the gross area of surface. 

As to general efficiency, the flue system is capable of 

supplying all that can be required, while it is free from the 

anomalies incidental to the multi-tubular plan. When 

larger quantities of steam are required for larger engines, 

this can be best obtained, not by additional tiers of tubes, 

a 
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but bj extending the areas and length of run ; thus 
increasing the number of units of time, distance, and surface, 
along which the heat-transmitting influence may be exerted. 
It is a mistake, then, to suppose that the mere providing a 
large aggregate of surface can compensate for deficiency in 
the run, or the want of sufficient time. The heated products, 
wiU not, and cannot be forced instantaneously to spread 
themselves over the aggregate of surface that may have 
been provided. 

Among the influences which affect the transmitting 
power of any given surface, none are greater than the 
velocity of the current through the flues. The products of 
combustion being at a high temperature, are found to take 
the nearest, hottest, or shortest course to the funnel, — entering 
the lowest tier of tubes first, — ^regardless of whatever surface 
may have been elsewhere provided; in fact, passing through 
but a limited number of their ranges. 

It is an error then to suppose, that by presenting addi^ 
tional series of tubes, we can compel the gaseous products, 
hurrying to the funnel, to occupy them, or go out of their 
way, to take the course we may please to dictate. With 
equal consistency might we expect that the rapid course of 
a river stream would be eased by providing additional surface 
in some adjoining district; but through which the direction 
of the current would not lead it. Lineal distance, or length 
of run, along which the heated products pass, is the most 
important, though the most neglected, element in the calcu- 
lation of surface. 

Among the modes of providing adequate internal surface, 
none have led to greater errors than the endeavour to make 
smaller and shorter boilers do the duty of larger ones, and 
supply steam for larger engines, by the adoption of the 
multi-tubular system. The result has been, a less perfect 
combustion ; a larger development of opaque smoke ; a 
greater waste of fuel and heat; and a more dangerous 
application of it. Where increased power was employed, 
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And a larger supply of steam was required, instead of pro- 
viding a corresponding enlargement of the boilers, engineers 
haye inconsiderately adopted the locomotive tubular principle, 
apparently for no other reason than that it was smaller^ but 
without considering the irreconcileable differences in the 
two services, and the peculiarities incident to each. Not 
Ending that the enlarged aggregate internal tuhular surjaoe 
produced the expected increased quantity of steam, they 
had recourse to the other alternative — the enlarging the 
areas of the furnaces, and increasing their number — the 
generation of the steam almost exclusively depending on 
the plate surface in connection with them. 

The adoption of the tubular system in marine boilers 
was also accompanied by this anomalous proceeding ; that 
while the areas of the furnaces and grate-bars were enlarged, 
more fuel necessarily consumed, and more gas generated, 
nevertheless, the time and distance allowed for the trans- 
mission and absorption of the increased quantity of heat 
generated, were both actiuillg diminished. 

It is clear, therefore, that in these arrangements all the 
requirements of nature were disregarded. All merged in 
the one consideration, — the diminishing the size of the 
boiler, increasing the area of the furnaces, and providing a 
larger aggregate internal swrface by the tubular system. 
The question, indeed, seems never to have been raised, 
whether that additional surface was ever, or to what extent, 
brought into action.* 

* Under the head of '* Want of general principles in the construction of 
marine boilers," Dr. Lardner justly observes, *Hhere cannot be a more 
striking proof of the ignorance of general principles which prevails respect- 
ing this branch of steam engineering, than the endless variety of forms and 
proportions which are adopted in the boilers and furnaces which are con- 
structed, not only by diflferent engineers', but by the same engineers, for 
steamers of like power and capacity, and even for the same steamer at 
different times." He then adds, *'The original boilers of the Qrtat 
Western built for the New York and Bristol voyage, was of tJte Jltie sort ; 

Q 2 
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As to the importance of time and distance, in connection 
-with surface, it is onlj necessary to point to the length 
oftheflcvme, in ordinary boilers, that being an nnmistakeable 
evidence of the duration of the process of the combustion of 
the carbon ; and which process cannot be interfered with, 
unless by the loss of that heat which would have attended its 
completion. 

The following experiment will give a sufficiently correct 
view .of the duration of this process, and what ought to be 
the distance and surface allowed to take up the heat. la 
this case, the boiler was 15 feet long; the furnace 4 feet 
3 inches, with a returning upper flue. The air was properly 
supplied, the combustion perfect, and no smoke generated. 
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During the last ten minutes, the flame ceased to be that 
of coal-gas (carburetted hydrogen), and had become that of 



these were subsequently taken out and replaced by ttibidar boilers ; the 
dimensions and relative proportions of these two sets of boilers were as 
follows.'* — He then gives in detail all the particulars, the leading points of 
which are as follows : — observing that "this vessel was less efficient with 
the second set of boilers." 



Original Boiler. 
. 400 



Becond Boiler. 
400 



Nominal horse power 

Total heating surface . . 3840 square feet. 7150 square feet. 

This is sufficient to prove the fallacy of a large aggregate of heating 
surface. The first boiler, which was a good steam producer, had 9 
square feet per horse power; the second, the tubular one, about 17 
feet — nearly double — yet the generation of steam was inferior in the 
latter. 
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coke-gas (carbonic oxide). There could be no mistake in 
this, the colour and character of the two gases being so 
different and well defined, as may be clearly observed 
through the sight holes, placed opposite the furnace. 

Had this been a tubular boiler, the run from the furnace 
to the funnel, instead of being 36 feet, would not have been 
one-tenth of that distance. The flame, which at one time 
we see extended to 22 feet, must necessarily have been 
violently cut short and extinguished ; or its heat expanded 
in the chimney. The atoms of carbon would have been 
converted from the incandescent state of flame into the 
black element of smoke ; heat would have been lost to the 
boiler, and the tubes would have become lined with the 
non-conductor soot. 

If the flame passing from a furnace be clear ^ the combus- 
tion may be considered as complete, and the full measure 
of heat obtained from the fuel — the pyrometer indicating 
the available amount of that heat. Mr. Dewrance states, 
respecting a land-boiler, properly fitted with the perforated 
air distributor : — " "We have a clear fiame along the flues to 
the distance of 30 feet from the fire, and the flues at that 
distance are quite hot ; previously to the admission of air in 
the proper manner, this part was quite cold." Now, had 
this been one of the usual short marine tubular boilers, what 
would have been done with this flame, or the heated pro- 
ducts passing from it P and of what avail would have been 
the surface of the series of small tubes ? It is manifest, 
then, that this question, as to the length of the flame, and 
' the demand for time and distance, was not sufficiently con- 
sidered, when the tubular system was introduced into 
marine boilers, using coal, in imitation of the locomotive 
using coke. 

Again, in addition to the heat obtained by direct radiation 
from the flame, we have to consider that large quantity 
which would have been given out by the gases, if their 
combustion had been completed. It may here be observed 
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that it is the obtaining the service of the heated products 
by an adequate run of flue, with sufficient time and surface, 
that characterises the Cornish hailers. In these, the maiii 
feature consists in generating, by slow eomhustion, no more 
heat than can be taken up, and transmitted to the water. 
In this respect, then, it is the direct reverse of the tubular 
system. In the former, there is slow combustion, — a conti- 
nuous small development of combustible gas, — a long run, — 
abundant absorbing surface, — a moderate rate of current, — 
free access of the water to the flues, — and sufficient time to 
enable the surface plate to do its duty; — ^added to the 
adoption of every possible means of preventing the loss of 
heat, externally, by clothing the outside of the boiler. 

In the marine tubular boiler, on the other hand, everything 
is the reverse. There is the most rapid combustion,-^the 
largest and most irregular development of gas, — a rapid 
current, — a short run, — a restricted and imperfect circu- 
lation of the water, — and a total inadequacy of time for the 
transmitting and absorbing processes, with a great waste of 
heat by radiation from the boiler. 

Another serious evil of this tubular system, and its short 
run, which carries the heat away so rapidly, is, the over-heated 
state of the funnel and steam-chest ; and the consequent 
danger to the part of the vessel in their immediate con- 
tiguity. 

The cause of such heat in a situation where it can be of 
no avail for the purposes of evaporation, has not been suffi- 
ciently inquired into. To this circumstance, without doubt, 
was attributable the destruction by fire of the Amazon 
steam-ship. The excessive heat of the lower part of the 
funnel, the take-up and steam-chest, — both of which were in 
that vessel tinder deck, — created a source of danger which 
does not exist in vessels where both are above the main 
deck. 

With reference to the availability of the tubular surface, 
even the horizontal position of the tubes, and their being 
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ranged in tiers <ibove each other, is peculiarly unfavorable. 
The lower tiers presenting the nearest opening for the 
escape of the heated gaseous products, are first occupied, 
and at an accelerated rate of progress. 

Mr. Atherton has given the most convincing proof of the 
waste and danger of the tubular system. Speaking of the 
oombustible gases evolved from coal, he observes that " after 
having passed through the tubes, the proceeds £rom all the 
different furnaces become collected in the up-take and 
funnel ; and being there combined and mixed together, they 
hurst into useless comhustion, frequently making the funnel 
red hot.^^ This is unquestionably true/ but it only shews 
that the combustible yases must have passed through the tubes 
unconsumed; and having, in the smoke box, encountered the 
air (which should have been supplied earlier), "^A^;t burst 
into useless combustion,^ ^ 

But there is a more important reason for the large 
" sectional area" in the flues which has not been referred 
to by writers on the subject, viz., that it is absolutely 
essential, chemically, to the completion of the process of 
combustion and the disposing of the products, of which water 
is so large a one, as will be shewn hereafter. 

In calculating the effective surface, then, it should be 
taken with reference to the length of the road, so to speak, 
along which the heated products have to travel in their 
hurried course, rather than to the breadth, or enlarged 
areas, which may be laterally or accidentally provided, but 
which are practically not used or available. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

or PLAMB, AND THE TEMPBEATUBB BEQUIEED FOB ITS 
PBODTJOTION AND CONTINTJANOB, AND ITS MANAGE- 
MENT IN THE EUBNACES AND FLUES. 

Tbeating of the temperature required for the combustion 
of carburetted hydrogen gas, is virtually treating oi flame ^ 
which is the first product of that combustion. On this 
subject we may take Sir Humphrey Davy as our guide, as 
he made it an object of such special inquiry. In his 
" Eesearches on Flame," he observes, " I shall proceed to 
describe the origin and progress of those investigations 
which led me to the discovery of the principles by which 
iQame may be arrested and regulated. I first began with a 
minute chemical examination of the suhstances with which T 
had to deaV* So far from adopting the same rational course, 
though dealing with the same subject, writers of the present 
day begin with calculations respecting the jproportions of the 
vessels into which the several substances are to be intro- 
duced, while they omit the "chemical examination of the 
substances*^ themselves. 

Having, after numerous trials, ascertained the volume of 
air required for the combustion of the gas, he next treats of 
the temperature required for the production of flame ; that 
is, for igniting the given mixture of gas and air, which he 
calls an " explosive mixture,** " This mixture," he observes, 
" was not exploded, or fired, by red hot charcoal, or red hot 
iron; it required the iron to be white hot for its inflam- 
mation." 

That this heat is required for the ignition of the flrst 
mixed group of gas and air to which it is applied, we have 
daily proof, when, to light the gas in our apartments, we 
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apply the heat of a separate flame before ignition takes place. 
This is confirmatory of the high temperature described bj Sir 
H. Davy, since, as he observes, " the temperature of vMte 
hot metal is far below that of flame.^* Now, in lighting the 
gas from our burners, we are apt to overlook the all import- 
ant fact, that it is not the gas which we ignite, but the 
mixture of gas and air. On the taper being applied, explosion, 
or sudden ignition, then takes place of just so muc\ or so 
many groups^ of the gas and air, as have obtained the necessary 
atomic contact, and no fnore. 

That a high temperature must, unintermittingly, be main- 
tained in the chamber part of the furnace, will at once be 
understood, when we consider, that flame, continuous though 
it appears to be, is but a rapid succession of electric explo- 
sions of atoms, or groups of atoms, of one of the constituents 
of the gas — the hydrogen with oxygen ; and as rapidly as 
their respective atoms obtain access and contact with each 
other ; the second constituent — ^the carbon — taking no part 
in such explosions. Whatever, therefore, interrupts this 
succession ; (that is, allows the explosion of one group to be 
terminated before another is ready, and within the range of 
its required temperature), virtually causes the flame to 
cease ; in ordinary language, puts it out. 

Again, if by any cooling agency we reduce the tempe- 
rature below that of accension, or kindling, the eflect is the 
same : the succession is broken, and the continuousness of the 
flame ceases ; as when we blow strongly on the flame of a 
candle, by- which we so cool down the atoms of gas that 
they become too cold for ignition, and pass away in a 
grey-coloured vapour ; but which, by contact with a 
lighted taper, may again be ignited, and the succession 
restored. 

Thus we see there are two modes by which flame may be 
interrupted, that is extinguished ; both of which are momen- 
tarily in operation in our furnaces. 1st. By the want of 

successive mixture or groupings of air and gas. 2nd. When 

a 3 
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the gas is reduced in temperature bj cooling agencies, as 
mil hereafter be shown. 

Luminositj is not an element in the generation of flame. 
It is merely the result of the presence of some other and 
solid matter — the degree of luminositj being in propor- 
tion to the quantity and temperature of such solid matter. 
In the combustion of coal gas, flame is caused by the union 
of the hydrogen with atmospheric oxygen, the heat produced 
being intense, raising the carbon, if present, to the state of 
incandescence, and producing the eflect of luminosity. Here 
we may admire the wonderful adaptation of nature to human 
wants. Without the hydrogen there would be no heat, and 
without the carbon there would be no light. The luminosity 
of the incandescent carbon, then, is the mere result of that 
high temperature which is essential to its own subsequent 
combustion, or chemical union, with oxygen. 

Let this fact, then, be borne in mind, as it indicates the 
cardinal point of the whole process in our furnaces, namely, 
that it is not the gas, but the mixture, the compound of gas 
and air, that is ignited, and which produces the flame, with 
its heat and luminosity. 

This necessary condition of mixture clearly exposes the 
error of supposing that the gas may be ignited or consumed 
by being made to pass over, or in connection with the red hot 
fuel. Sir H. Davy has show that no degree of heat will 
consume gas — combustion being, not the heat in the gas, but 
the chemical union of its constituents with the oxygen — mix- 
vng being but the preliminary operation of bringing those 
constituents and the supporter of combustion into atomic 
contact, or within the sphere of chemical or electric action. ' 

The two essentials of combustion being laid down by Sir 
H. Davy, viz. — temperature and contact, he then considers 
the management or treatment of the flame, and the means 
by which it may be effected or extinguished. He states, that 
on mixing one part of carbonic acid with seven parts of the 
mixture of gas and air ; or one part of nitrogen with six 
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parts of the mixture, their powers of explosion toere de- 
stroyed, — that is, ignition was prevented. Here is a fact 
never to be lost sight of, inasmuch as its application is 
called for in every stage of the process in our furnaces and 
flues. 

Again he observes : ^' If combustible matter requires a high 
temperature for its combustion, it will be easily eatinyuished 
by rarefaction or by cooliny ayencies, whether of solid sub- 
stances, or of incombustible gases." This is highly instruc- 
tive ; yet, the supplying these very means for extinguishing 
the flame are the characteristics of the tubular system, 
namely, — ** destroying the high temperature by rarefaction^ 
eooliny ayenciesy and mixiny with incomhustibU yases.^* 

On examination of what passes in furnaces usiny coal, 
we see the direct connection between its effect, and what Sir 
S. Davy so clearly points out as the means of extinyuishiny 
the flame. On looking into &Jlue boiler from the back end, 
a body of flame will be seen flashing along from the bridge, 
and if air be properly introduced, extending a distance of 
20 to 30 feet. This is the appearance which has to be 
sustained until the process of eomlmstion he completed, if we 
would have the full measure of heat developed. 

On the other hand, looking into a tubular boiler, across 
the smoke-box, the light of the flame may be seen through 
the tubes ; but, on entering their orifices, or at a short 
distance within them, it will appear to be suddenly cut short 
and extinguished, and converted into smoke, as shown in 
Fig. 76, Plate 4. 

The distance, then, to which , flame will penetrate tubes, 

before beiny extinyuished, will depend on the rapidity of the 

current, — the size of the orifices, — ^and the quantity and 

character of the gaseous products, enteriny in company and 

in contact with it. These products are — 

From the coke . • oftrbonic acid and nitrogen. 

From the gas . . carbonic acid, nitrogen, and steam. 

Here we have the very incombustible gases referred to 
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by Sir H. Davy, — not even in small, but; in very large 
quantities, — forced into the most intimate possible mixture 
with the flame. The result necessarily must be, the 
reduction of its temperature, and consequent extinguish* 
ment. 

Impressed with the importance of the connexion between 
temperature and ignition, Sir H. Davy dwells on the fact* 
and repeats, that " flame, whether produced from the com- 
bustion of large or small quantities of explosive mixture 
(gas and air), may always be extinguished or destroyed by 
cooling agencies ; and, in proportion to the heat required to 
carry on comhustiony so it is the more easily destroy ed^ 

Again, he observes : — " In reasoning on these phenomena, 
it occurred to me that the effect of carbonic acid and 
nitrogen, and of the surfaces of small tubes, depended on 
their cooling powers ; upon their lotcering the temperature of 
the exploding mixture so much, that it was no longer 
sufficient for its continuotis inflammation.^* It is impossible 
that words can be more explicit, or more applicable, and 
cautionary, as to the consequences of bringing these incom- 
bustible gases into contact with flame. Yet this mixture, and 
these cooling agencies, are promoted in the most palpable 
manner and to the greatest extent, by forcing the flame, 
together toith these gases, to enter the hundreds of long 
narrow metallic tubes, with their small orifices; — thus 
dividing into numerous films, and destroying the body and 
intensity of the heat, which should have been preserved ; 
since, as he observes, — " the heat communicated by flame must 
depend on its mass.** 

Under the circumstances of an ordinary ^«^« boiler, if the 
flue be of sufficient area, the products of combustion ^^ara^e 
themselves,2LB seen in the flame of a candle, and as will hereafter 
be shown. So in the flue, the hottest portion, and the flame 
itself, will take the upper part, thus avoiding that unnatural 
mixture with its own incombustible products — carbonic acid, 
nitrogen, and steam ; but which in the tubular system are 
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again forced into contact with the flame from which they 
had separated themselves. 

That the temperature unthin the ttibes will be reduced 
below that required for continuous ignition, may be tested 
by looking into them through apertures across the smoke- 
box end, or by introducing shavings or paper fixed to the 
end of an iron rod. In most cases (unless when the fuel on 
the bars is clear) the paper may be passed in and with- 
drawn, blackened with soot, or unscorched, according to 
the state of the furnace, indicating the low temperature 
within the tubes, and their utter uselessness cts steam 
generators. 

In speaking of the evils of the tubular system, these 
remarks have no reference to its application in locomotive 
boilers, where coke alone is used, and for this self-evident 
reason, that no hydro-carbon gas or fuliginous flame has 
there to be encountered. In the tubes of the locomotive 
there is, in fact, no chemical or practical reason why the 
heat may not be abstracted from the products with the 
greatest rapidity. 

Looking, then, at the practical eflect of these numerous 
narrow orifices, and the diminution of the temperature, 
consequent on its division, it would be impossible for 
ingenuity to have devised a more perfect mechanical mode of 
effecting that rapid and intimate contact between the flame 
and the vneombustible gases^ described by Sir H. Davy 
as being so injurious to the continuing high temperature 
of that flame, and, in a word, so effective in its extinguish- 
ment. 

The inference which this inquiry leads to as regards the 
high temperature required, — Ist, for the ignition, and 2ndly, 
for the sustained existence of flame is, that the tubular 
system is chemically, mechanically, and practically a destroyer 
of both. 
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or THE CIECrLATIOIf OF WATER IS THE BOILEB. 

This important branch of the subject — promoting circula- 
tion in the water in eyaporatire vessels — appears to have 

hitherto received but little attention; yet 
promoting drculation is virtually promoting 
evaporation. Mr. Perkins proved by numerous 
experiments how much evaporation was in- 
creased by an unembarrassed action of the 
ascending and descending currents of th^ 
water : since then, no further effort has been 
made in that direction. If sufficient space 
be allowed for the action, the ascending 
and descending currents will of themselves 
take such directions as are most favourable 
for their respective function, as in Pig. 77, 
where an ascending current is seen in the 
centre, and a descending one on the sides. 

Dr. TJre observes, " when the bottom of a 
vessel containing water is exposed to heat, 
the lowest stratum becomes specifically lighter, 
and is farced upwards hy the Bvperior gramty 
of the stiperinctmbent colder a/nd heavier par- 
ticles,^' Here we have the correct theory 
of circulation: no particle, or stratum of 
water or steam (whatever may be its tem- 
perature), being able to ascend, or change its 
position, until some colder or heavier particle is present, to 
take its place and ^^ force it upwards J*' This is the rationale 
of all motion in gaseous, or fluid bodies, arising from the mere 
difference of specific gravities. Thus, when we speak of atoms 
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ascending^ we must be considered as meaning their being 
^^ forced upvoards^^^ — ascending being a compulsory^ and not a 
voluntaiyy act. This elementary yiew of the motion should 
be kept in view, as it is the basis of all that follows ; and as 
we are too often led astray when considering fche ctseending 
body of steam or water, but neglecting that descending body 
by which it is to be ^^ forced upwctrds,^* 

In the case of solids, heat passes from atom to atom by con- 
duction, — no perceptible change taking place in their relative 
bulk, weight, or position. In the case of a fluid, the entire 
mass being put into motion by its intestinal currents, circu- 
lation is continued, and ultimately the temperature of 212° 
is obtained, which has been termed the boiling point. 

We have now to examine the class of motions and currents 
which are the result of this boiling operation. If we could 
suppose that there was no motion among the particles of 
water during the act of boiling, and that the atoms of steam 
alone rose to the surface on being produced, — ^in such case, 
circulation would be unnecessary, and the contraction of the 
water spaces in boilers would be a matter of no importance, 
as water would then be always present on one side of 
the plate to receive the heat transmitted through it 
from the other : such a state of things, however, is contrary 
to the laws which influence the change of temperature in 
fluids. 

So far as regards the motion in water, ^rmoi^ to ebullition, 
it has been commented on by all writers on the subject. 
The act of boiling, however, creates a species of currents of 
an entirely diflerent and important character. These have 
not received due attention, yet they are the most import- 
ant, inasmuch as they influence not only the amount of 
evaporation, but, as will be shown, the durability of the 
boiler itself. 

With reference to the movements among the particles in 
water, it is a mistake to suppose they will descend in the 
same vertical lines in which they had asc^ided, as a shower 
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of rain would through the opposing atmosphere. Such a 
direction would be impracticable on account of the resistance 
of the ascending currents of both steam and water, caused 
by ebullition. This may be illustrated bj the annexed draw- 
ings. Fig. 78 represents a supposititious case of the particLea 
of water on reaching the surface, tumiug and descending ia 
the same vertical lines in which they had ascended. Fig. 79 
represents the ascending particles of -vrater flovnug along the 
surface to the coolest and leaii obstructed part for their 
descending course. This is what takes place in all boilers. 
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When heat is first applied to water, the uniformily of the 
motion is the mere result of diminished specific gravity, that 
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being then the sole motive power. After ehulUtiony how- 
ever, a new state of things is created. The columns of rising 
steam obtain great physical power, violently and mechani- 
cally forcing upwards the water which comes in their way. 
Vertical streams are thus induced, putting in motion ahodi/ 
of water far greater thm would he required for merely taking 
the place of that which had been converted into steam, Now, 
as bodies or streams of water, commensurate with these 
continuously forced upwards, must necessarily return to 
prevent there being a vacant space, it is for these returning 
or downward currents^ of what may be called surplus water, 
that we are called on to provide both space and facility. 

Fig. 80. 
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The difference in t}ie character of the currents before and 
after ebullition are shown in the imnexed fignres. These 
may he well ohserred in a glass Tewel, of the shape here in- 
dicated, and about 4 or 5 incheB wide, Buapended over the 
flame of an Argand burner. Pig. 80 representa the uniform 

Fig. 81. 



motion which takes place before ehullition. Fig, 81 re- 
presents the water after ehullition in its descending and 
revolving currents, forcing the rising columns of gfeam atide 
from their vertical course, aa marked by the arrows. These 
motions, which are not perceptible if the water be free from 
foreign matter, will be seen on throwing in a great number of 
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small bits of paper, so as to occupy all parts of the water. 
The entire mass will then be exhibited in violent and revolving 
currents — the ascending steam occupying one side, and the 
descending body of water rapidly descending in some other 
part, but manifestly oeowpjpng a much larger area of the vessel 
than tie ateending portion. 



Fig. 82. 




So great is the aacenHional energy and velocity (£ the 
rising steam, and the extra water forced before if^ that 
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I globules are borne along by the corrent, and 
carried even downvarda. These may' be obaeTved at a, Fig. 
81, in their alow oscillating motion, Btniggling 
'^ * to return upwards through and against the 

force of the descending water. These move- 
ments are highly instruetiTe, and should be 
well examined, since, without an accurate 
knowledge of them, we cannot hare a right 
conception of what is required for giving a due 
circulation to the water, and arranging the 
flues and water spaces in boilers to enable 
those motions to be completed. 

The influence exercised by the descending 
body o£ water was strikingly iUuatrated in 
an experimental tin boiler, 12 inches long, 
with a single flue running horizontally through 
it, the water being heated by the flame of a 
large laboratory gas lamp. The boiler being 
open at the top, the njovements of the steam 
and water were thus ascertained, as shown 
in Fig. 82. So soon as the ebullition becwne 
strong, the water spaces round the flue ap- 
peared insufficient to allow the steam to 
ascend, and the water to descend, equally on 
both sides. The consequence was, that much 
of the water forced up by the steam on the 
one side, was carried over by its violence, 
and descended on the other, thus making a 
circular course round the flue, and forcibly 
carrying along with it much of the steam 
that came in its way. This circular motion 
ia shown by the dotted arrows representing 
the steam, and the plain arrows, the water. 

With the view of observing the injurious 

consequences of restricted vrater-ways, a very 

useful class of observataons may be made by using & tall 
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narrow glass as in Pig. 83, attached to a tin or iron vessel, 
with a fiat bottom, to receiye the heat from an Argand 
burner, or spirit lamp. 

Here the descending water is so obstructed by the joint 
columns of etscending steam and water, that both are thrown 
into great confusion : — their respective currents continually 
changing sides, and the progress of evaporation considerably 
delayed. We here obtain a clear practical view of what 
must take place between the flues or tubes of boilers, with 
their usually restricted water-ways. 

The violence and intermittent action which ensues where 
separate channels or sufficient space are not available, will 
be well illustrated in the following experiment: !Fig. 84 
represents two long glasses, each 2 inches wide by 18 
inches long, a and b connected by means of a tin apparatus 
c and D, at top and bottom, leaving the communication 
open above and below ; the whole being suspended over a 
fire, or circular series of gas jets producing a strong heat. 
On the heat being applied, a current of mixed steam and 
water will be seen ascending in one glass, and descending 
in the other, as indicated by the arrows. There being 
here no confusion or collision, a state of things will be pro- 
duced highly favourable to the generation of steam ; the 
colder water finding easy and continued access to the heated 
bottom of the vessel at e. 

If, however, the communication between the two glasses 
be cut off by inserting a cork or plug in one of the glasses, 
as seen at p, Pig. 85, the circulation in glass b will bo 
suspended, and the glass a will then have the double duty 
to perform of allowing the rising steam to reach the surface,, 
and the descending water to reach the bottom at e. The 
previous uniform generation of steam will then be succeeded 
by an intermittent action, explosive violence alternating 
with comparative calm and inaction, clearly indicating that 
the latter is only the interval of accumulating force to be 
discharged by the former. The rationale of this inter- 
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mittent action is, that the water being obstructed in its 
descent, the steam is necessarily delayed or accumulated in 
the lower chamber, and only discharged at internals. The 
motions exhibited in these intermittent changes are little 
understood, and have not been examined either scientifically 
or practically ; yet this branch of hydrostatics merits the 
most serious investigation in connexion with the construc- 
tion of large boilers. 

Agaiu, this accumulated isteam getting sudden vent is 
discharged with great violence, literally emptying both the 
glasses and lower chamber. An equally violent, but more 
sudden, reaction of course follows, and a lai^e body of 
colder water as suddenly rushes down to fill the space 
vacated. An interval will then necessarily be required to 
raise the temperature of this large supply of colder water, 
and restore the previous state of ebullition. 

Here, then, we have a natural and physical cause- for the 
intermittent action on the small scale which takes place in 
boilers on the large scale, where free circulation is impeded 
hy the want of adequate space. Here also may be seen the 
true source of priming in boilers where the act of ebullition 
is violent. 

In this experiment, although there was nothing to inter- 
cept the steam and water in their ascent, the intermittent 
action continued at intervals of one or two minutes. At 
each irruption, the steam and water were forced to a con- 
siderable height, and on its return, striking downwards into 
the vessel, shaking the apparatus with such violence as 
apparently to threaten its destruction, the blow received 
internally beiog accompanied with a noise as if a heavy 
body had fallen on the floor. From the great violence and 
explosive character of the ascent, when the intermittent 
action occurred, it was manifest that had the vessel been a 
close one, no safety-valve would have been sufficient to 
relieve the outburst of these irruptions. 

The wholesome action of a safety-valve depends on a 
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supposed uniform and progressive increase of volume and 
pressure of the steam ; yet, practicallj, nothing of the kind 
takes place : all is intermittent, indicating a succession of 
eruptive efforts in discharge of the accumulated steam. In 
truth, after ebullition has begun, the whole process is 
intermittent, — ebullition itself is an intermittent, but 
hitherto unexplained, action. Here, then, we have a prac- 
tical exemplification of at least one of the causes of these 
explosions which have latterly become so frequent. These 
experiments were repeated with numerous alterations in 
the relative length and diameters of the glasses, each pre* 
senting some new phase of the process of vaporization, 
indicating that a highly important field still remained for 
investigation, and bearing practically on the subject of the 
areas required for the efficient circulation of the water and 
generation of steam. The subject, however, is too extensive 
and too important to be here entered on, and must be 
examined more at length than would here be practicable. 



CHAPTER XI. 

ON THE CIECTJLA.TI0N OP THE WATEB IN BELATIOK TO 
EVAPORATION, AND ITS INELTJENCE ON THE TBANS- 
MISSION OF HEAT. 

With reference to the currents in water caused by the 
application of heat, the first point for consideration prac- 
tically is, the direction in which the atoms of water approach 
the plates where they are respectively to receive heat. 

Bemembering that before any particle of water can 
leave the heated plate, and rise to the surface, as steam, it 
must be "forced upwards hy some colder and heavier 
particles^ Unless, therefore, a due succession of sftch 
particles be enabled to take their places as rapidly as others 
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have received the heat due to their vaporization^ the plate 
itself cannot be relieved of its heat, and consequently, 
evaporation must be retarded. 



Fig. 86. 



Fig, 87. 





To illustrate the direction in which the particles suc- 
cessively approach the heated plate, Pig. 86 represents a 
vessel of water — ^the heat being applied Jrom beneath. The 
question here is, whether the colder atoms which are to take 
the places of the atoms of vapour, generated at the point 

A, vrill approach that point in the direction of the arrows 

B, c, or J), Erom what has been just shown, it is manifest 
they cannot arrive in the doumward direction of b, and 
must necessarily come in that of either o or n. 

AgaiUy suppose the heat be applied laterally^ as to the 
side plates of a fwrnace. The question then will be, 
whether the colder atoms will approach, the point a, as 
in Pig. 87, in the direction of the arrows b, c, or d. Por the 
same reasons it will be seen that it must be in that of either 
c or b. This is manifestly in favour of vertical^ rather than 
horizontal surfaces^ as practically has been proved in the 
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case of vertical tubes. This advantage m^y be accounted 
for by the fact, that the currents of the atoms of vapour, 
and that of the water about to be converted into vapour, 
will then be running in one and the same direction, and 
consequently, without obstruction or collision. 

Kow as vaporization does not depend on the quantity of 
heat applied to the plate, but on the quantity taken from it, 
the amount of evaporation will be determined by the 
rapidity with which the colder atoms of water obtain access 
to the heated plate. Hence we see how more important it 
is to study the means of giving that access of the water to 
the one side of the plate, than of heat to the other. 

The annexed figures will illustrate, practically, the direc- 
tion in which the colder water obtains access to the sides 
and eroum plates of a furnace: — the arrows representing 
the atoms of water, and the dotted lines those of the rising 
steam. 

An important question is here raised, — do the atoms of 
water approach the plate in the direction of the arrows as 
in Fig. 88 or Pig. 89 ? Everything goes to show that it 
must be as in the latter. We here then find that the crovon 
or horizontal plates can be supplied from the vertical water 
spaces alone; and hence the importance of making those 
channels so large, and conveniently arranged, that the 
water may reach them in full current and quantity. This 
also accounts for the fact that the crown plates are the 
most liable to injury from being over-heated. The side 
plates next the fuel on the bars, becoming over-heated and 
burnt, we shall see, is referable to a different cause. 

The crown plates of a furnace are then the most liable 
to injury from the double cause of being exposed to the 
greatest heat, by direct impact of the flame, and from the 
water having greater difficulty of access to them, as shown 
in Fig. 88.* This causes them frequently to bulge under 

* This has been well illustrated by Mr. Fairburn in a paper read to the 
British Association at Hnll, detailing some very interesting results of 
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the pressure of Bteam, as in Eig. 90. This bulging on one 
occasion oceurred in the first yoyage the vessel had made ; 
neyertheless, no inconyenience resulted .from it ; — ^the iron 
haying been of good quality, the boiler remained in a state 
of perfect efficiency for many years ; and when ultimately 
broken up, the bulged pari; was as sound and thick aa it 
eyer had been. 



Fig. 91. 
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researclies made for the purposes of determining the strength of locomotiye 
boilers. In the boiler which exploded at Long-side, '* Considerable stress,'* 
he obsenres, ^* had been laid upon the weakness of the stay whioh united 
the flat sur&oe of the boiler to the sides of the fire box. The experiments 
made, howeyer, clearly indicated that the fire box stays were not the weakest 
parts, and that there was more to fear from the top of the fumacef uhich^ 
under severe pressurey was alm>ost invariably the first to give way.*' This 
is the first time any doubt has been thrown on the oompaiatiTe strength of 
this part of the fiimaoe. 
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On this it may be observed, tbat if there be any obstrac- 
tion or sluggishness in the water reaching the crown plates 
(on its rising from the vertical water«-ways), the violence of 
the upward current of steam will carry it- in the direction 
of the arrows in Fig. 91 :— thus learing the centre of the 
crown plate in eonfytd with steam raiker than water ^ and by 
which it necessarily becomes over^heated. 

Fig. 92. 
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Looking to the direction of the water on passing &om 
the vertical side spaces to the crown plates, the shape, as in 
Fig. 92, would appear most favourable for aiding the access 
of the wat» — (the arrows show the direction of the water. 
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and the dotted lines that of the steam). The cylindrical 
shape, perhaps, offers the most advantages as regards direc- 
tion of the water, and the resisting power of the plate. 

The inferences to be drawn from these facts are, — Firsty 
that every possible facility should be provided for enabling 
the steam to reach the surface of the water without loss of 
time or temperature. Secondly, that ample space should 
be given, at the ends or sides, or both, for the large return- 
ing hody of water, which had been forced upwards by the 
violence of the ascending columns of steam. Thirdly, that 
similar and adequate means should be provided to enable 
the water to spread along the hott-om, in its course to supply 
the numerous vertical spaces between the furnaces. 

We will now consider the internal arrangements of 
marine boilers, with reference to the circulation of the 
water. Previously to the introduction of steam power into 
sea-going vessels, boilers were simple in their construc- 
tion, — the water forming one undivided mass within which 
its intestinal currents had free scope to act, taking whatever 
course was most favourable and in accordance with their 
temperatures. The waggon boiler of Watt;, and the dome- 
shaped colliery boiler, may be considered as types of this 
class. In such, the question of circulation had no practical 
application. The employment of the steam engine for 
marine purposes, first rendered it necessary to make a 
change in the internal arrangements of the boiler, as well 
for economising space, as for providing adequate heating 
surface. This produced the system of internal flues, of 
considerable length, or lineal run, corresponding with the 
great length of brick flues, imder and round land boilers. 
Instead of one undivided mass, the water was necessarily 
thrown into numerous deep narrow avenues, and thin 
films, with conflicting internal courses, and multiplied 
obstructions. 

Here, then, was a new system, involving great practical 
changes, not only in the direction of the heated products 
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from the furnace, but of the currents of both steam and 
water. These changes, however, appear to have excited no 
attention. It was said (and in the sarnie loose manner) 
that the water would find its way to the heated flue plates, 
just as it was said that the air would find its way to the 
fuel, and the steam to the surface, without eanndering what 
those ways were, or ought to he, and whether they were 
provided. 

The extent to which the heat will be taken from the 
plate is next to be considered. Mr. Sewell,* among many 
useful remarks, has some which suggest important points of 
inquiry in connection with marine boilers. '' JN'o matter," 
he observes, ^' how ably the furnace performs its duty, if 
the heat given off from the fuel cannot he taken up as rapidly 
as it is produced, then of course economy ceases." This, 
no doubt, is true ; but he has lefb unnoticed the more im- 
portant point, namely, — hy what is the heat to he taken up ? 

Again, — " Where the power of convection is much greater 
than the power of absorption, then the heat evolved during 
combustion, is carried off without effect." This is also 
true ; but we are still left in doubt, — hy what is the heat to 
he absorbed? 

Now, this absorption cannot be in the plate. In a well- 
constructed boiler, where adequate means of circulation of 
the water are provided, there can he no absorption in the 
plate, which is, or ought to be, the mere conveyer or trans' 
mitter. The very term absorption implies, not merely 
receiving, but retaining the heat, and which certainly is not 
the function of the plate. 

This distinction involves considerations of the last 
importance. By confoundmg the heat transmitter — the 
pkfte — with the heat absorber — the water, — we fall practically 
into innumerable errors ; not the least important of which 
are the overlooking the question of the currents and circu- 

* Elementary Treaiiie on Steam, avd Locomotives, by Jolm Sewell, L.E. 
Vol. I. John Weale. 
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liition of the water ; and the being satisfied with merelj 
providing a large ag^^tgate of swrface ; hence concluding^ 
that we had also provided a commensuiate absorbing and 
e¥aporai^ive power. Errors of this kind lead to a neglect of 
the express fimetion of the plate itself,, whidi is merelj to 
iranemU what is given ^ to it on ike one side, to that which 
will receive it on the other. 

In addition to the power of convection^ or carrying the 
heat through the fiues,-*<whieh belongs to the gaseous 
products of combustion, — ^and the power of transmitting the 
heat, — which belongs to the plate,-^ther6 is the third poieery 
namely, that of absorbing md retaining the heat, and which 
belongs esfclusivelg to the recipient^ Mohich should be water. 
Now a right understanding of these separate functions and 
duties is absi^utely necessary bef<»re we can determine the 
relation which the size or surface area of any one part of a 
boiler should bear to the rest. It is from neglect of these 
distinct functions, and the confounding the one with the 
other, that we so often err in giving an unwise rapidity to 
the convecting character of the gaseous products, and an 
injurious curtailment of the convecting range or run. 

On this absorbing faculty, and still without defining to 
what it belongs, Mr. Sewell observes — " Much of the com- 
parative economy of boilers depends on their absorbing 
power." Here we are left under the impression that this 
absorbing faculty is a function of some part of the boiler^ 
which certainly is not the fact. 

!N'ow, it is more important that we investigate the 
absorbent power of the recipient, than that of the plat-e. All 
that the plate requires is, that its transmitting potver — ^its 
proper ffmction, be brought into action. On this head, 
M. Peclet correctly observes, that, " under ordinary ciroum« 
stances, the quantity of heat which a metal plate has the 
power of transmitting, is far greater than what it is really 
called on to transmit ! "* 

* ** Nons avons vu que dans les drconstances ordinaires, la quantite de 
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To expect, then, that tbe plate will exercise a greater 
power of trammiUing heat to some other bod}^» than that 
bodj possesses for receiving and absorbing it^ would be a 
physieal absurdity. As well might we expect that a lairger 
quantity of water would pass through a porous body than 
could be contained in the space ia which it would be 
received; or that the ateam from the engine cylinder could 
be discharged into the ^ condenser, in the absence of a 
sufficiency of water, or space, there to absorb or receire it. 

Mr. Oraddock, in the course of his published Lectures, 
haa introduced a new feature in the question of the trans- 
mission of heat, by drawing a distinction, as to temperature, 
between the two surfaces of the plate. '^ It must be borne in 
mind," he observes, ^ that it is the exterior surface^ along or 
oyer which the gases pass, and on the difference of tempera^ 
ture between eueh surface and the heated gases passing over 
it, will depend the rapidity with which the latter will impart 
their heat to the former." This assuredly is not the case. 

It may be asked^ Why draw a distinction between the 
temperature of the exterior and interior surfaces of tbe plate 
(as if there could be any important difference), while no 
notice is taken of that on which the temperature of both its 
surfaces really depends — ^namely, the character of the re^ 
eipiente of the heat ? 

In this dictum we have proof of the prevailing error of 
assuming that the recipient of the heat will always be Mooter, 
— that it will always be present, — and ahoags in contact with 
the plate. This, however, is pre-supposing the very thing at 
issue — the very fact which experience denies. If indeed 
such were really the case, it would be a matter of perfect 
indifference what might be the degree of heat to which the 
plate, or its external surface, might be exposed ; inasmuch 
as all the heat that possibly could be presented to it, would 

duJear que pent transmettre le m^tal, est beancoup plus grande que celle 
qtfil a r^ellement & transmettre." — Traiti de la CkcUeur, 
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pass to the water as rapidly as it could be received, and no 
possible injury could take place. The temperature of the 
platCy in truth, onhf becomes an object of attention when 
there is a want of adequate circulation of the water y sjid 
consequently, a deficiency or delay in its obtaining contact 
with the heated plate surface. In such case, steam must 
necessarily be compelled to act the part of the recipient, by 
occupying the place where the water should have been, but 
whose function it is so ill qualified to discharge. 

It is here manifest that as the heat absorbing power of 
steam is so inferior to that of water, a much less quantity- 
will be taken up, in given times, by the former than hj the 
latter. Again, since no more heat can be transmitted 
through the plate, from the one side than can be taken from 
it by the recipient on the other — ^the transmitting power of 
any given surface must be absolutely dependent on the 
absorbing power of that recipient, whether it be oil, water, 
steam, or air. 

Water, we have seen, will absorb more heat than steam. 
The quantity taken up, therefore, will be regulated, not by 
the " difference of temperature between the plate surface 
and the heated gases passing over it or along it," — but by 
the capacity of the receiving body, whatever it may be, for 
absorbing it. If, however, from any circumstance, the water 
be prevented or delayed in gaining access to the plate, the 
steam will in a like degree be obstructed in leaving it ; the 
presence of the former being the very means by which the 
latter will be effected.* 

Thus the heat which, in such case, cannot be taken from 
the plate, must remain in the plate — ^its function being then 
changed from that of a transmitter, to that of an absorber ; 
the whole process of evaporation being then deranged, as 

* The celerity witk which heat is communicated from hotter bodies to 
colder ones, when all other things are eqnal, is proportional to the eoctent of 
contact and closeness of communioation between the bodies. — Thompson 
en HeaJt and Electricity. 
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will be seen when we come to the consideration of the 
causes which affect its durability. 

Again, the mechanical structure of the two bodies (water 
and steam) has much to do with the quantity of heat 
absorbed. Water is composed of an infinity of atoms so 
minute as to be utterly inappreciable. Now, this very cir- 
cumstance multiplies to an extraordinary extent, its points 
of contact with the heat transmitting surface. Steam^ on 
the other hand, is a series of inflated globules, each of which 
is 1800 times larger than the atom of water from which it 
proceeded ; necessarily producing greater difficulty of access 
to the plate, and fewer points of contact with its surface. 

Thia very fact, then, supplies a scale by which we are 
enabled to appreciate the superior fisicilities of contact which 
water possesses over steam — if due circulation be obtained ; 
and the greater rapidity with which the former is enabled 
to take up heat, and its enlarged capacity for retaining it. 

We have next to consider the relation which circulation 
has to the durability of the plate itself. 



CHAPTER XII. 

OE THE CIBCULATIOK OE THE WATEB IK BELATIOK TO 
THE nUBABILITX OE THE PLATES. 

Hayino considered the circulation of the water as regards 
evaporation; distinguishing the separate functions of the 
heat transmitter, and the heat recipient, we have now to 
examine its bearing on the durability of the plates. 

In the first marine boilers, the flues were made deep with 
narrow water spaces, usually about four inches wide. The 
object, then, was to combine the two essentials — adequate 
length of run in the flue, with sufficient heating surface. 
Among the disadvantages of this arrangement of the flues 
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YTSB, the recurrence of injuiy to tlie plates in the region of 
the furnaces by becomiug ocer-heaied. Although this evil 
of over-heating continues to be experienced, tho direct cause 
of it has remaiaed without due inquiry. Its recurrence was 
usually attributed to neglect on the part of the fireman, or 
ttie want of sufficient.water in the boiler ; hence more im- 
portance was attributed to the necessity of having '^ careful 
and experienced stokers/' than to the remedying the de- 
fective construction of the boiler itself. 

If the water indicated a level above the Jlues, all was 
considered right, and no thought was given to the possibility 
of ita being deficient hehw or arotmd them. Yet experience 
has shown, that although everything* indicated a proper 
height of water in the boiler, the, plates, particularly those 
connected with the fuxnaces, were, nevertheless, subject to 
be over-heated and injured. In such cases, if the iron was 
laminated, or otherwise of inferior quality, it became cracked, 
or burned into holes. This state of things vras strikingly 
illustrated in the boilers of the " Cheat Lwerpool " steam- 
ship, on her first voyage to New York, in 1842. The en- 
gineer, observing the side plates of the furnaces constantly 
giving way — some bulging and others cracked and leaking, 
and even burnt into holes, although there was always a 
sufficient height of water in the boiler,, suspected something 
had interfered to keep the water from the plates, and with 
the view of testing it, introduced an inch iron pipe from the 
front into the water space between two of the furnaces. 
This at once brought the source of the evil to notice; 
for although the glass water-gauge always indicated a 
sufficient height of water within^ yet nothing issued through 
the pipe but steam, so long as the boiler was in full 
action. 

This fact unmistakably showed that the over-heating of 
the plates was unconnected with the duties of the fireman, 
and was the result of insufficient circulation, depriving the 
deep narrow flue-spaces of an adequate supply of water. 
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There was then, manifeBtly^ no remedy for this continually 
reciiraing evil, and a new boiler became necessary. ^ 

Here then was the exact case miggested by Mr. Murray,* 
when he says, '^ It is a point of the utmost importance that 
no part of the heating surface of a boiler should be so 
situated that the steam may not readily rise from it and 
escape to the surface ; since the plate, if left in contact with 
steam instead of water, becomes unduly heated and destroyed.^* 

Now, we overlook the fact, that the only remedy against 
this source of injury is, providing adequate circulation of 
the water, since the steam cannot "m« Jrom the plate 
sufface,''* and must remain in contact with it, until water or 
other glohules of steam take its place and force it upwards ; 
consequently, if the approach of the water be slow, so must 
be the rise of the steam. There can be no vacuum ; no 
interval between the approach of the one and the escape of 
the other. Mther water or steam must be at all times in 
contact with the plate : the relative time, occupied by either 
in obtaining this contact, will therefore decide the question 
of the amount of evaporation^ and the temperature of the 
plate. 

The important point then for inquiry is, Why was the 
plate thus left in contact with steam instead of water P 
There was here no apparent impediment to the steam rising 
to the surface. There was, however, as we shall see, extra- 
ordinary difficulty of access to the water to dislodge the 
steam; and, as Dr. TJre observes, it must remain, until 
^forced upwards hy colder and heavier atoms of water.** 

As the details of this boiler of the ^^ Liverpool** will afford 
opportunities for comment, on what is practically necessary 
for promoting circulation^ they are here annexed. 

!Fig. 93, Plate 5, is a plan of the boiler, showing the 
ten furnaces, and the narrow water-ways separating the 
series of narrow flues. 

* Treatise on the Marine Engine, by Robert Murray, CE. London, 
John Weale. 
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fig. 94, Plate 6, is a section from A to B, showing the water 
spaces of 5 feet deep by 4 inches wide, and the direction in 
which the water approached the side and crown plates of the 
furnaces. GDhe bottom horizontal water-space is here seen, 
of hut 5 inches deep, and from which all the vertical spaces 
were to le supplied. This bottom space was also found to 
be much obstructed by sediment and other deposit. Here 
we see the direction the water had to take in its downward 
course was through one narrow four-inch space ; and then 
to be distributed over the bottom area of above 500 square 
feet in its way to the vertical spaces between the furnaces 
and flues. 

Eig. 95, Plate 6, is a section across the furnace end of the 
boiler, from C to D, showing the eleven narrow water 
spaces, and into one of which the trial-pipe was introduced, 
as already mentioned. 

Eig. 96, Plate 6, is a cross section of the after-part of the 
boiler, from E to P, showing the sixteen water spaces 
between the flues. 

It may here be observed, that the side plates of the ten 
furnaces, which, as being the hottest, required the largest 
supply of water, were, necessarily, the worst supplied, being 
the farthest from the narrow downward current a;t the hack 
end. It is here manifest that the furnace side-plates could 
not have been adequately supplied with water, to take the 
place of the great volume. of steam generated from their 
surfaces, and, consequently, that the steam must have been 
retained in contact with them. It can no longer, then, be a 
matter of surprise that the sides of the furnaces became 
over-heated and injured. 

In this boiler, the ten furnaces being all at one end, the 
water taking the coolest place for its descent, would natu- 
rally flow along the surface from front to rear, as shown by 
the arrows, Fig. 94, Plate 6. (The construction of this 
boiler, as regards what takes place within the flues, will 
be further noticed in the Chapter, on " Draught") 
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The first boilers of the " Great Britain " Steamer give 
another illustration of the difficulty the water had to en- 
counter in obtaining access to the vertical spaces, and the 
thirty-six crown surfaces of that number of flues as shown 
in Kg. 97. The lower or furnace range of the triple tiers 
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of flues was 5 feet deep, the second 4 feet, and the third 3 
feet ; the numerous vertical water-ways, though hut 4 inches 
loide, had an aggregate of no less than 12 feet deep. No 
adequate or separate space, however, was provided for the 
downward current of the great quantity of water that must 
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momentarily, have been required to supply'Bo many ascending 
ourrents; the consequence was, tliat the ascending steam 
had to straggle against the descending onrrent of the water, 
-vriiile the latter, in its way, was obstructed in reaching the 
plate-surface. Thus, the rapid generation of steam, and 
free access of the water to the plates, were both impeded 
in their respective functions. 

Another source of injury supposed to arise from the 
thickness of the plates, here merits attention. On this head 
Mr. Craddock, advocating the use of thin plates, but over- 
looking the question of circulation, and the character of the 
recipient of the heat, falls into the common error. " "We 
know," he observes, " that boiler-plates of | or i inch thick, 
are often heated very considerably, on their ecrterior, above 
the temperature of the water in the hoiler. This is known 
to take place to such an extent, practically, as rapidly to 
deteriorate such p arts of the boiler." 

How this extraordinary alleged fact has been ascertained 
does not appear. Yet, a dictum, so opposed to all expe- 
rience, should have been supported by experiments or proof. 

Now, this supposed heating and deterioration of the 
plates, must either be a constant or an occasional effect. 
The former, we know it is not. The latter, therefore, must 
have been the result of some unusual and disturbing cause, 
but which he has not explained. It is this cause which has 
been overlooked, and which here demands special inquiry. 

No doubt, plates are often over-heated and deteriorated ; 
assuredly, however, it has not been owing to their thickness. 
Indeed, when over-heating does occur, thickness is a positive 
protection. It may then be taken for granted, that, as to 
the plate being injuriously heated, such is absolutely im- 
possible, if the water he in contact with it^ This, then, is 
the practical point involved in the question of circulation. 

Further, he observes: "We have not good data from 
which to draw unexceptionable conclusions as to the abso* 
lute difference of temperatwre between the etptemal surface 
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of the boiler-plates, or tubes of different tbicknesBes, witb 
an intenae fire acting on them and the water they contain J* ^ 
Certainly we have no such data, since no appreciable differ- 
ence can possibly exist between the temperatnre of the 
pli^ies, and the water in contaet with them. 

The true question here is, whether the tffoier was or teas 
not in contact with the plates? It is manifestly the over- 
looking this all-important point, or the assuming that the 
water had such contact, in fact, begging the whole question, 
that has led to the error of drawing a distinction between 
the temperature of the two surfaces of the plate. Such a 
distinction, howeyer, would be directly at variance with the 
laws of conduction, as it assumes a degree of congestion of 
the heat on the one side, and of exhaustion on the other, 
although the distance the heat would have to travel would 
be but half an inch. This possible injury to iron plates, 
cooitinuing to be thus asserted, demands a further inquiry. 

Numerous authorities might here be quoted; it will, 
however, be sufficient to say that had any such fact been 
proved, it could not have escaped the attention of Dr. 
Lardner.* On this head, he only confirms what the highest 
authorities have stated, when he asserts that a vessel cannot 
be injured by heat, so long as it contains any liquid; that 
is^ so long as the liquid is in contact with it. 

That the transmitting plate cannot be "unduly heated 

* << The absorption of heat,'* the Dr. obseryes, '* in the process by which 
liqnids are converted into steam, will explain why a vessel containing a 
liqnid, though constantly exposed to the action of the fire, can never, while 
it contains any liqnid, receive such a degree of heat as might destroy it. A 
tin kettle containing water may be exposed to the action of the 7ru>st JUrce 
fwmact, and yet the tin, which is a very fusible metal, will remain nn- 
isjnred. The heat which the fire imparts to the kettle is immediately 
absorbed by the bubbles (atoms) of water which are converted into 
steam, at the bottom, and rendered latent in them. So long as the 
water is contained in the kettle, this absorption continues; and it is im- 
possible that the temperatnre of the kettle can exceed the temperatnre 
of boiling water. 
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or destroyed," where the recipient of the heat is toater^ may 
be tested in many Ways. Water may be boiled in an egg 
shell, or in a vessel, the bottom of which, though made of 
card paper, will not be injured. That the temperature of 
an iron vessel of even half an inch in thickness, containing 
boiling water, cannot be much, if any, above that of the 
water, may be tested by applying the fingers to it, immedi- 
ately on being removed from even an '^ intense fire." In 
fact, the temperature will rather appear to increase after Us 
removal from the fire. The reason is obvious : — the heat 
being so rapidly taken up and absorbed by the water, it9 
current through the plate must necessarily be equally rapid. 
On removal from the flame, however, the exterior suffacCy 
then receiving no further supply or increment of heat, is 
instantly reduced in temperature ; the current through the 
plate then becomes reversed, and passes from the inside to the 
outside. The water side being absolutely the hottest, a new 
equilibrium is established, equal to that of the water at 

212°.* 

Fig. 98. 




Jkn^tffnUirt Zf^l^H. 




For the purpose of putting this to the seyerest test, an iron yessel with 
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The figures 98 and 99 represent vessels of half-inch iron, 
both filled with water, in the act of boiling over a powerful 
flame. In fig. 98, the course of the heat is shown by the 
arrows passing from the flame through the half-inch of iron 
to the water inside, for the formation of steam. In Pig. 99, 
the vessel is supposed to have been suddenly removed from 
the flame ; the arrows show the then reversed direction of 
the current ofheat from the water side, where it continues 
at 212°, to the outside, where it would soon, otherwise, 
have been cooled by the lower temperature of the air. 

Fig. 99. 




I 
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As to the plate remaining at a safe and comparatively 
low temperature, there can be no doubt, seeing that oxida- 
tion or injury does not take place in iron, until it has 
reached that of redness, and which never can occur so long 
as water is in contact with it. When, therefore, the asser- 
tion is made, that plates have been heated so considerably 

a flat bottom and half-incli thick plate was placed over a furnace, expressly 
constructed, so that it might be exposed to a very great heat from a coke 
fire, urged by a strong blast : the rapidity of the ebullition was extreme. It 
was so arranged, that it could be suddenly remoyed from the furnace, and 
the temperature of the bottom instantly ascertained by the touch of the 
fingers. This was done repeatedly, yet, on all occasions, it scarcely ap- 
peared to haye the temperature of boiling water. 
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above the temperature of the water as to be rapidly deterio- 
rated, this could only be made on the assumption that water 
was in contact with the plate, but which was not the case^ as 
in the boilers of the "Ghreat Idverjpool,** already mentioned.* 

A conclusive illustration of the fact, that the plates are 
in no way affected by thickness or temperature, is afforded 
by finding that, in breaking up old boilers, those parts which 
were exposed to the most intense heat and direct impact 
with the flame, have continued sound, and wholly undete- 
riorated, when the water had free access to them. 

With the view of testing the superior heat-absorbing 
faculty of water, numerous experiments were made: the 
result is the following tabular view, which sufficiently 
approximates the relative effect of the several classes of 
recipients to which the plates of a boiler may be exposed. 
Supposing, then, that the heat-transmitting power be taken 
at 1000°, the portion that will be absorbed, in given times, 
by the following recipients, may be estimated as follows ; — 

Heat received by Portion of t:ie heat Portion of tlie 



Nature of the recipient. 


the plate 
in given times. 


transmitted 
by the plate. 


heat remaining 
in the plate. 


Water 


IjOOO'' 


1,000° 


none. 


Water and Steam 


1,000° 


800° 


200° 


Steam 


1,000" 


600° 


400- 


Air . 


1,000° 


400° 


600° 



Thus, a given area of plate surface, after it has received 
its own statue of temperature, will transmit the entire 1000"" 
it had received, if the recipient he water. If, howiBver, it be 
steamy 600'' only will be taken &om it, the remainder, 400°, 
necessarily remaining in the plate, there to accttmulate and 
increase in temperature, in proportion to the intensity of 
the flame. 

So, if the recipient be air, 400° only will be taken from 

* ]>r. Ure gives a remarkable illustration of the little effect caused bj 
tlie thicksiess of the plate^ if the vater be in contact with it ; stating that 
he had experimented irith plates of twehre times the thickness of others 
-without producing any injnrions effect. 
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the plate, leaving 800^ to accumulate. From this we learn 
how tbe absorbing faculty of the recipient regulates and 
controls the tronBmii;ting action and temperature of the 
plate, and the extent to which it will be exposed of being 
unduly heated. The want, then, of free and adequate 
means of circulation of the water, and an unobstructed access 
to the plate, so that it may, at all times, be the recipient^ 
may be taken as the chief, if not the only cause of their 
deterioration through over-heating ; and wholly irrespective 
of thickness, or the degree of heat to which it may be 
exposed. The temperature and durability of the plate will 
therefore be in the mmrse ratio of the rapidity of the current 
of heat passing through it, while such transmitting current 
will be in the direct ratio of the absorbing power of the 
recipient, whether it be water, steam, or air, or a mixture 
of either. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

or THE DBATTOHT. 

The draught, or current of air passing through a furnace, 
is occasioned by the difference in weight between the 
column of air witbin the chimney, and that of an external 
column of the same proportions, — the ** ascent of the 
internal heated air," as Dr. lire observes, " depending on 
the diminution of its specific gravity, — the amount of 
unbalanced weight being the effective cause of the draught." 
Since, then, this levity of the inside air is the result of 
increased temperature, the question here for consideration 
is, how that temperature may be obtained with the least 
expenditure of fuel P 

In marine boilers, numerous cases of deficiency of draught 
will be found to arise from an injudicious arrangement of 
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the flues, and the conflicting currents of the heated products 
"within them. 

Notwithstanding the importance of the suhject, still but 
little attention has been given to the causes of these 
currents and deficient draught. M. Peclet having examined 
the subject with great care and practical research, his 
details are so copious, and his remarks so much to the 
point, that it will be well to give them due attention, and 
the more so as the subject has not hitherto been examined 
hj any writer in England. 

Among the inconveniences experienced, a prominent one 
may here be mentioned, as being of frequent occurrence, 
namely, a deficient draught in the side or win^ furnaces of 
boilers. 

M. Peclet observes, " Where several tubes or flues open 
into one common flue, the currents are continued beyond 
their orifices, and by their mutual action affect or modify 
their respective forces. If, for example, two flues, A and 
and B (see Fig. 100) enter the common flue C, by orifices 



'Pig. 100. 

c 

1 



Fig. 101. 








opposite each other ^ the influence of their currents on each 
other will be nil, if they have equal rapidity ; because 
the whole will pass as if they had struck against a plane 
fixed between them. If, however, the currents be unequal, 
that which has the greatest rapidity will reduce the speed of 
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the other, and more or less have the effect of closing the 
orifice through which the latter flowed.'' " So many proofs 
of this," he adds, '^ may be adduced, as to put the fact 
beyond doubt." "These streams of air," he continues, "in 
this respect^ act on each other as streams of water. It is 
already known by the experiments of Savart, that where 
two streams of water, of the same sectional area, act in 
opposite directions, and that one of them has even but a 
little more speed than the other, the latter is pushed back, 
and the influence felt up to its source. The result of this 
collision in the flue may be avoided by the Diaphragm D 
(Fig. 101)." Such conflicting currents may be found in 
almost all marine boilers, yet pass unnoticed, even where 
the draught is manifestly deficient in consequence. 



Fig. 102. 



Pig. 103. 





Again, " Phenomena of the same kind will be produced 
where the courses of two flues are at ri^ht angles to each 
other, as in Fig. 102. These eflects may also be avoided by 
the Diaphragm D (Fig. 103)." This also is of frequent 
occurrence, and seriously aflects the general draught, as will 
hereafter be shown. 
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Again, "Where tke chimney or flue is commoa to several 
fiimacea, the arrangement should he such that the streamB, 
or currenta, of heated gas, should not interfere with each 
other. Yig. lOi repreaenta the arrangement that^should 
be adopted in snch cases." It is needless to obserre how 
frequent this state of things occurs, and how little attention 
is gireu to it. 

Fig. 104. 



D'' 



" So, where a current of hot products issues borizontallj 
into a chimney, it may happen that its draught would be 

Kg. 106. 



entirely destroyed, if the rapidity of auch curreni was cob- 
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siderable, as it Tould then have the effect of ahutting the 
chimney like & damper." He then describes what occurred 
at a Boda manufactory, with a chimney for general draught, 
which he had to construct, and which was also connected 
witli a flue from another apparatus, as shown in Fig. 106. 
In this case, " the current &om the one flue completely 
neutralised that of the other," This he remedied by the 
partition P. 

Agaii), where three flues enter a funnel from three dif- 
ferent points, it is evident, he observes, that "the diaphragms 
should be so placed as to leave each current an adequate 
section of the chimney," as in Fig. 106, The circumstance 
here referred to may be found to exist in almost all marine 
boilers. Rarely, however, is the interposition of these 
diaplirngms thought of, yet numerous instances of the 
derangement of the draught, particularly of the wing 
boilers, must be within the knowledge of all engineers. 

Kg. 108, 



Let US now apply these judicious practical observations. 
The first boilers of the " Great Britain," screw steamer, are 
in point. The arrangements of these boilers have already 
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been iM^ticed mik srefi^renoe to their impeding the due 
direuiaiionofihewtfier. We hute How 4o eonBidei* them in 
lespect^to their influenee on the intughi. 

Fig. 107. 




In these boilers, attention was given, almost exclusively, 
to two objects : — ^providing the largest possible amount of 
fire-grate areas, and the largest aggregate of internal hetUing 
mrfaee. As to the former«*almo8t the entive area of these 
large 'boilers maj be compered* to an- aggregate 'of furnaces. 
NefenthelesS) there was ^no' command of steam, aad the 
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engiokeer; fitafced, that th&vmag. boQera were unequal in 
dcaugkt to the. centre, ones. Tfae.defiEciency of draught in 
thaifiisiuice& of iha stde boiLu» .vsaHH leasily.be aiscounted for 
0n:tfyiaiPiiTiing the plan .of tha upper tier of flues, and the 
numevows eoUisiona' where the heatedv^products from twenty- 
four .lasge ibrnaces lentered tha &uxnels, as shown in Fig. 
107. 

.. maiiues irom the fouar: fumaees of each wing boiler, are 
here mader4(o enter oo/e commoa cxosa flue — each thwarting 
the current of the preceding one. No. 1 being checked hj 
No. 2 — which crosses it at right angles — which, in its turn, 
was checked by Ko. 3, and so on — ^the same mal-arrange- 
ment taking place in each of the sixteen flues of the four 
wing boilers. These, it will be seen, are the direct cases 
adduced by M. Peclet, where the products and current 
from one flue act as a damper on the draught of its preceding 
one. 

Again, the joint products of the four flues of each wing 

i boiler are made to enter the funnelbya single opening, 
which is not only at ri^ht angles with the flues from the 
four centre boilers,, but directly opposite to those of the win^, 

, boilers on the other side. Thus the flues of no less than 
eight furnaces, all entering by a single opening,- are brought 

^ into direct collision with those of the other four, and in the 
most certain way to affect the draught of all. Here we 
have a combination of the evils referred to by M. Peclet. 

The ease of the boilers of the " Cheat Idverpoolf^^ is a 
stiiU 'greater violation of the rules 'which should regulate the 
draught. Here,* there being but a single tier of' flues, the 
required aggregate of heating tTvtemal surface ^?ls obtained 
by the labyrinth of windings shown in Fig. 108, Plate 7. 

In the first place, the' flames from the three centre fur- 
naces of each half, of -the boiler are forced into- a single flue 
of- but 131 inches wide, as shown by the arrows. Again, 
the gaseous products of each set of three centre furnaces, 

imd which are necessarily the more powerful, are made to 

I 2 
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enter the single back flue at riglit anglesy and across the 
current of prod acts from the two wing furnaces, as shown 
bj the enlarged view in Pig. 109. It is scarcely possible to 
conceive a more direct case of collision, or a more effectual 
damper by the hotter and larger current from three fur- 
naces, on the smaller current from the two wing furnaces. 
In these boilers, it is manifest that nine-tenths of the steam 
was produced by the plates in connection with the furnaces 
alone, and by a system of continued forcing ; the long run 
of flues being filled with dense black smoke. 

Fig. 109. 



From 8 furnaces. 



> 



From 2 wing fnmacefl. 



A considerable improvement was effected by constructing 
furnaces inpairsj as in Pig. 110. This had the important 
advantage of rendering any interference with the supply 
of air unnecessary, by giving uniformity to the quan- 
tity of gas passing from the bridge to the flue ; since, by 
firing the two furnaces alternately^ the supply of gas is 
equalised on entering the flue from the bridges. 

This plan, it will be seen, }iad the disadvantage of the split 

flue at the back end, where, as M. Peclet observes, the hotter 

or stronger current will always neutralise the other. In 

practice, a strong or hot current of gaseous products will 
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not, volimtarily, divide itaelf, to meet the arrangfemeikts of 
the flues: the whole, or newly bo, will pass either to the 
one or the other, in proportion to the temperature then in 
the flue, or to the length of the course each has to run to 
the funnel. 



The plan shown at Fig. Ill exhibited s great improve- 
ment in the former, and has for many years been found 
the most efficient in practice. 
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The plan, aa in Fig. 112, traa adopted -^rittnttie view 
of dividing the gaseour- productB, and thru «preadiogih« 
heat along a double Burfaije. Thi^ howerei^ was quite 
defectire, in as much as s'gaoeoas atresm oaanot iieinduced 



to divide itself contrary to the laws governing the currents 
of fluids ; the hottest and shortest couree being alwajs 
taken by the gaseous producte. 

The plan of a land boiler, ab in Fig. 113, ia that of a 
still more objectionable effort to divide the current into 
two smaller flues, with the view of increasing the internal 
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;si2ifiieer Heie^itiie'fliis^ afiiee p&siing under the cylindvical 
bo]lery«ii4 retfinuiig< tbjfoogk a. cantaBalflue^vis expeetwdto 
di^ndeitself into two. streams^ one to. pass ^MLeocb aideof 
the boilery ob their way to 'theMehiinaiey* This is ^the ease 
Teferred to by M. Feeleii^ A oommiasion, he olMierres^ &om 
the &N»^i^ Indu94rieUet^ii\ie ^teandBttehjr of Hessoy made 
a- series of ' ezperiineBts to determine > the . influence of . the 
•oicculatiosiiof the products of combustion round • boilers. 
By these it was* proved, that the flue passing- round the 
boiler had a considerabletteflSBcton the amount of evapo- 
ration. It was also established^ that>if the produots- pass 
simultaneously fay the two side flues, they wfllfMi^ diaUri^wte 
themselves equaOAji and wUl only pass hy iha^ whick. presents 
the leasts resistance^ 

On the eatepnal circumstances that influ^Kce the draughty 
M. Fedet adduces many proofs of the importance of aroiding 
any interfereocewith the introduction of > the air, by reason 
of the direction of the wind outside the luildinff^ This is a 
circumstance which" has^ezeited no attention from our 
engineers. In marine boilers, placed low ^wn in the 
vessel, the direction of the wind, wil^. reference to that of 
the current enteriaig>the furnace, has 'ofben a -considerable 
eflect on the efficiency of the combusjaoni So, if the wind 
is opposed to the motion of the yessel or the reverse. The 
importance. of this consideration' is^exemplifled where the 
vessel* contams two boilers, having their furnaces facing 
different ways. In such case, according to the direction of 
the wind, or the motion of the vessel,' one boiler will- hate a 
better draught than the other.* ^ 

* *^ The hot air, after having passed throi^ ^e lo^Krer part p£ tlie 
boiler, returns to the front by a centre flue, and passes to the. chismej^ 
simultaneously by two side flues. By this arrangement^ the heating 
surfaces are more a>Yailable| but it is difficult to divide equally the hot 
.air into the two side flues. Almost always the current is greater in 
4M» than in tht >«ther, and the hoAir will pass but ihrougk <m# of tkem. 
In that case it will be necessary to have registers at. the «nd.af eaefa.^' 
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That the relative direction of the wind, and the vessel, 
exercises a considerable influence, is proved by the fact, 
that the furnaces in some vessels will have a sufficient 
draught, and generate a sufficiency of steam, when going 
Jiectd to mnd, but be deficient in draught ^hen going before 
the wind. These circumstances merit more attention than 
is given to them. We hear of the relative merits of two 
.steamers, on a trial of speed, being determined by a slight 
advance of the one compared with the other ; — the supe- 
riority of the former being perhaps attributed to fche form 
of the vessel ; the true cause, however, often depending on 
the better command of draught, and, necessarily, a better 
command of steam, by which the one was enabled to make a 
revolution of the wheels, or screw, more than its rival. In 
a late discussion at the Society of Arts, on the subject of 
the prevention of smoke, Mr. D. K. Clark '^ testified to the 
advantage of a rapid, or rather, intense draught, in per- 
fecting conribustion and extinguishing smoke." " This," he 
observed, *' was the panacea he constantly held forth for the 
universal prevention of smoke in large furnaces." Mr. 
Clark's views are, unquestionably, well founded ; but the 
practical difficulty lies in the obtaining this '* intense 
draught," or an adequacy of draught for even imperfect 
combustion, in many marine boilers. 

The absolute command of draught for the generation of 
the required quantity of steam, to enable the engines to 
work to their full power being then so essential, it becomes 
a question whether other means than the natural draught 
should not be resorted to ; since, independently of the uncer- 
tainty in the amount of draught, and the consequent irre- 
gularity in the working effect of the engines, the cost of 
sustaining that draught may be so much in excess of what 
an artificial draught would be. 

This branch of the subject has excited little attention in 
this country. M. Peclet has ilivestigated it with his usual 
care, and his results are worthy of record. " Where the 
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draught/' he observes, '^is created hj the expenditure of 
fuel and heat, the expense exceeds one-fourth of the com- 
lustible used. If we have not the means of otherwise 
employing that heat, the natural draught, by the chimney, 
is then admissible. If, however, that heat may be made 
available for the purposes of evaporation, and if a draught, 
mechanically obtained^ would cost less, it would then be 
more advantageous to use ifc.*' 

Among other proofs, he gives two instances which 
establish the fact. Oue, the hot baths on the Seine at Paris, 
the result of which was, that what was effected by the 
labour of one man alone, when the draught was mechanically 
produced, cost the value of seventeen men's labour when pro- 
duced by the natural draught from the heat of the furnace. 

The second case was that of a large brewery, where the 
power employed was that of 200 horses. In this instance, 
a ventilator which employed the power of hut six horses, 
was sufficient to produce a draught equal to that of 50 
horses, obtained hy means of the natural draught of the 
chimney,* 

He then proceeds to consider the relative merits of the 
several descriptions of ventilators ; and comes to the con- 
clusion, that the rotary fan with plain wings, but with the 
eccentric motion is to be preferred. The mode recommended 

V 

* Mr. Prideaux, in Lis rudimentary treatise, observes, ** However com- 
patible with the objects sought to be attained may be the plan of keeping 
up the draught through a fire, by the instrumentality of a chimney, where 
slow combustion only is required, as in the case of a dofmestic grate, or the 
Cornish boiler : whenever, on the contrary, rapid combustion and intense 
heat are a desideratum, sfuch a system can only be carried out by an 
enormous waste of fuel. I shall, no doubt, excite general surprise, and 
perhaps some incredulity, when I state that, from a calculation I ent^^ed 
into on the subject, I find that 1 lb. of coal, expended through the mecha- 
nical agency of a steam engine, will generate more force, and, conse- 
quently, is capable of producing a stronger current of air, than 500 lbs. of 
coal expended in heating a column of air, to act by its diminished specific 
gravity through a chimney 35 feet high." 

I 3 
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for its application is given in Fig. lX4f, wbere, by naeaaa of 
an eaehauaiing fan^ the heated produeta weze directed into 
the ordinar J chknnej shaft. 

Fig. 114. 




This opens a new field of inquiry, and which is far more 
important than any question arising from the mere relative 
cost of the natural or meehanieal draught, the best con- 
structed boilers not unfrequently being insuiEcient, from 
the mere circumstance of a deficient draught. 

Impressed with the importance of the subject, several 
experiments by means of a fan apparatus, worked by a small 
steam eugine, were then made. The arrangement, as 
described in Fig. 115, Plate 8, also a^Tofded the means 
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of cUdidbg: mimj imporlAiit..poiiitft^CQxmeoied wdth; the 
length of ran, — ^the working temperature. in the flue, and 
that of the eaoapuig.produotft at the obiianey. In this Jig. 
A represents the hoiler, 15 feet long, with an upper re* 
tun^iing. flue, having. its ^own chimney X furbished with a 
thermometer C, and a damper D, Houldsworth's pyn^meter 
P, being connected with the return flue farthest .fromt the 
fuimacQi Two Bight apertuises were iniiapodmaedi-^the one 
at 3, opposite the fmrnaee, to ohserre the actioUiOf the air, 
introduced through the dppr and aiI^*bQl( above it, as ah^eady 
described; the other SMookipg iuto the upper flue. 

To test the practicability of converting the g^eat heat 
which escaped by. the chimney, an. auxiliary boiler B was 
attached, by means of a continuation..fliie E, and fuipiished 
with a separate c^imuey B, with an exhausting, fan F, to 
produce an i increased draught. This. auxiliary boUer. had 
two thermometers, to ascertain the tepiperature : of the 
escaping products, C and C, ^^d. £^ damper.D', so that the 
two boilers might be used separately or conjointly. 

ExperimcQts with the aui^iliairy) boilei; apd exhausting fan 
draught : — 



Experiments. 



1 With fan draught. 

2 With ordinary \ 
chUnney drang]^t | 



Coal used 
per hour. 



265 lbs. 
215 lbs. 



Water - Water 
evaporated ^^^^^^^^ 



per hour. 



per lb. of 
Coal. 



2454 lbs. 



1552 lbs. 



9-26 lbs. 



7*21 lbs. 



Pyrome- 
ter heat 
influx. ^ 



1025' 



725= 



Tempera- 
ture of 
heat es- 
caping. 



650° 
410** 



The effect produced by the fan draught was thus not only 
to increase the evaporative power of the boiler, within the 
h&ur, from 1552 to 2454 lbs. of water, but to increase the 
evaporative effect from eaeh pound of coal u9od^ &om 7*21 
to 9 26 lbs. witbin the hour. 

Numerous other experiments were made with and with- 
out the fan, and with and without the auxiliary boiler : all 
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confirmatoiy of the value of the artificial draught, and of the 
increased lineal run of flue. 

It may here be observed, that experiments on heating and 
evaporating must be utterly useless, unless due attention be 
given bj the experimenter to what has hitherto been so 
neglected, namely, the qttantity of heat escaping by the 
chimney ; the extent of the transmitting power of the 
boiler; and the ascertaining whether the process of com- 
bustion had been complete. The above described apparatus 
supplies the means of ascertaining, and with great accuracy, — 
1st, the evaporative value of difierent descriptions of coal or 
coke ; 2nd, the effect of greater or less lineal run ; 3rd, the 
temperature in the working flue, indicative of the amount of 
heat produced throughout each charge of fuel ; 4th, the 
length, character, and colour of the flame ; 5th, the quantity 
of air required by each kind of coal or coke, and the most 
effective way of introducing it ; 6th, the weight of water 
evaporated in any given time, and by each pound weight of 
fuel* 

In proof of the utter nselessness of experiments, unless 
accompanied by such data, may be mentioned the elaborate 
paper presented to the Society of Arts for Scotland. In the 
details of the several experiments, the distinctions here 
drawn were wholly overlooked. The result was, the learned 
experimenter was led to results and inferences altogether 
erroneous. 

His paper was " On the evaporative powers of different 
kinds of Coal;'* but, neglecting to take account of the 
quantities of heat or heating matter carried away or lost, 
and the quantity of gas escaping unconsumed, or converted 

* I have given the abore details, as they indicate what are the essentials 
in all boilers construoted for experimental purposes. So accurate were the 
results when tested by the eye, the pyrometer, and the thermometer, that 
it has for many years been the custom of coal owners to ascertain by this 
boiler the effective value of each description of coal ; themselves, or their 
agents, superintending the operation. 
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into smoke, he came to the conclusion that, '' the eraporative 
power of each kind of fuel is in the exact ratio of the fixed 
carbon contained in ecuihP It is needless to say, that such 
an inference is entirely disproved by modern practice. 

A few words here may be said on the subject of quick 
and slow combtution, as being connected with that of draught. 
The impression that a process of slow combustion is more 
economic than a quick process, has arisen from the fact, that 
a given weight of coal will convert a greater weight of water 
into steam under the former than the latter. Were the 
sole object the obtaining the largest measure of heat from a 
given weight of fuel, as, for instance, in heating an apart- 
ment by means of Dr. Amott's stove — in such case slow 
combustion would be attended with the greatest economy. 
In the use of coal, however, for the supply of steam to an 
engine, the question is of an essentially different character. 
It would thus be, not how many pounds weight of water 
may be evaporated by each pound of fuel, but how many 
pounds of water can be converted into steam by the smallest 
quantity offml within an hour^ or any given time. Time is, 
in fact, the test of efficiency. The following experiments 
will illustrate the merits of the two systems. 

Water oTaporated 
per lb. of coal. 

lbs. 

9-37 

6-08 

Now, if no more steam was required for the engine than 
would be produced from 787 lbs. of water within the hour^ 
slow combustion would be the most 'economic. If, however, 
the engine required the steam of 1362 lbs. of water per 
hour to work to its full and required power, then quick 
combustion would be the most desirable, as being the most 
efficient. 

Suppose, for instance, a steam ship required that the 
wheels should make 20 revolutions per minute, and that, to 



Coals burnt 
per hour. 


Water eyaporated 
per hour. 


lbs. 


Ibe. 


Slow Combustion 84 


787 


Quick Combustion 224 


1362 
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produce Bue^ the eDgiaes^ei^oii^d tliQ Btmm of 1362ibs. of 
water per hour^ what eonipeiidatioa for the consequent I063 
of speed would it be, that although the wheel made but 12 
reyolutions per minute, yet ecm(my of fuel was secured, in. 
as much as each pound of poid did moredu^, jui« the ratio of 
9-37 to 608. 

Thus, it is evident^ .that eoonemif vai'^i effldefhey ivaaj he 
antagonistio,— economy of fuel being waste of, time^ an.d 
waste of time being waste of power» In practice, then, acid 
with marine, or looomotiire. boilers, it .may. be taken, aa 
established, that rapid combustion is more economic gftifne, 
and «i?ea combustion QifM* 



CHAPTER XIV. 



OF THE TUBUtAfi' SYSTEM AS APPLIBI) TO HABIKE, IiAKB, 
AITD IiOCOHOTITB BOIUQBS, ITS BSESBBKCE TO THE 
CIBGUJCATION or THE WATSB AI^B TfCB FBOC^SS.OX: 
COMBUSTIOK. 

HATiNa considered these, subjeots ia refereaoe tojf^ 
boilers, we have now to examine them in connection with 
the tubular system. The annexed i views of a locomotive 
and a tubular boiler will enable us to appreciate their 
respective peculiarities. 

In the locomotive, Fig. 116, the furnace compartment 
(called the fire-box) is placed at one end of a long boiler, 
and so apart from the tubular compartment, that, as 
regards the objects of circulation and evapondioa, they may 
be considered in the light of sepurate boilers. 

In the marine boilers, as in Fig. 117, on the con- 
trary, the tubes, placed directly over the fumaoes, become 
enveloped in the atmosphere of steam generated, and 
rising from the latter. This is virtually the placing one boiler 
over another :*— a tubular over a flue boiler, and within the 
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the fiinuce depasbnent (and nhicli is neesssarily tlie laj^et 



inqoantiiy) cannot reach tbe surface withoat passing through 
the nniDeroiiB close seta of tubes, and the steam and water 
vUch surround them. 
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So also of the water; it can neither ascend or descend 
without first working its way through the intricate mazes 
presented by the tubes: — no more certain method, therefore, 
could have been devised for producing a mischievous inter- 
ference with the respective functions, both of the water and 
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the steam. Here, then, is another violation of the principle, 
that " no part of the heating surface should be so situated 
that the steam may not readily rise from it, and escape to 
the surface of the water." 
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Duly to appreciate these obstructions, let the inquirer 
only ask, what direction it was intended the steam should 
take on rising from the sides and crown plate of the furnace; 
or the water in its ascending and descending currents P On 
such an inquiry, it will probably be found that the projector 
had never considered the circulation or currents of either 
steam or water, or even thought such an inquiry necessary. 

So little, indeed, has the " free escape of the steam to the 
surface," or the currents in the water, been thought of, that 
we not unfrequently find the congeries of tul)es arranged, 
not in vertical lines; but so alternated that each directly 
intercepts the currents both of the steam and water rising 

Fig. 118. 




from that below it, as shown in Fig. 118 ; as if it had been 
expressly intended to obstruct circulation rather than promote 
it, and keep the tubes continually enveloped in steam rather 
than water; — both having to run the gauntlet through a 
zig-zag course of narrow and intricate passages. 
Dr. Ure observes, that "as the diffusion of heat through a 
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fluid mlisa is wutompliAicibf^h^iiiiMikte^mnnmie^^ 
obB^amctB these currents niiiat joVstmot the changes! of 
tempecature.- ' Yet ifcirould bo'diffieiilt to cootiife a nuize 
efiectufd mode of obstsractrngithetiniiestbe currents .of both 
steam and water. 

In proceedings, to consider the marine tabular boiJer, it 
will be well to take one of modem- oonstmction, and exaiaine 
how far its arrangements; are in ^ aocOTdanee with ike opera- 
tions of nature, and partieularlj aa to thoi following points, 
viz.: — 

1st. The proportions of the furnace. 

2nd. The distance the flame and heat have to travel. 

3rd. The time available for giving out heat. 

4th. The admission of the air. 

5th. The drcnlation of the steam and water. 

6th. The effects of the tubes, as heating surfiices. 

7th. The economy. 

First. — Of the proportions of the furnaces. A remarkable 
feature of this boiler is, that its entire area may be con- 
sidered as one large furnace, indicating the dependence on 
this department for the supply of steam. As to its several 
parts, there is disproportion everywhere. The chamber 
above the fuel is not one-half the size it should be in 
proportion to its length. Allowing a proper body of fuel 
on the bars, there will not be 12 inches space between it 
and the crown plates; yet in this shallow chamber, and 
under the influence of a rapid current through it, all the 
operations of gas making, gas heating, mixing with the air, 
and combustion, are to be carried on. On this head Mr. 
Murray justly observes,* "As a large furnace is found by 
experience greatly to facilitate the admixture of the gases, 
and to ensure their more perfect combustion, as well as to 
afford the most effective kind of heating surface, it is of 

* JRudimentcMj TreatiH •» ike Marisne Bngim^: by Robort ICiDnray, 
C.B. Weale.. 
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greatimportanoe that ihwe BhaalA-ho plenty ttftvomtaer tie 
Jire*." It DGed'onlj be absened^ that in this boiler we 
have the very opposite of this jeoDmmendatiLoa ; tbece .beiogt 
inCicl^tJiele»at poae^da '\-n(m 9var.tha,fietg." 

Kg. 119. 




So of the ash-pit ; although above 9 feet long) it haa but 
an avecage depth of IS iochee. Thus the spacea, both aboTe^ 
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and below the fuel, Have the character of loBg narrow pas- 
sages, causiog injudicious longitudinal currents, and coun- 
teracting all the processes of nature. 

Second. — Of the distance which the flame and heat have 
to travel. The deficiency is here remarkable, there being, 
in fact, but a few inches of lineal run between the fuel and 
the first range of the tubes ; say from A to B. It may then 
be asked, what is to become of the great body of flame and 
half-burned gases rising from the coal on an area of 20 
square feet, the bars of each furnace being 2 feet 6 inches 
wide, by 8 feet in length ; the six furnaces of each boiler 
thus presenting an aggregate bar surface of 120 square feet. 

Now the disposing profitably of this mass of flame is the 
really important question. If lefb to itself, and duly sup- 
plied with air, it would have extended to a distance of 15 to 
20 feet from the bridge, along which course it would 
continue profitably giving out heat, and producing evapora- 
tion. All this capability is, however, here sacrificed, since, 
as already shown, flame cannot pass unimpaired, or unextin- 
guished, through a series of metallic tubes, and without 
being so affected by that subdivision which weakens and 
destroys intensity. 

The management of flame is, we have seen, at all times 
an extremely delicate and difficult operation ; here, however, 
all the processes of nature are deranged. Here is the largest 
volume of gas and flame, concurrently with the smallest pro- 
vision for the admission of air for its combustion; — the 
greatest quantity and intensity of heat in the furnaces, with 
the shortest run, and the least fraction of time for imparting 
that heat to the plate surface. Instead of being allowed to 
pursue its course, and have due time for the combustion of 
its carbon, the flame is here suddenly and mechauically 
divided into three hundred and sixty small portions, by 
being forced into that number of tubes. 

It has already been shown that it is essential to the 
existence of flame that its hijj^h temperature he sustainedy 
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until the process of combustion he completed; yet the most 
effectual means of reducing its temperature, as shown hj 
Sir H. Davj, is to break it tf^ (as is here done) into 
numerous feeble portions. The result is, that the carbon of 
the gas (then in the state of flame), instead of being con- 
verted into carbonic acid, and producing a very high tem- 
perature, is, by these cooling influences, reduced below that 
of ignition, and then consequently deposited in the form of 
dense smoke and soot. The boiler now before us produces 
unvarying columns of smoke of the blackest character. So 
great, indeed, is the quantity of deposited carbon, that the 
tubes are not unfrequently entirely filled, and would remain 
permanently choked, were it not that the fuel, becoming 
alternately incandescent, and the bars irregularly covered, 
much air then passes, and relieves the tubes of the deposited 
carbon ; filling the atmosphere and covering the decks with 
masses of ** blacks.' ' 

Next to the admission of the air, the length of the run is 
the most important element of efficiency in the working of a 
furnace. Where short tubular boilers are employed m 
steam vessels, the only alternative for avoiding the waste by 
smoke is the use of anthracite coal; and which, as it contains 
but little of the hydro-carbon gases, comes nearest to the 
use of coke in the locomotive.* 

With reference to the shortness, or rather absence, of run 
in this boiler, and looking to the great body of flame pro- 
duced, it may be regarded as rather a fortunate circumstance, 
that these masses of tubes are thus interposed, as they 
become the direct means of cutting short the flame and 
inteose heat, and thus preventing it from passing to the 
take-up and funnel, and keeping them at the dangerous 

temperature of redness. 

■> 

* The owners of the Gre(U Britain^ with tubular boilers, have been com- 
pelled to adopt this description of coal ; 1000 tons of it being put on board 
for each voyage. The boilers in this Teasel are on the close tubular 
principle. 
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The ififevea<»^^4tottiie^ttlNdn)rv%biitler ^uscoo^aiiied by 
ft ihoit Tiui,'^with:a'iarge'4ir6i; of-^fiie•gIate, andjuBingibito- 
xninous' coal) is wfaoHj-^aoonipatiblB) not onlywiih perfect 
oombastioii/ and'Obtainitig the due nMorax^ of>heirt fiomtbe- 
fdel and fla1ne,^bat even with safety, nnleea under the 
inflnencei of^some aaoh piroteetion, or pverentiye, as theae- 
tabes • supply^ -widiwhiohaaeffeetaaUy exfcingixtshtha. flame 
as the<patent^ jifm^mifMA^^or- doea^ at the moment its con* 
tinnanoe would be productive' of danger. > Thia is indeed 
a* oost^ and oompUcated mode^ of pMteeting the f onnel and 
np-take. Jieterthekm/ it -has ihat effeet, though a very 
difiiwent one from that which had been contemplated. 

As 'illustrative of the want of s;;pstem in this- matter, it 
may be mentioned that ^a- land-engine boiler was made at the 
same- time, on tiie ordmarf floe ptinciple, but in direct 
opposition to l^at of this tahakwf -^-^heliMd-'hoiler having a 
verj long run — the marine-boiler having acarceiy any. In 
the former, the flue, afiber passing under the boiler the 
entire length of 30 feet, was led round it to the ehimney,. 
thus'giving a nm of 100 feet lineal. By this means not only 
surface, < but t' distance and time* were Mcnied for obtaining^ 
heat firomthe gaseous pvoduets, and transmitting it to the 
water. In tUff-mofifi^boiler, os the contrary, by means of 
the short run, both distance and <time are sacrificed, and con* 
seqUently heaiting power lost. It would be< difficult, therefore,, 
to reocmcile the principles on whioh these two boilers were 
constructed, seeing, that*, their 4i!rraogements> were in such 
direct opposition to each other. Sither theone ^or/the lother 
must have been altogether erroneous. 

Third;*-^Q^if^0 ./tmtf' allowed for giving out heat. Tke 
question: tf iimemnd^ Stance Ymmg so. directly conneeted,. 
whatever influences the one must. have a corresponding 
effect on the other. "When, however, we consider that the 
time or interval that can elapse between the passing the flame 
&om the furnace, and its reaching, the tubes, can be but a 
small fraction of a second^ such must be wholly insufficient 
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lov;giv]iig<mt the heat from 80:«normoiis abodj of flame. 
Iniihisievpeefc, then, -the nainiie. .tubcdar > boiler is pr&» 
eminiBiitly defiMtiye. -The^ oosisa^uenee is^ l^atithe gene* 
zitknt'of 'Bleam i» ahnoflt' ezdnsiyelji oonfiiied. to thoi rt^n. 
qfihe'fttmacfff and the^. direct; radiated 'heat bam. theJaaie 
ia< them* 

ji^hi^ge'mBdbf^mfart itom that hj ther ash-pit. The manifest 
enroff'of tsadi aa^'aijlraiigiiment- will: be best ninderstood bj 
pd&ntingtttoithie litter imposBibHlty of the BOG^OOOcubio feet 
oi-uB^^ceqmtediar thegaa^ togettier with the 600,000 cubic 
feet for the coke from the three tons of ' coal lumrly consumed 
our the bars, to find access through the body of coal resting 
on them. j 

'EiMi,-^Of thecireuJation of the water. In this boiler 
notiuflg has been^«doBe in aid of. the circulation^ but much, 
<m the 'centraiy, toMembanass both its ascending and 
descending ctixvents. ^his is even aggravated by the 
circumstance of the water space, at the back end, which in 
flue hoiierS) as bong the coldest^ and fiirthest from the 
fomaees, and motsb'/avourable for' the descending watery is- 
here ike hottest;' the great body of flame being projected 
diapectly.against it at G,i and therefore most unfavourable for 
that descending current. 

- 'Sixth. — Of the tttbesf-aa: heating ^surfkee. The value of the- 
tubesyr iniaf 2a00fno^W,-arises from their presenting a larger 
aggregate, of internal heating suifiice for contact .with the 
heated gaseous products-^these being chiefly transparent 
carbonic acid^ and. oxide, and in all instances free from smoke 
QT'oarbonaceona deposit. In the marine tubular, however,, 
wheivcoalisviised, and no sttchtraospansnt gaseous products 
exist, but* on the* contrary, where there must be always a 
large volume of fuliginous gas andp<flame, the tube system is 
wholly inapplicable. 

• lauidi^ting thatubnlarprinciple in marine ioUers^ it was 
no>doabt;siippo8dd that the .increased surface would have- 
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been equally effectiye and unobjectionable as in the locomo- 
tive. This inference was drawn, however, without taking 
into account the chemical difference between the nse of 
bituminous coal, in the one case, with its accompaniments of 
gas, flame, and smoke, and of coke alone, in the other, but 
in which none of these exist. Neither was it taken into 
account, that in the locomotive, the draught, and the all- 
essential volume of air introduced, was obtained by artificial 
means, and was therefore always sufficient and under control ; 
whereas, in the marine-boiler, the required draught could 
only be obtained by a great expenditure of fuel and heat — 
in fact, by heating the funnel. 

Seventh. — Of economy. In the use of fuel in this boiler, 
economy is out of the question. The great supply of steam 
bring generated from the radiated heat and impact of the 
flame in the furnaces, the system oi forcing the fires becomes 
an absolute essential ; th^ greater the weight of coal consumed 
in given times, the greater being the amount of available 
flame produced. 

As to economy of space in limiting the length of the boiler, 
we often deceive ourselves, since what is apparently saved is 
not all gained. Elue-boilers are comparatively low, admit- 
ting much of the coal supply to be placed over them. This 
maybe done without inconvenience or risk ; often, indeed, 
with comparative advantage, the coals so placed thus avoid- 
ing the accumulated deposit of the fine-powdered part, which 
takes place at the bottom of large bunkers when undis- 
turbed, and from which that gas is generated which is so 
often found to ignite in spontaneous combustion. Tubular 
boilers, on the other hand, are necessarily high, extending 
above the deck. The consequence is that stowage for the 
coal must be provided elsewhere, by appropriating a portion 
of the hold to that purpose. 

In the boiler now under consideration, the 360 tubes are 
placed in vertical ranges, 15 in each range. It is needless 
to repeat that the tubes, in ranges 6 feet.in height, could not 
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be available ; Bince tbe lower ranges are the first occupied 
as being the hottest, with an accelerated current iu proper- 
tion as their area is diminished. 
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A further disadvantage of the marine tubular boiler is, that 
there is no place for the deposit of soot, sand, ashes, and 
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odier matter which accompanies the use of coal ; or the scale 
or sediment which is found both inside the tubes as weU as 
outside of them, in the narrow watmr-E^aees. The result 
is, that all this matter accumulates in the tubes and bottom 
of the smoke-box, requiring constant attention for its remoyal. 

Again, to facilitate the removal and the clearing the tubes, 
the entire front of the boiler at D, instead of being toater- 
space, as in flue-boilers, is occupied by a series of doors, 6 
feet high, and which, as they are so liable to be over-heated 
;^hd warped, admit much air, often igniting the unconsumed 
gas which has passed from the furnaces, and sending the 
flame to the up-take and funnel, keeping them at a danger- 
ous tempiBrature, as was the case in the steamer '^ Amazon^^* 
over-heating these parts which were under'deck, and where 
' no means of extinguishment was available. 

A practical illustration of the disadvantages of small tubes, 
was aflbrded in the boiler of the steam-vessel, the " Leed%y^ 
in which, for the express purpose of deciding the question, 
one-half the boiler was constaicted with tubes of 3 inches 
diameter; the other having enlarged tubes of 7 by 5 inches, 
as shown in Eig. 120. 

The result was, that for years no repairs whatever were 
required in the latter, while the former was a continued 
source of annoyance and expense ; besides that, it was less 
effective as a steam generator. Many of the small tubes 
had to be renewed ; the water spaces were liable to be filled 
with incrustation ; and the face-plate, in which the tubes 
were inserted, required to be drawn in, and the tubes again 
rivetted ; innumerable patches and additional bolts were from 
time to time introduced to secure the back face-plate, and 
preserve it in its place. 

Here also was a practical confirmation of the fact, that the 
mere circumstance of having a larger aggregate surface had 
no effect in producing increased evaporation, the aggregate 
iurfaee of the Small tubes, in the one-half of the boiler, being 
double that of the larger ones in the other haif^ 
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An instance of the desire to obtain a large aggregate of 
intemial surface, but without due consideration as to its 
being available or brought into operation, was shown, in the 
late substitution, in a vessel of great magnitude, of a tubular 
for a flue boiler; a change, however, which was the reverse 



Fig. 121, 
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of being beneficial. This boiler, as represented in the 
annexed figures, was not less than 18 feet 6 inches high. 

Fig. 122. 
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This may be called a triple boiler — one flue, and two tuhulara. 
liooking to the coursea which the steam and water had to 
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take in this boiler, it would be difficult to estimate the 
amount of obstructions which each would have to en- 
counter, or the impediments interposed to their respective 
functions. 

As to the general characteristics of marine tubular boilers, 
Mr. Murray, in his recapitulation, places them in strong 
contrast with what he considers the most important re* 
qui sites, and which he enumerates as follows : 

** 1st. The boiler should be designed with a sufficient 
amount of heating surface, so contrived, that as little of it as 
possible may be rendered ineffective, either from the reten- 
sion of steam in contact with it — from the formation of scales 
within — or from the deposition of ashes and soot in the 
bottoms of the flues and tubes.'* Now, the tubular system, 
where coal is med, is in direct opposition to all these condi- 
tions. 

" 2nd. The fire-bar surface should be sufficiently large to 
admit of the necessary quantity of coal being consumed with 
thin open fires." The policy of this condition, of thin open 
fires, may be correct, where the boilers are sufficiently large, 
and the consumption of fuel slow, as in the Cornish boiler ; 
but is inapplicable in the marine tubular, which, by reason 
of the short run, and the necessity of throwing so much 
duty on the furnaces, involves the necessity of hard firing 
and the forcing system. 

" 3rd. That the proper area be maintained through the 
flues and tubes, and that the passage to the chimney be 
such that the draught be not interrupted." In the 
tubular boiler, the interposition of the mass of tubes is 
peculiarly instrumental in checking and interrupting the 
draught by their cooling and other influences, but without 
which, as already shown, the funnel would be kept at a 
red heat. 

"4th. That ^'^ furnaces should be roa/wy, and that the 
fires should not be larger than can be conveniently stoked." 
These conditions as just shown, are the very reverse of what 
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exists in the marine tubular, more especially the first, 
enjoining 2k. roomy furnoQe, The last head of this recapitu- 
lation is, however, as folio w& : 

" 5th. "Which is, perhaps, the most important of all, and 
the one most neglected, that expe^enced and careful fire- 
men be provided." Now, what the duties can be which 
demand such care and experience as to make this condition, 
"the most important of all," is however, not intimated, and 
never has been explained by any writer. It is, indeed, much to 
be feared, that the general insufficiency of boilers, caused by 
the absence of many of the truly important requisites, are 
too often laid to the account of careless or inexperienced 
firemen ; yet, it may be taken for granted, that if any duties 
are required, beyond those of the very simplest character, 
and which can be taught any able and willing man in an 
hour, there must be some more serious mal-arrangement 
than can be remedied by any amount of care, skill, or expe- 
rience on the part of the fireman.* 

This is the more entitled to consideration, seeing, that in 
the above recapitulation, nothing is said of that which is 
really tho most important requisite, namely, the provision 
for the admission of ihe air to the ya« generated in the 

* Where tbe air is properly introduced, the duties of firemen are all con- 
tained in tbe following instructions': — 

Ist. Begin to charge the furnace at the bridge end, and keep firing to 
within a few inches of the dead plate. 

2nd. Never allow the fire to be so low, before a fresh charge is thrown 
in that there shall not be at least four to five inches deep of clear, incan- 
descent fael on the bars, and equally spread over the whole. 

8rd. Keep the bars constantly and equally covered, particularly at the 
sides and bridge end, wheiie the fuel burns away most rapidly. 

4th. If the fuel bums unequally, or into holes, it must be levelled, and 
the vacant spaces filled. 

5th. The large coals must be broken into pieces not bigger than a man's 
fist. 

6thly. Where the' t£sh-pit is shallow, it must be more frequently cleared 
out; A body of hot cinders-overheat and bam the bars. 
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furnace chamber. Yet the great question of perfect or 
imperfect combustioix inyolyes the providing the relative 
Tolnines of air and gas. How strange, that with our present 
knowledge of the chemistry of combustion, so much stress 
shoold be laid on mere questions of proportions, while the 
main point, the primum motile^ is neglected. 

On the inadequacy of the short boiler, short run, and 
short time tor the performance of its several functions, Mr. 
Murray judiciolisly observes as follows : — " Superior 
economy of lar^e hoUers. Here arises a principle of 
economy, from the use of boilers of ample capacity to gene- 
rate steam without the fires being unduly disturbed ; and 
it is believed, that on. this ground alone, can the aUeged 
superiority of slow over rapid combustion, be maintained." 
There can be no doubt on the subject. The true corrective 
then of these inconveniences consist in letting the size of 
the boiler and its parts be commensurate with the demand 
for steam. 

In illustration of the wantof any fixed principle for the 
internal arrangements of the several parts of a boiler, it 
may be mentioned, that during the Parliamentary inquiry 
on the smoke nuisance, engineers insisted on what was con- 
sidered the main essential, and which is the reverse of the 
present practice, namely, that boilers should be lar^e enough ; 
and that waste, injury, and the smoke nuisance, were the 
necessary results of making imcill bailers do the work of 
larger ones. 

Pressed by the value of space in marine vessels, engineers 
havCj however, no alternative. In the arrangement of the 
vessels sufficient space is not allowed ; all considerations are 
made to yield to large holds, or large passenger accommoda- 
tion, while the boiler, the very source of its power, is shorn 
of its necessary proportion. Into the short space of ten 
feet three inches, the marine boiler we have just been con- 
sidering (of above 800 horse power) had literally to be 
stowed, and not one inch to spare. To this shortness, there- 
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fore, in the boiler, is afctnbutable the violation of all the 
laws of nature in working out the processes of combustion, 
circulation, and evaporation. Engineers are required to 
construct small boilers to do the work of large engines, the 
evil of which has been so well illustrated by Mr. Fairbaira 
in his late publication. Under these imperative instruc- 
tions, they inconsiderately turned to the plan of the locomo- 
tive. The owners of steam vessels will in time find out 
their error. It is, however, unreasonable that limits should 
first be imposed on the engineer which are incompatible 
with efficiency and economy, and that he should then he 
condemned for not providing the due quantity of steam, 
and the required amount of pressure; for causing too 
heavy a consumption of coal ; the frequency of injury to 
the furnace-plates ; the waste of fire-bars ; the great 
nuisance of smoke ; and the rapid deterioration of the 
boilers themselves. 

The consideration of these results lead to the conclusion, 
1st. That the system of numerous small tubes is radically 
erroneous, both with reference to the carrying and transmit- 
ting'the heated products within them, and to the currents of 
steam and water outside them. 2udly. That the placing 
the mass of tubes above the furnaces and fiues, renders 
the application of the tubular system doubly vicious, by its 
interference with the functions of the steam and water ; 
thus directly intercepting and obstructing their rising and 
descending currents. 3rdly. That the short boiler, with its 
short run system, is directly opposed to the operations 
of nature, as regards the mixture, heating and combus- 
tion of the gaseous portion of the fuel, with the very 
large quantity of atmospheric air which is absolutely re- 
quired.* 

* Mr. Craddock observes, *'Iam bound to say, that Mr. Williams's 
plan meets the conditions whicli chemistry reqtiires for perfect combnstion, 
better than any other with which I am acquainted. Mr. Williams proceeds 
upon the principle of miidng the gas in the furnace with numerous small 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ON THE USE OE HEATED AIB XlSfD ITS SUPPOSED YALVE 
IN THE EUBNACES OP BOILEBS. 

Since the^appearance of the first part of this treatise, 
showing the necessity for admitting air to the gases gene- 
rated in the furnace, apart from that admitted by the ash- 
pit, numerous patents have been taken out for effecting that 
purpose. 

• With the view of obtaining credit for originality, none 
have attracted more attention than those which assumed 
that the air introduced was to be heated, and that it would 
thereby become more effective. . These plans, however, do 
not merit notice, either on the ground of theory or practice. 
It is right, nevertheless, that the public be put on their 
guard against being misled by the many plausible theories 
connected with this hot air system. 

Among the devices by which the public haye been led 
astray, may be mentioned, the use of hollow bars, supple- 
mental flues, calorific plates, self-acting valves, double grates^ 
heated tubes, and such like contrivances, — some of which 
have already been noticed, — overlooking the fact, that the 
whole question, as regards furnaces, and the best use of 
fuel, depends on the bringing the solid and gaseous consti- 
tuents of the coal and the atmospheric air together, in the 
proper way. 

When these so-called inventions came to be examined, it 
was found that they were incapable of imparting any sensi- 

jets of air. These innumerable small jets, by reason of their more readily and 
completely mixing with the atoms of the combining gases, must be admitted 
to be well calculated to produce that intimate mingling which chemistry 
shows to be absolutftly neceisary*^ 

E 3 
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ble degree of heat to the great volume of air required. That 
they were, in fact, but so many proofs of the ingenuity of 
their respective advocates, and of the ease with which the 
public may be imposed on ; and that the announcement of a 
scheme for consuming, or preventing smoke, by the use of 
hot-air was a mere professional and ad captcmdvm averment^ 
based on no principle, justified by no proofs, and supported 
by no chemical or practical authority. 

The idea that there was some undefined value in the use 
of hot-air, originated in the hot-blast system in the manu- 
facture of iron. The principle or process by which iron may 
be melted has, however, so little relation to that by which 
the combustion of the coal gas in furnaces is effected, that 
no analogy whatever exists between them. 

To show in a still stronger point of view the deception 
practised, either on themselves or on others, it may be 
observed that it is not to the cohe^or incandescent part of 
the fuel on the bars that these patentees would apply the 
hot air, (as is done in the iron furnaces,) but to the gases in 
the furnace chamber, where the great disproportion between 
the relative bulk of the air required, and the gas, is already so 
obstructive* of rapid union and combustion, and one of the 
great difficulties to be encountered. 

"With reference to the use of hot-air in boiler furnaces, no 
inquiry appears to have been made, either as to the tempe* 
rature to which its advocates would raise it; or even 
whether, by any of their plans, it would be heated at all. 
Still there was something so plausible in the enunciation of 
a plan ''for consuming smoke by means of hot air," that it 
was listened to by many who had no means of investigating 
its supposed merits, or detecting its fallacy. 

The first question for inquiry here is, what would be the 
effect of heating the air before it would be introduced into 
the furnace P Chemically^ no change whatever is effected. 
Mechanically^ however, an important change takes place, 
namely, that its already unwieldy volumo is still fiurther 
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increased. GQius, if a cubic foot of air be heated one addi- 
tional degree, its bulk will be increased ^^^ part ; conae- 
quentlj, if heated hj an addition of 480 degreesi its bulk will 
be doubled. 

Let ns then see if any effect be produced on its comtitu^ 
enU bj this enlargement of its Yolume. Let Fig. 128 re- 
present a bodj of air at the temperature of 82% and weigh- 
ing 86 grains, viz., 28 grains of nitrogen, and 8 grains of 
ozjgen ; these being the proportions as they exist in the 
atmosphere. 

Fig. 128. 




Air at 32" z= 86 grains = 28 nitrogen, 8 oxygen. 



Again, let !Fig. 124 represent the same weight of air, 
heated to the temperature of 32 + 480 s= 512^ ; its bulk 
being then doubled. N'overtheless, there are still but the 
same relatiye weights, viz., 28 grains of nitrogen and 
8 grains of oxygen, and no more. 



Fig. 124. 




Air at 82'' ^ 86 graina = 28 nitrogen, 8 oasygen. 

Now, as the efficiency of the air in producing combustion 
and generating heat is not in the proportion of the hulk, 
but of tie weight of oxygen it contains, nothing has been 
gained by such increased temperature; while this great 
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practical disadvantage has been incurred — that double the 
volume of air must be introduced into the furnace ; and, of 
course, double the draught must be obtained before the 
same quantity of gas can be consumed. 

The practical in«onyenience of enlarging the volume of 
the air by heating it is easily illustrated ; for if the oxygen 
of 300,000 cubic feet of air, at atmospheric temperature, be 
required for combustion of one ton of coal, it would require 
that of 600,000 cubic feet if raised to 512°— a volume which 
no natural draught would be equal to. 

Sir H. Davy says : " By heating strongly gases that burn 
with difficulty, the continued inflammation becomes easy." 
Thus, as they are more easily inflamed when hot than cold,- 
we have this testimony in favour of heating the gas rather 
than the air. With reference to heating the air, and 
thus expanding it, Sir H. Davy does not appear to have 
attempted it ; but he has done what was more to the point 
— he tried the eflect of condensing it. Professor Brande 
says : '^ Sir H. Davy found considerable difficulty in making 
the experiments with precision; but he ascertained that 
both the light and heat of the flames of sulphur and 
hydrogen were increased in air condensed four times, ^^ This 
is decisive against heating the air, and in favour rather of 
condensing it.* 

If, as already shown, by heating the air we necessarily 
enlarge its bulk, and reduce the weight of oxygen in each 
cubic foot, we as necessarily diminish .its efficacy in the 
furnace. Under such circumstances, the only alternative 
would be the increasing the draught, to compensate by 

* Mr. David Mtishet, in a letter on the hot air fallacy, well describes 
people flying to produce ''a great reyolation in steam engine famaoeB, 
by applying hot air to the mere combustion of coal ; " and settles the 
question at once when he says, '* The value of dense air in promoting 
combustion is so undeniably established, that we should do better to attempt 
to Bolidify it, in contact with combustible matter, rather than to 
wlaHliai ii,'' ' 
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increased quantity for diminiBlied weight. Were it possible 
to heat the air without caiuiDg any eolargemeat of ite bulk, 
we should then be io a position to decide on the relative 
merits of air at any given temperature. As, however, that 
is impossible, it is indisputable that we gain nothing by 
heating the air, moie especially when we do so by the 
suicidal means of taking heat from the very furnace in 
which it was to be used, while we should seriously em- 
barrass ourselves by having to increase the draught, and 
which could only be done by some mechauical blowing 
apparatus. 

Again, see the physical difficulty which heating the air 
would create in the preliminary operation of mixing : the 
atoms of gas being thrown at a greater distance from each 
other, by the enlargement of the bulk of the intervening air, 
as shown in the annexed figures. 



Fig. 125. 



The large circles represent 
atoms of air, and the small black 
circles those of the gas ; each of 
the latter being in contact with 
four of the former, equal to ten 
times its volume. 



Fig. 120 represents the same weight of gas and air; 
the only difference being, that the air is shown with its 
enlarged volume consequent on its increased temperature. 

Here is truly represented what would occur by heating 
the air, the atoms of gas being thrown so much further 
aput, and consequently producing a corresponding difficulty 
in effecting that atomic mixture which is the main requisite 
of combustion. Thus, in whatever point of view the subject 
is considered, it is manifest no chemical or practical good 
can be effected by heating the air. 
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Fig. 126. 




The use of hot air having engaged the attention of 
Mr. Prideaux, in connection with some departments of the 
manufacture of iron, ^e endeayoured to reduce his theory 
to practice; but candidly adoiits that *^hi8 aniieipatiotu 
were not realised*^ His observations, however, as given in 
his treatise already referred to, are so conclusive against 
the use of hot air, and so confirmatory of what is said 
above, that it can only be a matter of surprise he should 
have lent himself to the hot air fallacy. 

He correctly observes : '^ There is, no doubt, more heat 
contained in the products of combustion from a given 
weight of coal and air heated before ignition to 720^, than 
would be contained in the products of the same quantities 
hy weight pi gases ignited at the temperature of 60°. When 
we take given meaeuree^ however, instead of given weightit 
the case is repersed.^^ 

This is the whole case of the Aimace: it is not the 
measure of the air introduced, but the weight of oxygen in 
Mch eubio foot that will influence the amount of heat 
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generated. His reasoning throughout is '^ in explanation 
of the effect of hot air in diminishing^ the heat of the 
working chamber of reverberatory furnaces," and he might 
add, d fortiori in the furnaces of boilers, where no aid could 
be had from mechanical draught or pressure, to counteract 
the effect of that increased volume which heating the air 
would produce. 

Again, he observes: "Whenever I took any steps to 
effect this object in the puddling furnace, I encountered 
the fact, that precisely as my arrangements for heati/ng the 
air became more perfect, did I destroy the draught through 
the fuel, deaden the fire, and lessen the yield of iron. This 
unexpected result I attributed to the rarification of the air 
in the ash-pit. When the atmosphere is 60^ air is double 
in volume at 568°. When thus rarified a much smaller 
quantity will pass in a given time, under the ordinary 
pressure of the atmosphere, than would pass were the air at 
60°, and, consequently, of double the density. The result 
is, a greatly diminished draught, and less intense com* 
bustion; and it is to not having rightly appreciated these 
conditions that the numerous failures which have been 
incurred in attempting to apply heated air to furnaces, must, 
in part, he attributed,** 

Beasoning cannot be more correct, and at the same time 
more conclusive, against the error of attempting to increase 
the efficacy of the air, in the combustion of coal gas, by 
heating it. 
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CHAPTER XVJ. 

ON THE TNfLrENCE OF THE WATEB GENEEATED IK FUE- 
NACES FBOM THE COMBUSTION OF THE HTDBOOEN OF 
THE GAS. 

Albeadt many proofs have been given of the injurious 
results of the tubular system, where gas and flame have to 
be dealt with. . There is one other circumstance still to be 
mentioned, and which demands particular attention, namely, 
— the generation of a large quantity of water in furnaces in 
which coal gas is produced and consumed, and which, being 
in the form of steam, becomes the largest product of that 
combustion. 

In the ordinary use of coal gas, the presence of this 
water of combustion attracts no attention, — generated as it 
is in small quantities from the flame of each separate 
burner. Prom the enormous quantity of gas, however, 
which is hourly generated and consumed in large furnaces, 
the great quantity of water formed, will be found accom- 
panied with evils of a serious magnitude, unless due pro- 
vision be made for its disposition. It seems strange that 
the numerous writers on the construction of boilers, and 
the combustion carried on in their furnaces and flues, should 
have omitted all reference to this great quantity of water, 
and the important diflerence in the mode in which it is 
disposed of, in flue and tubular boilers.* 

* It appears, by a paper read at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Jane 13, 1843, that in consequence of the serious injury sustained by the 
books in the Library of the Athenaeum, London, the attention of Mr. 
Professor Faraday, as well as of other scientific members, was drawn to 
the subject of yentilating the lamp burners. The result was the adoption 
of a system, by which the water, and other products of the combustion of 
the gaS| are e£fectually carried away. The plan consists of pUcing a 
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The fact of this great quantity of water being produced 
admits of no doubt. Bituminous coal, we have seen, con- 
tains from 5 to 6 per cent, of hydrogen, and as each pound 
of hydrogen, in combustion, combines with 8 pounds of 
atmospheric oxygen, the product is 9 pounds of water. 
Each hundred weight of coal, then, containing on an average 
6^ pounds of hydrogen, the product will be nearly 60 pounds 
of water. Thus the gas from each ton weight of coal will 
produce about half a. ton weight of water, in the form of 
steam. 

When the coal gas is generated in the furnace, the first 
operation towards its combustion is the union of its 
hydrogen with the oxygen from the air, forming water. 
This chemical union, as already shown, produces that 
intense heat which raises the other constituent — the 
carbon, to the temperature of incandescence in the form of 
bright visible flame. It is this heat which, on being 
applied to some solid body, as charcoal, or lime, produces 
the extraordinary luminosity exhibited in the oxy-hydrogen 
microscope. 

The water thus formed, flies off in invisible radii, from 
the surface of the flame, and with the explosive force due to 
its high temperature. The presence of this water may be 
made visible by approaching any cold polished metallic body 
(as the blade of a table knife), near to, but not touching, 
the flame of a candle. The previously invisible radii of 
steam will then be seen condensed, like moisture, on the 
polished surface.- 

This may be exhibited on a larger scale by holding a new 
tin kettle of cold water^ with a bright bottom surface, one 
or two inches above the glass chimney of an Argand gas 
burner. The water of combustion will soon appear con- 
second glass cylinder, larger and taller than tbe ordinary one, over it. 
This outer glass is closed at tbe top, and the products, passing downwards 
between tbe two glasses, are carried away by a metal tube to tbe chimney 
stack. 
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dsnwd on the bottom, is proaenoe of,j(nd as it were in 
defiuioe of, the great beat to whicli it is expoaed. This wiU 
conttaue until the water in the TflBsel reaches a tempera- 
ture of 80°. 




By the appaiatna shown in the annexed Figure 127, this 
water vaay not only be condenaed, but collected. It connsta 
of a tin Teasel, a, about four feet long, filled with cold 
water: — the flame of a large gas burner b, and the heated 
products passing through the flue o, slightlj inclined from 
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G to p, to favour J;he escape of the condensed water of 
combustion. 

The flame and other products of the gas being directed 
through the flue, the steam will be condensed within it, and 
the water will continue dropping from the lower end into 
the vessel e, as long as the flue remains suflSciently cold : — 
the other products passing off by the funnel^ and at a very 
low temperature. 

This process may be continued for any length of time by 
having some ice in the water to keep the temperature of the 
flue sufficiently low to promote immediate condensation of 
the steam. Here the flame appears literally converted into 
toater^ these being the only two of its products that are 
visible. 

It is now to be considered, how is this great volume of 
steam to be disposed of. 

In boilers on the flue system where there is sufficient 
room, this steam produces no injurious eflfect, by reason of 
its having space to separate itself {vom the flame, as rapidly 
as it is generated. 

In the tubular system, however, the injurious influence of 
this mass of steam is serious and palpable. Instead of 
passing away in a flue, with a sectional area of 8 or 10 
square feet, it is forced by the draught into the hundreds of 
small metallic tubes of but two or three inches in area, and 
thus brought into immediate and even atomic contact with 
the flame, from which it had just been separated^ — ^both 
struggling to enter their narrow orifices at the same 
moment. The immediate and inevitable result of this com- 
pulsory mixture is, the cooling the atoms of the carbon, 
which gave luminosity to the flame, and its consequent 
extinguishment, precisely as the steam formed by the com- 
bustion in Phillips' fire annihilator acts on flame, when 
brought into contact with it. By the tubular system, the 
great body of steam being thus mechanically compressed 
into the closest possible contact with the flame on entering 
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the mouths of the tubes, is competlecL to act the part of the 
aauihilator. 

It is this artificial mixture of the dr^ carbon with the 
steam that forma the sooty iacrustation ia the interior of 
the tubes, flues, aad chimney. Were it not for the presence 
of this Bteam, the dry pulverulent carbon, such as wo see 
collected on the wick of a tallow candle (where the new- 



formed water has no access to it) would, from its levity and 
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diynesB, pass off rapidly by the chimney ; forced, IioweTer, 
into contact with the steam, a black, pasty, nou- conducting 
maas ia formed, adhering to whatever it touchea, and aoon, 
from the heat, becoming hard and solid. 

It need scarcely be observed, that nothing of this kind 
OGCurs in the tubes of the locomotive ; no hydrogenous gas 
being generated — no steam of combustion formed, and, 
ooiuequantly, no carbon or soot deposited. 

The proTuion which nature has made for the immediatt 
upantion of the water from the heated flame may be 
noticed in what takes place in the flame of a candle. When 
left to themeelves, the several products of the combustion 
of the gas, rapidly and efleotually separate, so as not to 
interfere with each other, or reduce the high temperature 
on which perfect combustion and luminosity depend. 

Kg. 129.' 



In the flame of a candle, the undecomposcd and uncon- 
aumed gaa appears surrounding the wick, and in the centre 
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of the brilliant incandescent carbon. Outside this wbito 
exterior, and forming a semi-transparent film of one-tenth of 
an inch in diameter, may be observed the yerticid streun of 
carbonic acid gas, the .product of tJie carhon ; while that of 
the other constituent, the hydrogen^ were it yisible, would 
be seen flying off in radii, until absorbed into the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 

The annexed Fig. 128 will represent a vertical, and 
Fig. 129 a cross section of the flame ; a representing the 
carbonic acid, and h the radiating steam. Instead of 
imitating this process of nature, in keeping asunder those 
several products (carbonic acid, nitrogen, and steam), whieh 
would neutralise each other, we force them into the most 
unnatural mixture and union, regardless of their ehemical 
action when brought into contact. We here see how 
absolutely necessary it is that in every stage and process of 
combustion we keep in view those truths of nature which 
chemistry has so deafly indicated. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

OK IlfOIlBi.SIK0 THB HEAT-TBJLKSM1TTIK(J POWEB OP THE 
IKTEBIOB PIiATE SUBPAOB OP B0ILEB8. 

This branch of the subject has hitherto been entirely 
overlooked. Inquiry has shown that the mere providing a 
large internal surface will not suffice for taking up the heat 
generated in large furnaces ; and that, to turn to account 
any portion of that which, under the best arrangement, is 
now absolutely lost, we must look to other means than the 
tubular system. 

The question for consideration is, whether an iron plate 
cannot be made to transmit more heat to the water than is 
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due to its mere superficial area. From what has been 
shown of the slow rate at which the air enters the furnace, 
when meekanically divided into jets or filmi^ we are not to 
infer that the gaseous products, when raised to a high 
temperature, within the furnace, would pass through the 
flues at the same slow rate. On the contrary, we find those 
products are hurried along the face of the plates at a 
considerahly increased velocity/ This it is which calls for 
increased means of transmission from the heat to the water, 
when larger engine powers are« employed, and more fuel is 
consumed. 

Under the most favourable circumstances of boilers, a 
larger portion of heat will be lost than wotdd be required 
for merely producing the necessary draught. Experiments 
were, therefore, made with the view of counteracting this 
g^reat waste of heat, and which established the fact that it 
was possible, to a certain extent, to increase the quantity of 
heat transmitted by any given surface of plate. It is 
true a plate, 10 feet by 10, equal to 100 square feet, 
presents the same amount of surface area as one of 100 
feet long by one foot wide. As a steam generator, 
however, the effect would be very different : — the lineal run 
or distance travelled over being as 10 to 1, and occupying 
ten seeands of time in the first, and but one second in the 
other. 

When the gaseous products of combustion are carried 
through flues or tubes, this lineal current passes at right 
angles to the line of transmission of heat through the plate. 
If, however, we heat one end of a rod of iron, a large 
conducting power is brought into action, the heat passing 
longitudinally along its fibres. Now this is the power that 
has been here rendered available. 

Independently of the conducting power which a metallic 
pin or rod may have, it possesses then a receiving power| 
greater than is due to its mere diameter. 

Suppose an iron or copper pin of half an inch diameter, 
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inserted in a plate, and projecting into the flue three ineieg 
beyond its surfaee, and across the current of the heated products. 
In such case, the portion of such plate occupied by it will 
be equal to a disk of but half an inch in diameter, while the 
pin itself will present a hent-reeeivinff surface of 4^ inches. 
By this means we obtain an effective heAt-receivin^f surface, 
nine times greater than the area of the plate which the pin 
occupied. If, then, a series of these conductors be inserted 
in the flue and furnace plates, there will be an increased 
effect from the circumstance of the current of the heated 
products being directed against them, instead ot passing along 
the swrface of the plate. 

The popular impression that the three-legged pot boiled 
sooner than the one without legs, though it passed as a 
fable, was, nevertheless, a true one, — ^the legs acting the 
part of heat-conductors. This was tested by having a large 
pitch-pot constructed with twenty legs instead of three — 
the bottom being thus furnished with so many projecting 
conductors, each six inches long. The result was, that pitch 
or water was more rapidly boiled in this than in one of 
the ordinary kind. The principle of projecting heat con- 
ductors thus was shown to be entitled to attention, and 
practically available. 

The following experiment is illustrative of the increased 
evaporative effect produced by the conductor pins. In Fig. 
130, Plate 9, 1 and 2 are tin vessels containing the same 
quantity of cold water, 1 being furnished with the con- 
ductors made of 4- copper wire, and two left plain; a 
thermometer, 4, being suspended in each: 5 is a vertical 
flue, through which the products from the flame of a 
large gas-burner passed. Fig. 131, Plate 9, is a sectional 
view of the same. The temperature in both vessels was 
taken in two minutes' time. The following are the 
progressive rates at which the water was raised to the 
boiling point. 
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Fan with Conductors. 


Fan without Conducton. 




Initial Temperature, 61** 


Initial Temperature, 61° 


16. 


163° 


After 2 


minutes, 75^ 


After 2 minutes, 


70° 


18. 


171° 


,, 4 


„ . 96* 


,, 4 „ , 


82° 


20. 


181° 


„ 6 


„ . 124° 


» 6 „ 


. 101° 


22. 


188° 


» 8 


„ . 161° 


» 8 „ 


. 118° 


24. 


196° 


„ 10 


„ . 177° 


„ 10 „ 


. 130° 


26. 


,203° 


„ 12 


„ . 201° 


» 12 „ 


. 146° 


28. 


210° 


„ 13 


„ . 212° 


„ H „ 


. 156° 


29. 


212° 



Thus it appears that the water in the pan with the heat- 
conductors, was raised to the temperature of 212° in 13 
minutes, while that in the plain pan required 29 minutes. 

The following experiment shows still farther the value of 
assisting the evaporative power bj the aid of these con- 
ductors. 

Three tin boilers, as in the annexed Plate 10, were placed 
in connection with a large laboratory gas burner. In each 
was put 22 lbs. of water; 30 cubic feet of gas were consumed 
in each experiment, in two hours and forty minutes. The 
result was as .follows : — 

lbs. oz. 
No. 132, without conduotors, evaporated 4 14 of water. 

133, with conductors on one side only 7 14 , , 

134, with conductors projecting on 

both sides , , , , S 5 •• 



The quantity of gas consumed was the same in both 
cases, — the heat generated was the same, — the area of flue 
plate was the same, — ^the difference in effect was therefore 
alone produced by the greater quantity of heat trammiUed 
to the water, lonptudinalU/, through the conductors. 

In this case, the heat conveyed to the water, and that 
escaping by the funnel, showed that where the waste heat 
was greatest, the evaporative power was necessarily the 
least. 
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See Plate 10. 






Pig. 182. Pah without Cohduotobs. 


Oas oonsuTned. 


Heat of Water. 


Heat escaping. 




58 . 


62 


5 feet. 


. 120 . 


. 382 


10 


. 152 . 


. 390 


15 


. 162 . 


. 395 


20 


. 164 . 


396 


25 


. 166 . 


. 402 


30 


. 166 . 


. 406 




988 


2432 




Evaporated 4 lbs. 14 onnces. 




Fig. 183. 


Fan with Cokbuotors PBOJECTuia ox oka sidb. 


Gas oonaumed. Heat of Water. 


Heat escaping. 




68 . 


62 


5 feet. 


. 143 . 


. 257 


10 


. 160 . 


. 280 


15 


. 172 . 


. 385 


20 


. 178 . 


. 392 


25 


. 186 . . 


. 300 


30 


. 188 . 


. 820 




1085 


1996 




Evaporated 7 lbs. 13 ounces. 




Fig. 134. 


Pan with Oonduotobs projeotino 


ON both sides. 


GkuB oonsumed. Heat of Water. 


Heat escaping. 




68 . 


62 


5 feet . 


. 152 . 


. 248 


10 


. 174 . . 


. 278 


15 


, . . 178 . 


. 276 


20 . . 


. 182 . 


. 278 


25 


. 186 . 


. 282 


80 


. 188 . 


. 284 




1110 


1708 




Evaporated 8 lbs. 5 ounces. 


• 



The comparison of the three pans then stands thus : — 
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Heat retained. Heat lost. 

1 Fans withont conductors 988 2482 

2 ff single conductor . 1085 1996 

3 „ doiible conductor . 1110 1708* 

Numerous instances might here be given of the successful 
application of these heat-cotiductors both inland and marine 
boilers, in which several thousands of 3-inch pins have been 
inserted, and where they have been for years doing constant 
duty without a single failure or leakage. 

It is here worthy of remark that M, Peclet, in his Traite 
de la Ohaleury has suggested a similar mode of increasing the 
transmitting power of a given area of a plate. He begins 
by distinguishing the three characteristicB of a plate. 
Krst, — the reception of heat by one side. Second, — its 
emission from the other side. And Third, the power of 
conduction through the body or thickness of the plate. 
He then observes that a plate of metal has the power of 
transmitting far more heat than it is really and practically 
called on to transmit, on account of the current by which 
the heat is htirried along the face of it. 

Among the modes of counteracting this rapid current, he 
observes: — "If the plates were crossed hy metallic tars, 
which should prqjeat to a certain extent into both fluids 
(gaseous or liquid), one of which was to heat the other, the 
extent of surface contact being increased (by the bars), the 
quantity of heat transmitted would he increased, and the more 
so, as the stratum or film of the fluid in contact with the 
bars would be continually changing." He then supposes a 
case of hot air (as the products of combustion in a flue) 
passing through a tube surrounded by water, to which the 
heat was to be conveyed, and being traversed hy metallic 
tars prcjectvng both inwards and outtoards. In such case 
the interior projections will become heated, and this heat, 

These, and other experiments in illustration of the same results, Trere 
published in th^Mechanics* Magazine, in 1842. 

L 2 
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passing along the tars, will he given out from their surfaces. 
It will here be seen, that this is identical with the illostra* 
tions here given. 

M. Fedet observes that this arrangement has not hitherto 
teen put in practice. He was not aware, however, it may be 
assumed, that it had been previously, and many years, ia 
practice both in land and murine boilers. 

Conductor pins were applied to the boilers of a six-horse 
engine. The result was, that each inch deep of water, 
which previously required twenty-eight minutes to eva- 
porate, was, by means of the conductors, done in twenty- 
one minutes.* 

Encouraged by these results, conductor pins have been, 
during the last twelve years, introduced into many marine 
and land boilers with unquestionable success. After many 
years of observation as to their durability, the conclusion is, 
that a projection into the flues of three inches is the most 
advisable. If longer, they will bum away to about that 
length. 

Supposing the conductor to be made of half-inch rods, 
and inserted at intervals of three inches, the strength of the 
plate has been tested, and found to be rather improved, the 
conductor pins apparently acting the part of floor bridging, 
and giving increased stiflhess. 

Supposing the area of the flue to be two feet square, then 
the introduction of the pin conductors may be as shown in 
the annexed Fig. 185. t 

* Pr. Ure, impressed with the same view, made some experiments with 
cormgated pUites. The effect, he observes (see his Dictionary of Arts), 
was remarkable : the water evaporated when the current of heated 
products passed across the cormgationSi and, as it were, striking against 
them ; being so much greater than when it ran in the same diredion. On 
the same principle, the heat transmitted was increased when the current of 
the products was intercepted by the conductors. 

t The principle of these conductor pins has been adopted in sugar boiler 
pans, and other descriptions of evaporative vessels ; and would no doubt be 
applicable to the operations of brewing and distilling. * 
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Fig. 135. 





As illuBtratire of the mode and extent to which the 
system has been practically applied, Pig. 136, Plate 11, 
and Pig. 137, Plate 11, represents a plan and section of 
the boilers of "2%tf JRoyal William.^ ^ These boilers have 
been in constant use for the last nine years, and with the 
most perfect success as regards economy of fuel, — ^freedom 
from the smoke nuisance, — evaporative power, and dura- 
bility ; the number of conductor pins are 4359. 

The plan of the boiler described as Lamb and Summers' 
patent, may here be given, inasmuch as one of its peculiar 
rities is connected with the use of the heat conductors, and 
precisely corresponding with the description given by 
M. Peclet, — the flue being ^^ traversed hy metallic harsy* 
and which here act the double purpose of stays (as in 
locomotive boilers) and heat cond/uctors. 

In the boilers of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Company's Ship ^'Facha,^ as in Pigures 138, Plate 12, and 
139, page 222, the stays which act the important part of 
double heat conductors are of -Ith-inch iron : of these there 
are 1920, and as they act effectually on the water spaces 
on each side, do the duty of 3840 moat effective heat 
conductors. 
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Fig. 139. 
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The Patentees state that the superioritj of this plan over 
the common tubular " consists in the facility for cleaning ; 
that is, for the removal of the scale or deposit which takes 
place BO largely in the boilers of sea-going vessels. The 
vertical water spaces of these boilers afford an easy means 
of cleaning the sides of the flues, and so enable the water to 
come in contact with the iron flue. That in tubular boilers 
the horizontal position of l^e water spaces between the 
tubes renders it an impossibility to clean them ; the conse- 
quence of which is, that a constant succession of deposit 
takes place. The flues of boilers which have been constantly 
at work since 1850 present no appearance of deterioration." 

The principle of these heat conductors is too self-evident 
to avoid adoption hereafter in all descriptions of vessels 
where heat has to be communicated, or abstracted. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

OK THE GENEBATIOK AJSB CHABACTESISTIOS OF SKOEE. 

So much has been said and credited on the subject of the 
huming and combustion and even consumption^ of smoke; 
and it has been so often asked, What is smohe ? that the 
subject cannot here be dismissed without comment. 
. Dr. Lardner has observed, that on coal being thrown on 
a furnace, " a smohe will arise, which, passing into the flue 
over the burning coal, will be ignited." With equal cor- 
rectness might he have said, that on coal being thrown into 
a heated retort, a smoke will arise, which passing into 
tubes, is conveyed to our apartments, and there ignited^ 
gmng out botti light and heat. When palpable errors in 
description are committed by scientific men, it can be no 
matter of sui^se that an unobserrant public should become 
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familiarised with such absurdities as '* smoke burning/' and 
*' smoke-consuming furnaces.*' 

Before the characteristics of combustible gases were 
known, it was natural that all coloured vapours, rising from 
heated bodies, should be called smoke. So soon, however, 
as the properties of the several gases were correctly ascer- 
tained, through the researches of Davy and Dalton, the mis- 
application of the term became unpardonable on the part of 
those who profess to be public instructors on the subject. 

The gas from which smoke proceeds, in a furnace or 
retort, is carburetted hydrogen. The constituents of this . 
gas have been already described ; each atom consisting of 
two atoms of hydrogen and one of carbon. This latter we 
are warranted in assuming to be a solid, contained, and 
concealed from view, by, or within the gaseous volume of 
the hydrogen, since carbon has never yet been produced in 
the form of a gas, nor hydrogen in that of a solid. It is only 
when their chemical unions in the form of the coal gas, is 
broken up, that the carbon becomes visible and tangible. 
Now this circumstance alone furnishes an unerring test of 
the difference between ffos and smoke ; a distinction which, 
we shall see, is capable of physical proof. 

When we see a dark yellow vapour rising from heated 
coal, as at the mouth of a retort, or from a furnace, or 
domestic fire, after fresh coal has been thrown on, this 
colour is not occasioned by the presence of carbon, but is 
caused by the sulphur, tar, or earthy impurities which 
might happen to be in the coal. All these are subsequently 
separated from the carburetted hydrogen in the purifying 
process — the gas remaining transparent — so minute are the 
several atoms of the carbon, and so diffused are they when 
in connection with the hydrogen. That the solid carbon is 
there, notwithstanding this transparency, is proved by its 
subsequent liberation ; as when a polished body is thrust 
into the flame of a candle or gas jet, and brought out with a 
deposit of the carbon on it. Carbon, in fact, when in 
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chemical union with gaseous matter, is always inviaible and 
intangible. The following experiment will sufficiently illus- 
trate these facta, exhibiting both the ^at and the amoka in 
their separate states of existence, and with their sepacate 
chaiacteristicB. 
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Fig. 140, page 225, represents a tin vessel a, capable of 
holding a quart measure ; in it was placed some small coal, 
resin, and tar, to produce a quick and large development of 
gas. The lid being removed^ an iron, 5, made red-hot, was 
introduced, and the vessel again close covered. A small 
tube is then inserted at c, to be blown into, as into a blow- 
pipe, to expel the gas in a stream. 

Bj blowing through this tube, a copious volume of the 
gas will issue &om the nozzle d. That the carbon in this 
gas is inaccessible, is proved by presenting a sheet of paper 
to the stream, and, although it may be slightly stained, if 
there be much tar present, no carbon, however, will be 
deposited. 

On this stream of gas (many inches long) being lighted, 
a lurid flame will be produced, but which, becoming cooled 
down before it can be sufficiently mixed with the air, pro- 
duces a large volume of true smoke. Here, then, is exhi- 
bited the gas, the flame, and the smoTce, at the same 
moment, and in succession, just as they are produced in the 
furnace, — the gas being converted into flame, and the flame 
into smoke. 

Now let us examine the characteristics of each. The 
carbon in the gas, as already mentioned, is inaccessible, 
being concealed by or within the atoms of hydrogen respec- 
tively, and cannot be separated, or deposited on the paper. 
On being lighted, the hydrogen combines with the oxygen 
of the air forming steam, which flies ofl", as already described. 
The result is, the liberation of the atoms of carbon, either to 
be converted into carbonic acid (if the heat can be con- 
tinued), or deposited in the form of the fine lamp-black 
powder, as we see it collected on the wick of the tallow 
candle. This may be tested by presenting the white paper 
to it, when a large quantity of this black carbon will be 
deposited on it. We here see the double error of mis- 
taking smohe for gas^ and then assuming that the former 
can be burned. 
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It may be well here to notiee an error with which we are 
generally impressed, namely, that the oloudy volume ' of 
smoke, as we see it issuing from a chimney, and filling 
a large space in the atmosp»here, is formed of carbonaceous 
matter. 

With equal propriety might we say, if we put a few 
drops of ink into a glass of clear water, and thus give it 
a blackened colour, thait the whole would become a mass of 
ink. This bhUik cloud is meriely the great mass ot steam, or 
watery yapour, formed in the furnace, as already described, 
but coloured ly the carbon ; and when we consider, that lio 
less than half a ton weight of water (in the expanded form 
of steam) is produced from every ton weight of bituminous 
coal consumed, we can easily account for the enormous 
volume and mass of this blackened vapour called smoke, as 
it appears to our vision, and the palpable error of supposing 
that this cloud of incombustible matter was capable of being 
consumed, or converted to the purposes of heat. 

Were it not for this mass of steam the carbon would soon 
fall, as a cloud of black dust ; but, being intimately and 
atomically mixed with the lai^e volume of steam from the 
furnace^ it is carried aJohg by the atmosphere, only differing 
in colour, like the cIottdr> of steam we see issuing from the 
chimney of a locomotive when in action. 



OK THE COMBUSTION Ot COJlI AND THE PBETBNTION 

or SMOKE. 

A OONSIDBBATION of the nature of the products into 
which the combustible constituents of coal are converted in 
passing through the fumaco and flues of a boijer, will 
enable us to copreot many ot the practical errors of the day, 
and ascertain the amount of useM effect pik^oed, and 
waste incurred* These products arat 
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1st. Steam — highly rarified, inyisible, and incombustible. 

2nd. Carbonic acid — inyisible and incombustible. 

3rd. Carbonic oxide — ^inyisible, but combustible. 

4th. Smoke — ^visible, partly combustible^ and partly in- 
combustible. 

Of these, the two first are the products of perfect com- 
bustion, the latter two of imperfect combustion. 

The first — steam — is formed from that portion of the 
hydrogen (one of the constituents of coal gas), which has 
combined chemically with its equivalent of oxygen from the 
air — in the proportion of one yolume of hydrogen to half a 
volume of oxygen ; or, in weight, as 1 is to 8. 

The second — carbonic acid — ^is formed from that portion 
of the constituent, carbon, which has chemically combined 
with its equiralent of oxygen, in the proportion of 16 of 
oxygen to 6 of carbon, in weight ; or, in bulk, of one volume 
of the latter to two of the former. 

The third — carbonic oxide — is formed from that porticm 
of the carbonic acid which, being first formed in the furnace, 
takes up an additional portion of carbon in its passage 
through the ignited fuel on the bars, and is then converted 
from the acid into the o^de of carbon ; thus changing its 
nature from an incombustible to a combustible. This addi- 
tional weight of carbon so taken up, being exactly equal to 
the carbon forming the carbonic acid, necessarily requires 
for its combustion the same quantity of oxygen as went to 
the formation of the acid. 

The fourth — smoke — is formed from such portions of the 
hydrogen and carbon of the coal-gas as have not been 
supplied or combined with oxygen, and, consequently, 
have not been converted either into steam or carbonic 
acid. 

The hydrogen so passing away is transparent and invisible ; 
not so, however, the carbon, which, on being so separated 
from the hydrogen, loses its gaseous character, and returns 
to its natural and elementary state of a black, pulverulent, 
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and finely-divided body. As Bucb, it becomes viiible, and 
this it is which gives the dark colour to smoke. 

"Not sufficiently attending to these details, we are apt to 
give too much importance to the. presence of the carbon, 
and have hence fallen into the error of estimating the loss 
sustained by the blackness of the colour which the smoke 
assumes, without taking any note of the invisible combus- 
tibles, hydrogen and carbonic oxide, which accompany it. 
The blackest smoke is, therefore, by no means a source of 
the greatest loss ; indeed, it may be the reverse ; the quan- 
tity of invisible combustible matter it contains being a more 
correct measure of the loss sustained than could be indicated 
by mere colour. 

This will be still more consistent with truth, should any 
of the gas (carburetted hydrogen) escape undecomposed or 
unconsumed, as too often is the case. 

In the ordinary acceptation of the term *^ smoke,'' we 
understand all the products, combustible and incombustible, 
which pass off by the flue and chimney. When, however, 
we are considering the subject scientifically, and with a 
view to a practical remedy against the nuisance or waste 
it occasions, we must distinguish between the gas as it is 
generated, and that which is the result of its imperfect 
combustion. In fact, without precise terms and reasoning, 
we disqualify ourselves from obtaining correct views either 
of the evil or the remedy. 

Now, let us look at this gas, which we are desirous of 
converting to the purposes of heat, under the several aspects 
in which it may be presented under the varying degrees of 
temperature, or supplies of air. 

In the first instance, suppose the equivalent of air to be 
supplied in the proper manner to the gas, namely, by jets, 
for in this respect the operation is the same as if we were 
supplying gas to the air, as in the Argand gas-lamp. In 
such case one half of the oxygen absorbed goes to form 
steam, by its union with the hydrogen; while the other 
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half forms carbonic acid, by its union with the carbon. 
Both constituents being thus supplied with their equiyalent^ 



Figi 141. 
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volumes of the supporter, the process woiild here be com-^ 
plete-*-perfect combustion would ensue, send no smoke be 
formed; the quantity of air employed being ten times the 
volume of the gas consumed. See Fig. 141', page 230. 

Again, suppose that but one half, or any other quantity, 
less than the saturating equivalent of air were supplied. 
In such case, the hydrogen, wbose affinity for oxygen is so 
superior to that of carbon, would' seize on the greater part 
of this limited supply: while 'the carbon, losings itff oon^ 
nection with the hydrogen, and not being supjJlied with 
oxygen, would assume its original black, solid, pulverulent 
state, and become trtte smoke. The quantity of smoke 
then would be in proportion to the deficiency of air 
supplied. 

But smoke may be caused by an ea^cess as well as a de^* 
ciency in the supply of air. This will be understood when 
we consider that there are two conditionB requisite to effect 
this chemical union with oxygen, namely, a' oertaii); degree 
of temperature in the gas, as well as a certain quantity of 
air; for, unless the due temperature be m^dntained, the 
combustible will not be in i^ state for t^htoucal action. 

Now, let us see how the condition, as to temperature^ 
may be affected by the quaixtityof air being' in estoess* 
If the gas be injudiciously supplied with air,, that is, by 
larger quantities or larger jets than their respective equi- 
valenl; number of atoms can immediatehf combine: tsith, as 
they come into contact, a cooling effect is necessarily pro* 
duced instead of a generation of heat. The result of this 
would be, that, although the quantity of air might be 
correct, the second condition, the required tempemture, 
would be sacrificed or impaired, the union with tkd oxygen 
of the air would not take place, and smoke would be 
formed. • . ■ 

Thus we perceive that the mode in whieh the air ia intro- 
duced exercises an important inftdendid (m the amount of 
union and combustion eff^et^d, the'^ifiatity of heat deve- 
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loped, or of smoke produced ; and, in examining the mode 
of administering the air, we shall disoover the true cause of 
perfect or imperfect combustion, in the furnace, as we see 
iir the lamp. This circumstance, then, as regards the 
manner in which air is introduced to the gas (like the in- 
troduction of gas to the air), demands especial notice, as 
the most important, although the most neglected, feature 
in the furnace, and in which practical engineers are least 
instructed by those who haye undertaken the task of 
teaching them. 

We see, then, how palpably erroneous is the idea, that 
smoke, once formed, can be consumed in the furnace in 
which it is generated, and how irreeondleable is such a result 
with the operations of nature. The formation of smoke, in 
fact, arises out of the failure of some of the processes ^e^ 
paratorif to combustion, or the absence of some one of the 
conditions which are essential to that consummation from 
which light and heat are obtained. To expect, then, that 
smoke, which is the very result of a deficient supply of heat, 
or air, or both, can be consumed in the furnace in which 
such deficient supply has occurred, is a manifest absurdity, 
seeing that, if such heat and air had been supplied, this 
smoke would not hare existed. 

Whence, then, it may be asked, does the yisible black of 
the cloud proceed? Solely from the unconsumed portion 
of black carbon, insignificant though it may be in weight or 
volume. 

This carbon of the gas, being the sole black-colouring 
element of smoke, it is here necessary to examine the 
several phases and conditions of its existence and progress, 
hrfore^ during^ and afier^ it has been in the state of fiame. 
Ilame is not the combustion of the gas. Flame itself has 
to undergo a further process of combustion, being but a 
mass of carbon atoms, bUU unconsumed^ though at the tem- 
perature of incandescence and high luminosity. Flame is 
then but one of the stages of the process of combustion. 
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Its existence marks the moment, as regards each atom, of 
its separation from, and the combustion of its accompanying 
hyirogeny by which so intense a heat is produced as^ in- 
stantaneously, to raise the solid carhon atom^ then in 
contact, to that high temperature : thus preparing it the 
more rapidly to combine with oxygen ao soon as it shall 
have obtained contact with the mr^ hut not a moment 
sooner. 

Instead, however, of administering the air while the 
carbon is at this high temperature of 3,000° (as we see in 
our gas-burners), our custom is first to allow it, or even 
force it to cool down, by its contact with metallic tubes, to 
the state of soot ; and then to expect, by some mechanical 
apparatus, to restore it to the necessary temperature from 
which it had been so gratuitously reduced. 

But, it may be asked, why idiow it to lose its already 
acquired high temperature P Why create a necessity for 
the sake of overcoming itP It seems an act of mere 
stupidity to waste the high temperature the carbon had 
thus naturally acquired, by allowing the opportunity to 
pass before we administer the only thing needful-^namely, 
ths air. 

We have seen how the carbon of the gas, in the absence 
of air and its oxygen, returns to its normal state of black 
solid atoms in the form of soot. It will here, then, be 
useful to illustrate the well-defined stages through which 
this carbon passes from its invisible state, as a constituent 
of the gas, to its visible state in smoke. In the following 
diagrams, representing its four stages, the carbon is placed 
in the centre of each figure. 



First Stage — Invisible and intangihUy the carbon being then 
chemical union, and snrronnded by the two atoms of hydrogen 
forming carbnretted hydrogen gas. 

Second Stage — Visible, tangible, and raised by the heat produced 
on the combustion of its accompanying hydrogen to the temperature 
of incandescence, which, by their number, give the white luminous 
character to flame. 



;® 
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_^ Third Stage— /nviwdZe and iniimffiile, after its combnstioii — 
( O ^"^^ .*^®^ entered into union with two atoms of oxygen, and form- 
vW "*^ invisible carbonic acid (the oxygen being here represented as 
^^ surronnding it). 

Fourth Stage— Visible and tangible, in the state of lamp-black, 
^ or soot, haying escaped combustion by not having ^lad access to the 
^ air, before it waa cooled below the temperature required for 
chemical action. 

Of the comparatirelj insigniEcant value of this carbon aa 
one of the elements of the doud of smoke, the annexed 
diagram will convey a sufBlcientlj correct idea as to the 
relative number, weight, and bulk of each. 



o 
8 



8 



21 



Weight «f 
Each. 


Gross 

Weight. 


14 


112 






9 


18 


6 


6 


22 

• 


44 


14 


112 




292 
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8 atoms of invisible nitro- 
gen from the 4 of air 
that supplied the oxygen 
both to the hydrogen 
and carbon of the gas. 




2 atoms of invisible steam 
from the combustion of 
the hydrogen of the gas. 

1 atom of visible carbon 
unconsumed, and be- 
coming the colouring 
matter of smoke. 



2 atoms of invisible car- 
bonic acid from the car- 
bon of solid coke on the 
bars of a fiimaoe. 



8 atoms of invisible nitro- 
gen from the 4 of air 
that supplied the oxygen 
for the combuatimi of 
the coke of the ooal. 

21 atoms. 
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Thus we see that out of the SI atoms which are the con- 
stituents of any given weight of nmoke, the only combustible 
one, — the carbon, weighs but 6, — the incombustible a/nd 
invisible portion weighing 286. As to volume, we -see, as 
above, the comparatively insignificant space it Occupies, 
although it possesses the power of giving the black tint to 
the cloudy mass. These volumes are here supposed to be 
at atmospheric temperature. When, however, we consider 
that, with the exception of the carbon, which alone (being a 
solid) retains its original diminiitire bulk, while all the 
others, being gaseous, will be enlarged to douUe, possibly to 
treble their previous bulk, in proportion to- their increased 
temperature, — ^we are amazed, not only at the comparative 
insignificance of the carbon, but at our' own credulity in 
believing that this merely blackened cloud could be made 
availablte as a fuel, and a source of heat. 

Generally speaking, this black cloud is supposed to be an 
aggregate or mass of carbon, in the fbrm of a sooty powder. . 
This is, manifestly, an erro^, since that wbuld assume that 
the three other products — ^nitrogen, carbonic acid, and 
steam — in their great volumes, had been neutralised, or 
otherwise disposed of. As, however, that is impossible, 
smoke must be taken as it is, — namely, a eompoimd cloud of 
all these three gaseous bodies, together with the portion, 
more or less, of the solid, uncombined, visible free carbon, 
then in the fourth stage. Here, then, is a definition of 
smoke, which is susceptible of the most rigorous proof. 

We see the black cloud from a chimney extending for 
miles along the horizon, and hence conclude that the quan- 
tity of carbon must be considerable to produce such an 
effect. Nothing but strict chemical inquiry could have 
enabled us to correct this error. By it we ascertain that 
this black cloud is tinted, literally hut tinted, by the atoms 
of carbon, and, which, though issuing in countless myriads, 
are comparatively insignificant in weight or volume, or in 
commercial value as a combustible. In truth, the eye is 
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deceired as to the mass by the extraordinary colouring 
effect produced by the minuteness, but great number, of its 
atoms of carbon. 

And now as to the relative quantities of the several con- 
stituents of smoke: Ist, of the invisible nitrogen. As 
atmospheric air contains but 20 per cent, of oxygen, the 
remaining 80 per cent, being the nitrogen, passes away, 
invisible and uncombined. If, then, a ton of coal requires, 
absolutely, for its combustion the oxygen of 300,000 cubic 
feet of air, the 80 per cent., or 240,000 cubic feet of invisible 
and incombustible nitrogen, forms the first ingredient of 
this black cloud. 2nd, of the invisible carhonic add. This 
portion of the cloud may be estimated as equal in volume to 
the 20 per cent, of oxygen which had effected the combus- 
tion of the carbon both of the gas and the coke of the coal. 
3rd, of the invisible steam formed by the combustion of the 
hydrogen of the gas. In this will be found the great source 
of the prevailing misapprehension ; yet no facts in chemistry 
are more accurately defined than those which belong to the 
formation, weight, and volume of the constituents of steam. 

The following extract from a paper read before the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, being from the report, already 
mentioned, by Professor Faraday to the Athenaeum Club, is 
much to the point of this inquiry — ^particularly as regards 
the great volume of water resulting from the combustion of 
the coal gas : — 

**A11 substances used for the purposes of illnmiiiatioii may be repre- 
sented by oil and coal gas. Both contain carbon and hydrogen, and it is 
by the combustion of these elements with the oxygen of the air that light 
is evolved. The carbon produces carlxmic aeidf which is deleterious in its 
nature and oppressive in its action in dosed apartments. The hydrogen 
produces waier. A pound of oil contains about 0*12 of a pound of 
hydrogen, '78 of carbon, and *1 of oxygen. When burnt, it produces 1 '06 
of water, and 2*86 of carbonic acid; and the oxygen it takes from the 
atmosphere is equal to that contained in 13*27 cubic feet of air. A pound 
of London gas contains on an average 0*3 of hydrogen, and 0*7 of carbon^ 
It produces, when bumti 2*07 of water, 2*56 of carbonic add gas, con- 
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snines 4*26 cubic feet of oxygen equal to the quantity contained in 19*8 
cubical feet of air. A pint of oil, when burnt, produces a pint and a 
quarter of water ; and a p<mnd of gas, more than two <md a JuUfponnds 
of water — the increase of weight being due to the absorption of oxygen from 
the atmosphere — one part of hydrogen taking eight parts, by weight, of 
oxygen to form water. A London Argand gas lamp in a closed shop 
window will produce, in four howrs, two pints and a half of watery to 
condense, or not, upon the glass or the goods, according to circumstances." 

To say, then, that above 900 lbs. weight of water (nearly 
half the weight of the ton of coal consumed) passes from 
the furnace, and by the chimney, in the form of steam^ 
though produced by the 5i per cent, of hydrogen alone, 
which the coal contained, may appear exaggeration : never- 
theless, the fact is unquestionable, the details of which it is 
here unnecessary to repeat. Now, when we consider the 
enormous. mass of steam that would be produced by the 
vapour of this nearly half a ton weight of water (indepen- 
dently of the nitrogen and carbonic acid), we can readily 
account for the magnitude of the cloudy vaporous column of 
the smoke. 

The next consideration is, as to the vahie of the earhon 
which produces the darkened colour of the smoke cloud. 
Now, the weight of this carbon, in a cubic foot of black 
smoke, is not equal to that of a single grain. Of the extra- 
ordinary light-absorbing property and colouring effect pro- 
duced by the inappreciable myriads of atoms of this finely- 
divided carbon, forming part of the cloud of the steam 
alone, some idea may be formed by artificially mixing some 
of it when in the deposited state of soot with water. For 
this purpose, collect it on a metallic plate held over a candle 
or gas-jet, and touching the flame. Let a single grain weight 
of this soot be gradually and intimately mixed on a pallet, 
as a painter would, with a pallet-knife : first, with a few drops 
of gum-water, enlarging the quantity until it amounts to a 
spoonful. On this mixture being poured into a glass globe 
containing a gallon of water, the whole mass, on being 
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Btirred, will become opaque, and of the colour of ink» Here 
we have phyBical demonstration of the extraordinary 
colouring effect of the minutely divided carbon— a singfle 
grain weight being sufficient to give the dark colour to a 
gallon of water. Whatever then may be the quantity or 
number of itsf atoms, we see firom the cloud of incombustible 
matter with which this carbon is so intimately associated, 
as smohe^ that even attempting its separation and collection, 
independently of its combustion, borders on absurdiiy. 

It has already been mentioned that carbonaceous smoke 
may always be distinguished from gas by the test of 
applying to it a sheet of paper. Whatever may ba the 
colour of the vapour as it rises from the coal in the retort 
or on an open fire, wMU there is still no jlame^ the paper 
will not be soiled by carbon, simply because it is inaccessible 
being then in the Jlrst stage, as above shown, and in com- 
bination with the gaseous hydrogen. Whereas, in smoke, 
and after flame has been produced, the carbon, being then 
separated and cooled down from its state of flame, is 
encountered (as in the fourth stage) in the form of black 
atoms, and will be deposited on the paper. 

It may here be noted that the mere motion of the smoky 
cloud as it ascends in the air, has all the peculiarities of 
a body of discharged steam with its rolling, ascending, and 
diffusive character. Its long continuance in the suspended 
state in the atmosphere, is the reverse of what would be the 
case were it a mere mass of solid atoms of carbon. In calm 
weather we even sea this black cloud ascending verfcically, 
and to a great height — a circumstance that is wholly incom- 
patible with its greater specific gravity, were its atoms 
unattacheii to some vaporous or more buoyant body. 

In truth, we cannot dissociate the ideas of the formation 
of the two atoms of steam (with their inferior specific 
gravity), from the simultaneous separation of the carbon 
with its comparatively high specific gravity,— this carbon 
being, in volume, as disproportionate to that of the steam. 
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fts the car is to a balloon to which it is attached. As 
regards this disproportion in hulhy we know that the 
volume of each atom of steam is 1,800 times greater than 
that of the atom of water from which it was formed. Here, 
alone, then, would be a ratio of 3,600 to one. When, also, 
we consider the temperature, and high pressure, and conse- 
quent enormous expansion of this steam, at the moment of 
its formation ; and passing from the chimney (the atom of 
carbon, or solid, alone retaining its original diminutive 
bulk), we are enabled correctly to appreciate the relative 
volumes of the minute combiAStible carbon, and the mcom- 
hustible steam, Were it possible to examine microscopically 
this smoke, it would be seen that each atom of the carbon 
was mechanically attracted by, and adhering to, two or more 
spherical atoms of steam, possibly multiplying by reflection 
its appearance and effect as from so many mirrors. We see 
that by virtue of this adhesion to the atoms of steam, it 
obtains its ascending power and buoyancy, as the car doea 
from the halloon. 

^Nevertheless, in contempt of chemical truth, and even 
common observation, we persevere in speaking of the com" 
hustion of the cloud of smoke. It surely would be as easy 
more rational, and more correct, to speak of its prevention. 
Had even these terms been properly understood, the 
absurdity of the late Metropolitan Act, for the "com- 
bustion of the smoke of furnaces," would have been too 
obvious to have had the sanction of Parliament. 

In looking at the result of imperfect combustion of the 
carbon of the gas, and its conversion into the black element 
of soot, it may here be oberved that the mere waste of so 
much fuel is insignificant in mischievous agency in com- 
parison to the efifect of its deposit in the form of the most 
powerful non-conductor of heat in the tubes and flues of 
the boiler, — thus effectively neutralising their value as 
heating surfaces. Those, therefore, who insist on asserting 
that smoke is a combustible, and may be burned, should be 
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prepared to Bhow how this cloud of waterj vapour and 
gaseous matter can be separated from its minute comple- 
ment of carbon : — ^for, until that separation is effected, it is 
as absurd to speak of the combustion of the ohud ofsmohe^ 
as it would be of converting the air in the eloxtd of dust, 
which blows along our streets, to a profitable manure, for 
the mere sake of the particles of solid matter which it holds 
in suspension. 

Looking, then, at this cloudy mass with reference to 
combustibilitj, we see that since the separation of the 
carbon from its accompanying cloud is practically im- 
possible, its combustion is equally so. 

finally, we see that the cause of the formation of smoke 
is, the absence of the proper supply of air to the combustion 
of the gas (the only combustible that it contains), at the time 
when from its high temperature ofineandeseence it was best 
fitted to receive it. So long, then, as due consideration to 
the providing for the admission of this supply of air to the 
furnace at the proper time and in the proper quantity, be 
but little attended to ; and that our practical engineers 
regard the question as of secondary importance, or almost 
with neglect, we cannot expect any reformation of the 
system of furnace details. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE SECOND REPORT TO THE STEAM COAL 
COLLIERIES' ASSOCIATION, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Qbntlemen, — 

In submitting to you our further Report upon the question 
which you have referred to our decision, we have to observe, that it 
would have been easy for us to have selected and submitted to trial 
certain of the competitors' plans, and to have reported to you on their 
comparative merits at a much earlier period. But such a course 
would neither have done justice to you nor to the important question 
which we had to decide, inasmuch as one of the principal conditions 
established for the competition was, that the plans submitted should 
not diminish the evaporative power of the boiler. 

It was, therefore, our first object to ascertain this evaporative power 
as a standard of reference. 

The boiler built for these experiments presented no peculiar features. 
The annexed drawing will show that it was the ordinary type of a 
marine multitubular boiler, such as is generally considered to present 
the greatest difiQculty as regards the prevention of smoke. 

It contained two furnaces, each three feet wide, and 135 tubes 5} 
feet long and three inches internal diameter, and had an aggregate 
heating surface of 749 square feet. 

The heater, which was subsequently added, as mentioned in the 
ninth paragraph of our former Report, was used for the purpose of 
heating the feed water. It in no way altered the condition of the 
boiler, except by i^educing the temperature of the escaping gases, and 
thereby, to some extent, diminishing the draught and rendering the 
prevention of smoke somewhat more difficult, whilst, at the same time, 
it slightly increased the evaporative effect by its additional absorbing 
surface. 

This increase was, however, much less than might have been 
expected from the large absorbing surface of the heater, which con- 
tained 320 square feet ; yet it was found that, when the products of 

M 
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oombusiion before entering the heater were at 600^ the passage 
through it did not reduce the temperature more than about 40" to 50**. 
The whole of the experiments with the competitors' plans were 
made with the boiler after the heater was added, as also were those 
made preyiously for establishing the sjbandard of reference. 

We have established as the standard the means of a series of experi- 
ments during which the firing was conducted according to the ordinary- 
system, every care, however, being taken to get the maximum of work 
out of the boiler by keeping the fire-grates clean and by frequent 
stoking. No air was admitted except through the fire-grates, and as a 
consequence much, and often a very dense smoke was evolved. 

As the economic effect of the fuel increases when the ratio of the 
fire-grate surface to the absorbing surface is diminished, we have 
adopted two sizes of fire-grates, and consequently two standards of 
reference. With the larger fire-grate the amount of work done by the 
boiler per hour is greatest, but this is done at a relative loss of 
economic value of the fuel as compared with the smaller gtate. 

The one gives us the standard of maximum evaporative power of 
boiler^ — the other the standard of maximum economic effect of the 
fuel. 

The fire surfaces used for fixing those standards were 284 ^^^ ^^i 
square feet respectively. 

Each competitor was allowed to vary his fire-grate to meet these 
two standards, and in the tabulated forms hereinafter given, the 
results obtained are compared with the standards as well as with the < 
maximum results which we have arrived at in our own experiments. 
With these prefatory remarks we now proceed with our Report. 
The total number of plans submitted to us was 103, which, upon 
examination, we found might be arranged in the following classes : — 
Ist Class. — Requiring no special apparatus, and depending upon 

the admission of cold air into the furnace or at the bridge. 
2nd Class. — ^Requiring no special apparatus, and depending upon 

admission of hot air into the furnace or at the bridge. 
8rd Class. — Requiring special adaptations of the furnace of more 
or less complexity, but yet applicable to the ordinary type of 
marine boiler. The most of this class admitting air above the 
fire-grate surface. 
4th CSass. — ^Requiring self-acting or mechanical apparatus for 

supplying the fuel. 
5th Class. — The smoke burning systems^ the principle of which, is 
to pass the products of combustion through or over a mass of 
incandescent fuel. This class might be subdivided into two, in 
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one of which the gases pass downward through a part of the 
fire-grate into a close ash-pit, and thence to the flame chamber 
or tubes, and in the other the gases, &c., from one furnace are 
passed into the ash-pit and upwards through the fire-gate of 
another furnace, and in which arrangement the process is alter- 
nated by a system of doors or dampers. 

6th Class. — Proposing the admission of steam mixed with the air 
into the furnace as a means both of preventing smoke and in- 
creasing the evaporative effect of the fuel. 

7th Class. — Such projects as are either impracticable or not appli- 
cable to the ordinary type of marine boilers, and consequently 
not in accordance with the established conditions. 
The following table shows the number of plans sent in, arranged in 
the above classes : — 

Class 1 9 

„ 2 16 

„ 8 15 

,,4 6 

„ 6 12 

„ 6 1 

„ 7 44 



103 



After fuU consideration we selected the following plans for trial at 
your expense ; — 

fVom Class 1. — Messrs. Hobson and Hopkinson, Huddersfield. 

Mr. C. W. Williams, LiverpooL 

Mr. B. Stoney, Dublin. 
From Class 8. — ^Mr. Robson, of South Shields. 

We did not feel ourselves justified in trying any of the other plans 
at your expense, but in acquainting the remaining competitors with 
our decision, we stated that we were ready to submit their plans also 
for trial if they desired it, in conformity with the fifth paragraph of the 
original advertisement. None of these parties, however, availed them- 
selves of the opportunity thus given of testing their plans at their own 
expense. 

The standard of reference alluded to in the 14th and 15ih paragraphs 
of the present Report are as follows: — 
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Economic yalae, or lbs. of water evapo- 
rated from 212" by 1 lb. of coal 

Bate of combastion, or lbs. of coal 
burned per hour per square foot of 
fire grate 

Bate of evaporation per square foot of 
fire-grate per hour in cubic feet of 
water from 60° 

Total evaporation per hour in cubic feet 
of water from 60** 



Fire Orate S8i 
Square Feet. 



9-41 



21-15 



2-62 



74-80 



B. 



11-16 



19-00 



2-93 



79-12 



Fire Grate 19i 
Square Feet. 



B. 



10-06 



21-00 



2-909 



66-01 



12-58 



17-25 



2-996 



57-78 



The columns A contain the standards of reference alluded to, 
as above, whilst the columns B give the mean of the best results 
obtained by our own experiments when making no sm^he. 

The first plan submitted for trial was that of Mr. Robson, of 
Shields, which we selected as a type of several of the plans comprised 
in Class 3, and as in our opinion the most likely of its kind to prove 
successful. The principle of this plan is to divide the furnace into 
two fire-grates, the one at the back being shorter than the other, and 
placed at a lower level. This back grate is furnished with a regular 
dooi^frame and door, for the purpose of enabling the stoker to clean 
the bars and remove the clinker when required. This door is also 
provided with an aperture fitted with a throttle valve, and in the 
inside a distributing box perforated with half-inch holes, after the 
manner practised by Mr. Wye Williams. The front grate is like the 
ordinary fire-grate, but without any bridge. The mode of proceeding 
is to throw all the fresh coal upon the front grate, and to keep the 
back or lower grate supplied with cinders, or partially coked coal, 
which is pushed on to it from time to time from the upper or front 
grate. No air is admitted at the door of the upper grate, but the 
gases arising from it meet with the current of fresh air admitted 
through the door of the lower grate, and in passing over the bright 
fire upon it are to a greater or less degree consumed. 

With respect to absence of smoke, we have to report that this plan 
is only partially successfuL It diminishes the amount of smoke con- 
siderably, but it requires careful and minute attention from the 
stoker, otherwise a good deal of smoke at times appears, and par- 
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tiouUrly when fresh fuel is pushed forward from the upper to the 
lower grate. 

Mr. Robson'B fire-grate surface was 82| square feet. 

As regards economic yalue of fuel'and work done, the following was 
the result : — 

Economic yalue of fuel .... 10*70 lbs. 

Bate of combustion ... . • 15*50 „ 

Rate of evaporation per square foot per hour 2*14 cubic feet. 

Total eyaporation from 60° ditto . . 70*50 



»> 



Comparing these results with the standard, we get 



Area of fire grate 

Boonomic yalue of fuel 
Bate of combustion ... 
Bate of eyaporation ... 
Total evaporation 



Robson. 



32-50 
10*70 
15-52 
2*U 
70*50 





More. 


Less. 


28*50 


Per Cent 
14*03 


Percent 

• • • 


9-41 


13-7 


• «• 


21*15 


• • • 


26*7 


2-62 


• • • 


18*4 


74-80 


• • • 


5*8 



From this it appears that though there was an increase of economic 
value of fiiel to the extent of 13*7 per cent, there was a loss of work 
done by the boiler to the extent of 5'8 per cent, and this, although 
the fire-grate was greater by four square feet, or 14 per cent 

This result may be traced to the nature of the apparatus. Owing to 
the large admission of air at the fire-door of the lower or back grate 
requisite to prevent smoke, the fuel on the front grate bums sluggishly, 
and hence the falling off in the rate of ctmbustion and the work done. 

The heat in the back grate was very intense, but the generation of 
heat being thus thrown nearer to the tubes, the effect of the absorbing 
surface above the front grate was greatly impaired. 

We thiok also that the very intense heat in the baek grate would be 
more injurious to the boiler and the tubes than the more equally dis- 
tributed temperature which results from the ordinary description of 
fire-grate. 

Another objection to this system is the constant attention required 
from the stoker, to keep the fires in order, and the difficulty in 
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removing the clinker &om the back grate, where it tends to form in 
considerable quantity. 

The next plan submitted to trial was that of Messrs. Hobson and 
Hopkinson, of Huddersfield. In this system air is admitted both at 
the doors and at the bridge. At the doors by means of vertical slits, 
which may be opened or shut at will by a sliding shutter, and at the 
bridge through apertures in hollow brick pillars placed immediately 
behind it. The entrance of the air to these pillars is regulated by 
throttle valves, worked by a lever in the ash-pit. There are also 
masses of brick-work placed in the flame-chamber, with the intention 
partly of deflecting the currents of gases, so as to ensure their mixture 
with the air, and partly to equalise the temperature. 

As regards prevention of smoke, we have to report that this plan was 
Tery efficient, though in hard firing it required considerable attention 
from the stoker. Whilst burning about 16 lbs. of coal per square foot 
of grate per hour, no tmoke was visible, even with ordinary firing, but 
when the quantity was increased to 21 J lbs. per square foot per hour, 
the fire required to be very carefully attended to, or smoke, though in 
no great quantity, began to appear. 

Messrs. Hobson and Hopkinson's fire-grate sur&ce was originally 27^ 
square feet, but this was subsequently reduced to 18} square feet. 

As regards economic effect and work done, the following were the 
results : — 





Fire Orate, 
27i Sq. Feet. 


Fire Grate, 
184 Sq. Feet. 


Economic value of fuel 


lbs. 
11-08 

14-26 

Cubic Feet. 
2-18 

60-03 


lbs. 
.11-70 

21-60 

Cubic Feet. 
3-49 

.63-62 


Kate of combustion --.t- 


Kate of evaporation per square foot per hour 
from 60'* f. 


Total evanoratlon from 60** 





Comparing these results with the standards, we get — 
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LARGE FIRB GRATES 


• 






Hobson and 
Hopkinson. 


Standard. 


More. 


Less. 


Area of fire-grate ... 
Economic value 


Feet. 
27-5 
lbs. 
11 08 


Feet 

28-5 
lbs. 
9-45 


Percent 

... 

17-1 


Per Cent. 
8-7 


Bate of combustion. . 
Bate of evaporation . 


14-25 
Cubic Feet. 
2-18 


21-15 

Cubic Feet. 

2-62 


••* 


32-7 
16-8 


Total evaporation ... 


60-03 


74-80 


••• 


19*8 




SMALL FIRE GRATES. 






Hobson and 
Hopkinson. 


Standard. 


More. 


Less. 


Area of fire-grate ... 
Economic value 


Feet. 
18-25 

lbs. 
.11-70 


Feet. 

19-25 

lbs. 

1006 


Per Cent 
... 

16-3 


Per Cent 
5-2 

• • • 


BatiC of combustion. . 
Bate of evaporation . 


21-50 
Cubic Feet. 
3-49 


21-00 
Cubic Feet. 
2-909 


2-3 
19-9 


• • • 

• •• 


Total evap. from 60* 


63-62 

■ 


56-01 


13-5 


• •• 



From these tables it appears that with the large fire-grate there was 
an increase of economic value of fuel, although less work was done ; 
whilst with the small grates there was a decided increase both of 
economic value and of work. Had the fires been harder pushed with 
the large grate, we have no reason to doubt that, although the economic 
value would have been somewhat less, the work done would have been 
up to the standard. 

The only objection to this system is that the brickwork is liable to 
crack and get out of repair ; but we do not attach much importance to 
this, as we believe that the existence of this brickwork is of no con- 
sequence, and that the results obtained are due simply to the admission 
of air to the gases. 

The system is applicable to all the usual forms of boilers, the com- 
bustion is very good, and, with moderate firing, it does not much 
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depend upon the stoker, and we are therefore of opinion that it com- 
plies with all the prescribed conditions. ** 

The next plan tried was that of Mr. C. Wye Williams, of LtverpooL 

Mr. Williams' system, as is well known, consists in the admission of 
ur at the furnace door, or at the bridge, or at both, by numerous small 
apertures, with the intention of diffusing it in streams and jets amongst 
the gases. In the plan adopted in the present instance, Mr. WiUiams 
introduces the air only at the front of the furnace, by means of cast 
iron casings, furnished on the outside with apertures provided with 
shutters, so as to vary the area at will, and perftMnited in the inside 
with a great number of half-inch holes. The mode of firing which Mr. 
Williams adopts merely consists in applying the fresh fuel alternately 
at opposite sides of the furnace, so as to leave one side bright whilst the 
other is black. 

The original fire-grate proposed by Mr. Williams was 22 square 
feet^ which was subsequently reduced to 18 square feet. 

As regards economy of fuel and work done, the following were the 
results : — 



Economic value -of fuel 
Bate of combustion ..... 

Rate of evaporation 

Total evaporation 



Firo Orate, 
22 Sq. Ftet 



lbs. 
10*84 

26*98 

Cubic Feet. 
4-04 

88*96 



Fire Orate, 
18 Bq. Feet 



IbB. 
11-30 

27-86 

Cubic Feet. 
4-31 

76-92 



Comparing these results with the standards, we get — 



LAROE FIRE ORATE. 




WUIiama 


Standard. 


More. 


XjOfls. 


Area of fire grate ... 
Economic value of fuel 


Feet 
22-0 

lbs. 
10-84 


Feet 
28*5 
lbs. 
9-45 


Per Cent 

• •• 

11-5 


Per Gent 
24 

• • • 


Bate of combustuxk. . 
Bate of evaporaUoQ . 


26-98 
Cubic Feet. 
4-04 


2115 
Cubic Feet. 
2-62 


27-4 
54-2 


• •• 

• •• 


Total evaporation ... 


88-96 


74-80 


19 


« • • 
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SMALL FIRE GRATE. 








Williams. 


Standard. 


More. 


Less. 




Feet. 


Feet. 


Per Cent. 


Per Cent. 


Area of fire grate ... 


18-00 


19-25 


... 


6-6 




lbs. 


lbs. 


' 




Bconomio yalue 


11-30 


10-06 


12-3 


«•• 


Rate of combustion . 


27-36 
Cubic Feet. 


21-00 
Cubic Feet. 


30-3 


• •• 


Rate of evaporation , 


4-31 


2-909 


48-0 


• •• 


Total evaporation ... 


76-92 


66-01 


87 -8 


• •• 



These results show a large increase above the standard in every respect. 

The prevention of smoke was, we may say, practically perfect, 
whether the fuel burned was 16 lbs. or 27 lbs. per square foot per hour. 
Indeed, in one experiment, we burned the extraordinary quantity of 
87i lbs. of coal per square foot per hour upon a grate of 16} square feet^ 
giving a rate of evaporation of 6} cubic feet of water per hour per 
square foot of fire grate, without producing smoke. 

No particular attention was required from the stoker, in &ct, in this 
respect ; the system leaves nothing to desire, and the actual labour is 
even less than that of the ordinary mode of firing. 

Mr. Williams' system is applicable to all descriptions of marine 
boilers, and its extreme simplicity is a great point in its favour. 

It fully complies with all the prescribed conditions. 

The next and last plan submitted to trial was that of Mr. B. Stoney, 
of Dublin. 

In principle, so far as regards the prevention of smoke by the 
^ admission of air through the doors, and at the front of the furnace, this 
plan is identical with that of Mr. Williams'. Its peculiarity consists in - 
the adoption of a shelf outside the boiler, forming, in fact, a continuation 
of the dead plate outwards. Upon this shelf the fresh charge of coals 
is laid in a large heap, about half of the heap being within the furnace, 
and the rest outside. The door is a sliding frame, which shuts down 
upon the top of this heap of coals, so that air is admitted through the 
body of the coals as well as through perforations in the front plate of 
the furnace. When the furnace requires fresh fuel, a portion of that 
• forming the heap, and which, to some extent, has parted with its gases, 
is pushed forward and its place made up by fresh fuel laid on in front. 

This plan did not succeed in preventing smoke, for whenever the 
coal was pushed forward upon the fire, dense smoke was evolved. 

We regret that Mr. Stoney was not personally present to see the 
result, which we think would have entirely satisfied him that the 
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method he proposed did not comply with this important condition. 
Under these circumstances, we did not proceed to determine the 
economic yalue of the fuel or work done by this system. 

In the following tables the results in each case are compared with the 
standards, and also with those of our own experiments when making 
no smoke. The former marked A and the latter B. 



LAUGE FIRE GRATES. 



A. 

Standard 



Area of grate, square feet . 

Economic value of fuel or 
water evaporated Irom 
212'bylib 

Bate of combustion per 
square foot of grate per 
hour 

Bate of evaporation per 
square foot of grate per 
hour from 60° 

Total evaporation in cubic 
feet per hour from 60°. . . 



sq. feet. 
284 

lbs. 
9-41 



21-15 

c. feet. 
2-62 

74-80 



B. 

Our ex- 
periment 



sq. feet. 

28i 

lbs. 
11-15 



19-00 

c. feet. 
2 93 

79-12 



Robaon. 



sq. feet. 
324 

lbs. 
10-27 



15-52 

c. feet. 
2-14 

69-52 



Hobfton 

and Hop- 

kinson. 



sq. feet. 
274 

lbs. 
11-08 



14-25 

c. feet. 
2-18 

60-03 



WiUiams. 



sq. feet. 
22 

lbs. 
10*84 



26-98 

c. feet. 
4-04 

88-96 



SMALL FIRE GRATE. 



Area of Grate 

Economic value of fuel or 
water evaporated from 
212" by 1 lb. of coal ... 

Bate of combustion per 
square foot of grate per 
hour' 

Bate of evaporation per 
square foot of grate per 
hour 

Total evaporation per hour 



A. 

Standard 



sq. feet. 
194 

lbs. 
10-06 



21-00 

c. feet. 

2-909 

56-01 



B. 
Our ex- 
periment 



sq. feet. 
19i 

lbs. 
12-58 



17-25 

c. feet. 
2-995 

67-78 



Robaon. 



■2 

a 

i 



OQ 



Hobson 

and Hop- 

kiusou. 



sq. ft. 
18i 

lbs. 
11-70 



21-50 

c. feet. 

8-49 

63-62 



Williams. 



sq. ft. 
18 

lbs. 
11-30 



27-36 

c. feet. 

4-31 

76-92 



With the above results before us, we are unanimously of opinion 
that Mr. Williams must be declared the successful competitor, and we 
therefore award to him the premium of j£500 which you offered by 
your advertisement of 10th May, 1855. 

It is true that in economic yalue of fiiel the tabvlaied results of Mr. 
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Williams' trial are about 2 per oent inferior to tboee of KeBsrs. Hobeon 
and Hopkineon, but on the other hand the amount of work done ia 
much greater. 

By Mr. Williams* plan the quantity of water evaporated with a 22 
feet grate, was 48 per cent, greater than with the 27 feet grate used in 
Messrs. Hobson and Hopkinson's case, and 20 per cent, more with an 
18 feet grate. 

We should also mention that, in an experiment not tabulated, 3Ir. 
Williams obtained an economic value of 11*70, and a total evaporation 
of 61-59 cubic feet^ with a 22 feet fire-grate, results which exceed those 
of Messrs. Hobson and Hopkinson's experiments, with 27 1 feet fire-grate, 
and equal in economic value of fuel their results with 18 feet fire-grate. 
An important feature in^Mr. Williams' system is that it may be suc- 
oessfuUy applied under very varied circumstances. We have above 
given results obtained with fire-grates of 22 square feet and 18 square 
feet ; but in order to test the matter still further, we reduced the fire- 
grate to 154 square feet, with the following result : — 

Area of fire-grate 15^ sq. feet. 

Economic value of fuel ..... 10'66 lbs. 

Bate of combustion per square foot of grate 
per hour . 87'4 lbs. 

Bate of evaporation per square foot of grate 

per hour . 5*51 c. feet. 

Total evaporation per hour . . . . 85*80 „ 
The results which we ourselves attained exceed, in economic value 
of fuel, all the results of the experiments made with the competitom' 
plans. This was chiefly the case with the small fire-grates, and was 
due in a great degree, if not altogether, to the smaller amount of fiiel 
burned per square foot of grate per hour. 

The consequence uf this was a more complete dbiorption of the heat 
generated, so that the products of combustion escaped from the 
chimney at a temperature lower by about 200** when we obtained our 
best economic results, than they did during the trials of the com- 
petitors' plans. It must be remembered that this increase in the 
economic value of the fuel is obtained at the expense of the work done, 
but it is highly satisfactory to find that (as is shown in colunms A and 
B of the last tables), the great increcue in ike economic vcdue ii dUo 
eiecompanied with a decided increcue in Vfork done when perfect omhueiMn 
%» cOtained cmd smoke prevented. 

Before concluding we might ofier some further observations upon the 
results we have obtained, and on various interesting and important 
queationB which have presented themselves during the course of our 
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inquiries, but to do lo in a manner at all satisfaotory would be im- 
poBsible within the limits of a Report like the present. 

We must, therefore, content Qurselyes with pointing out three chief 
conclusions at which we have arrived, and which, we believe, will prove 
of great advantage as well to your interests as to those of all connected 
with steam navigation. 

iBi, — That hy an etuy method of firing, coinhined vnih a due admiatton 
of air in front of thefiumaee, and a proper arrangement of fire^ate, the 
emiaeion of tmoke may he tffeetwiUy prevented in ordinary marine midti- 
tubular hoilera whiUt unng the steam coals of the ** Hartley District"* of 
Northumberland, 

2nd, — That the prevention of smole increases the economic value of the 
fud and the evaporative power of the boiler. 

Zrd. — TheU the coals from the Hartley District have ctn evaporative 
power fully equal to the best Welsh steam cocdt, and that practically, €u 
regards steam navigation, they are decidedly superior. 

This last conclusion is contrary to the general opinion, which, based 
upon the Reports presented to Qovemment by Sir H. de la Beche and 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, is strongly in favour of Welsh coal. 

The e£fect of those Reports has been to do the Northumberland 
coal-field an immense injury, and we feel this so strongly that we beg 
to lay before you a few observations on the subject in a short supple- 
mentary Report accompanying this.- 

We cannot conclude this Report without bringing to your notice the 
services of Mr. William Reed, to whom we entrusted the practical 
management of the long series of experiments which we deemed it 
right to make. 

To his intelligenoe and unwearied attention we are much indebted, 
and we can only add that we have every reason to congratulate our- 
selves and you upon having had the benefit of his valuable assistance 
throughout the whole of this long and important inquiry. 
We have the honour to be, Gentlemen^ 
Tour obedient Servants^ 

JAa A. LONGRIDGE, 

18, Abingdon Street^ Westminster. 
W. G. ARMSTRONG, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
THOMAS RICHARDSON, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Nxwcastlb-on-Ttno, leth Jawuaryt 1858. 
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1. CHEMISTRY, by Prof. Fownes, F.B.S., including Agricultural Che- 

mistry, for tiie use of Farmers. 4th edition • • . « , la, 

2. NATURAL PHILOSOPHT, by Charles Tomlinson. 3rd edition . • U, 

3. GEOLOGY, by Col. Portlock, F.R.8., &c. 3rd edition . . 1». 6d, 

4. 5. MINERALOGY, witii Mr. Dana's additions, 2yol8. in 1. 2nd edition 2t. 



4 RUDIMENTAET SERIES. ^ 

6. MECHAmCS, by Charles Tomlinaon. 4tli edition . . . . 1«. 

7. ELECTRICITT, by Sir William Snow Harris, F.B.S. 3rd edition Is. 6a. 
7*. GALVANISM : ANIMAL AND VOLTAIC ELECTMCITT : Trea- 
tise on the General Principles of Galvanic Science, by the same Is. 6d . 

8. 9, 10. MAGNETISM, Concise Exposition of, by the same, 3 vols. . Zt. Sd. 

11, 11*. ELBCTMC TELEGRAPH, History of the, by E. Highton, C. E. , 

double Part 28. 

12., PNEUMATICS, by Charles Tomlinson. 2nd edition . . . . Is. 

13, 14, 16. CIVIL ENGINEERING, by Henry Law, C.E., 3 vols. ; and 

15* Supplement 4«. M. 

16. ARCHITECTURE (Orders of), by W. H. Leeds. 2nd edition . . !*• 

17. ARCHITECTURE (Styles of), by T, Bury, Architect. 2nd edition, 

with additional cuts 1«. 6d. 

18, 19. ARCHITECTURE (Principles of Design in), by £. L. Garbett, 

Architect, 2 vols 2«. 

20, 21. PERSPECTIVE, by G. Pyne, Artist, 2 vols. 3rd edition . . 2a. 

22. BUILDING, Art of, by E. Dobson, C.E. 2nd edition . . . . 1*. 

23, 24. BRICK-MAKING, TILE-MAKING, &c.. Art of, by the same, 2 

vols. . . . ■ 28. 

25, 26. MASONRY AND STONE-CUTTING, Art of, by the same, witii 

illustrations 2a. 

27, 28. PAINTING, Art of, or a GRAMMAR OF COLOURING, by George 

Field, 2 vols. 2nd edition 28. 

29. DRAINING DISTRICTS AND LANDS, Art of, by G. D. Dempsey, 

C.E. 2nd edition la. 

30. DRAINING AND SEWAGE OF TOWNS AND BUILDINGS, Art 

of, by the same. 2nd edition la. 6d. 

31. WELL-SINKING AND BORING, Art of, by G. R. Bumell, C. E. 

2nd edition la. 

32. USE OP INSTRUMENTS, Art of the, by J. F. Heather, M. A. 3rd 

edition la. 

33. CONSTRUCTING CRANES, Art of, by J. Glynn, F.R.S., C.E. 2nd 

edition la, 

34. STEAM ENGINE, Treatise on the, by Dr. Lardner. 6th editioti . 1*. 

35. BLASTING ROCKS AND QUARRYING, AND ON STONE, Art of, 

by Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Bargoyne, G.C.B., R.E. 2nd edition . . la. 

36. 37, 38, 39. DICTIONARY OP TERMS used by Architects. Builders, 

Engineers, Surveyors, Artists, Ship-builders, &c., 4 vols. 2nd edition 48. 

40. GLASS-STAINING, Art of, by Dr. M. A. Gessert . . . . 1*. 

41. PAINTING ON GLASS, Essay on, by E. 0. Fromberg . . .la. 

42. COTTAGE BUILDING, Treatise on. 2nd edition . . . . 1*. 

43. TUBULAR AND GIRDER BRIDGES, and others, Treatise on, more 

particularly describing the Britannia and Conway Bridges . . la. 

44. FOUNDATIONS, &c., Treatise on, by E. Dobson. C.E. . . . 1». 

45. UMES, CEMENTS, MORTARS, CONCRETE, MASTICS, &c.. 

Treatise on, by G. R. Bumell, C.E. 2nd edition . . . .Is. 

46. CONSTRUCTING AND REPAIRING COMMON ROADS, Treatise 

on the Art of, by H. Law, C.E. 2ad edition la. 

47, 48, 49. CONSTRUCTION AND ILLUMINATION OF LIGHTHOUSES, 

Treatise on the, by Alan Stevenson, C.E., 3 vols 3s. 

60. LAW OF CONTRACTS FOR WORKS AND SERVICES, Treatise 

on the, by David Gibbons. 2nd edition Is. 
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51, 52, 53. NAYAL ABGHITECTU&E, Principles of the Science, TreatiM 

on, by J. Peake, D.A., 3yol8. • 3f. 

53*. LATING OFF SHIPS, being an Introduction to the Mould Loft of 

Ship-Building, by James Peake la.Qd, 

53*». TBJ: LAKGE OOTUNE ILLUSTRATIONS OF DITTO . . U. 

54. MASTING, MAST-MAKING, AND RIGGING OF SHIPS, Treatise 

on, by R. Kipping, N.A It.Qd, 

64*, IRON SHIP BULLDING, by J. Grantiiam, C.E 2*. 6rf. 

66, 56. NAVIGATION, Treatise on : THE SAILOR'S SEA-BOOK.— 

' How to keep the Log and work it off— Latitude and Longitude — 

Great Circle Sailing— Law of Storms and Variable Winds ; and an 

explanation of Terms used, with coloured illustrations of Flags, 

2 yoIb. 2nd edition 2«. 

^, 58. WARMING AND VENTILATION, Treatise on the Principles of 

the Art of, by Charles Tomlinson, 2 yols 2^. 

59. STEAM BOILERS, Treatise on, by R. Armstrong, C. E. . . . U. 

60, 61. LAND AND ENGINEERING SURVEYING, Treatise on, by T. 

Baker, C. E., 2 yob :,.,. 2s. 

62. RAILWAT DETAILS, Introductory Sketches of, by Sir M. Stephenson, 

VoLL . . . U. 

62*. RAILWAY WORKING IN GREAT BRITAIN, Rudimentary 
Treatise on ; numerous Statistical Details, Table of Capital and Divi- 
dends, form of Revenue Account, Railway Clearing-house, &c., &c. ; 
by E. D. Chattaway, Vol. II 1». 

63, 64, 65. AGRICULTURAL BUILDINGS, Treatise on the Construction 

of, on Motive Power, and the Machinery of the Steading ; and on 
Agricultural Machinery ; by G. H. Andrews, 3 vols. . . . 3«. 

66. CLAY LANDS & LOAMY SOILS, Treatise on, byProf.Donaldson,A.E. 1«. 

67, 68. CLOCK AND WATCH-MAKING, AND ON CHURCH CLOCKS, 

Treatise on, by E. B. Denison, M.A., 2 vols 29. 

69, 70. 'MUSIC, Practical Treatise on, by C. C. Spencer, 2 vols. 2nd edit. 2s. 

71. PIANO-FORTE, Instruction for Playing the, by the same. . . Is. 

72, 73, 74, 75. RECENT FOSSIL SHELLS, Treatise (A Manual of tiie 

Moilusca) on, by Samuel P. Woodward, and illustrations, 4 vols. . is, 

76*, RECENT AND FOSSIL SHELLS, Treatise on, by S. P. Woodward, 

Supplementary Volume, with Plates 1«. 6d, 

76 77. DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, Treatise on, by J. F. Heather, 

M.A., 2vols 2*. 

77*. ECONOMY OF FUEL, Treatise on, and on Reverberatory Furnaces for 

the Manufacture of Iron and Steam Boilers, by T. S. Prideaux, Esq. Is, 

78, 79. STEAM AS APPLIED TO GENERAL PURPOSES AND LOCO- 
MOTIVE ENGINES, Treatise on, by J. Sewell, C. E., 2 vols. . 2s. 

78*. LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, Treatise on, by G. D. Dempsey, C.E. 1*. 6*^. 

79*. ATLAS OF PLATES to the above, consisting of existing Examples of 

Enginesfor the Broadand NarrowGauge, theLink Motion, &c., in 4to. 4«.6<f. 

79**. RUDIMENTARY WORK ON PHOTOGRAPHY, the Art of Pro- 
ducing Photographic Pictures on any material and in any colour : 
and also Tables of the Composition and Properties of the Chemical 
Substances ; by Dr. H. Halieur, of Berlin 1«. 

80, 81. MARINE ENGINES, AND ON THE SCREW, &c.. Treatise on, 

by R. Murray, C. E., 2 vols. 3rd edition . . . . 2». 6tf, 

80* 81*. EMBANKING LANDS FROM THE SEA, The Practice of, 
' by John Wiggins, F.G.S., 2 vols 2». 

82 82*. POWER OF WATER, AS APPLIED TO FLOUR MILLS, 
' &c., Treatise on the, by Joseph Glynn, F.R.S., C.E. . . .2s. 
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83. BOOK-KEEPING, Treatise on, by James Haddon, M.A., 2iid edition. Is. 

82**, 83*, 83 (bis). GOAL GAS, Practical Treatise on the ]£anu£Eu:ture 

and Distribution of, by Samuel Hughes, C.£., 3 yoIs. . , , Zs. 

82*«*. WATEE WORKS FOR THE SUPPLT OF CITIES AND 
TOWNS, Treatise on, witii Description of Works which have been 
Executed, and on Pumping from Wells, by Samuel Hughes, F.G.S., 
G.E., treble volume ....••••«• 3«. 

83**. CONSTRUCTION OF LOCKS, Treatise on the, with illustrations If. 6rf. 

83 {his). PRINCIPLES OF THE FORMS OF SHIPS AND BOATff, 

by W. Bland, 2nd edition 1*. 

84. ARITHMETIC, Elementary Treatise on, the Theory, and numerous 

Examples for Practice, and for Self-Examination, by Prof. J. R. 

Young •... ••!«• 6d. 

84*. KEY to the above, by the same la.6d. 

86. EQUATIONAL ARITHMETIC : Questions of Intere8t,'Annuitie8, 

and General Commerce, by W. Hipsley, 2nd edition • • . • !«• 
85*. Supplementary Vol. to the above, contsdning Tables for the Caloula- 

tion of Simple Interest, together with Logarithms for Compound 

Interest and Annuities, &c., &c., by W. Hipsley . • . .If. 

86, 87. ALGEBRA, Elements of, for the use of Sehoola and Self«- 

Instruction, by James Haddon, M.A., 2 vols. . • • • .28. 

86*, 87*. ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, Key to the, by Prof. Young . 1j. ed. 

88, 89. GEOMETRY, Principles of, by Henry Law, O.E., 2 vols. . . 2*. 

90. GEOMETRY, ANALYTICAL, by James Hann 1#. 

91, 92. PLAIN AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, Treatises on, by 

the same, 2 vols 2«. 

98. MENSURATION, Elements and Practice of, by T. Baker, C.E. . • U. 

9i, 95. LOGARITHMS, Treatise on, and Tables for facilitating Nautical, 
Trigonometrical, and Logarithmic Calculations, by H. Law, CJB., 
2 vols.' 2t. 

96. POPULAR ASTRONOMY, Elementary Treatise on, by the Rev. "" 

Robert Main, M.R.A.S. .•.•••••• 1j« 

97. STATICS AND DYNAMICS, Principles and Practice of, by T. 

Baker, C.E Is. 

98. 98*. MECHANISM AND PRACTICAL CONSTRUCTION OF MA- 

CHINES, Elements of, by the same, 2 vols, in 1 . . . .2*. 

99, 100. NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY AND NAVIGATION, Theory and 

Practice of, by Prof .Young. 2 vols.in 1. (TABLES additional. Is. M.) 2s. 

101. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, by W. S. B. Woolhouse, F.R.A.S. 1*. 

101*. WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OP ALL NATIONS ; comprising 
full information of Distances, Weights. Coins, and the various 
Divisions of Time, on Rates of Excoange, &c., by W. S. B. 
Woolhouse, F.R.A.S. • , . . • , « ,l8.6d. 

102. INTEGRAL CALCULUS, by Homersham Cox, M. A. . . . 1#. 

103. INTEGRAL CALCULUS, Collection of Examples of the, by James 

Hann ' U. 

104. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, Collection of Examples lof the, by 

J. Haddon, M.A I . . 1«. 

105. ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY, AND TRIGONOMETRY, First Mnemoni- 

cal Lessons in, by the Rev. Thomas Penyngton Kirkman, M.A. Is, 6d, 

106. SHIPS' ANCHORS FOR ALL SERVICES, Rudimentary and Com- 

prehensive, by George Cotsell, upwards of 100 illustrations . Is. 6dL 

107. METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT, passed August, 1855, with 

Notes ' . » 2s,6d. 



BUDIMENTABY SERIES. 



108. METROPOLITAN LOCAL MANAGEMENT ACT, piused August, 

1855, with Notes, and with the Amended Act of 19 & 20 Yict. 1». 6d. 

109. LIMITED LIABIUTT AND PARTNERSHIP ACT, pasaed August, 

1855, together with the required references to the Acts of Victoria , U. 

110. FIVE RECENT LEGISLATIVE ENACTMENTS, for Contractors, 

Merchants, and Tradesmen u, 

111. THE NUISANCES REMOVAL AND DISEASES PREVENTION 

ACT . . . . 1«. 

112. DOMESTIC MEDICINE; or complete and comprehenriTe Instruc- 

tions for Self-Aid, by M. Raspail, translated for the use of the British 
P^bUo l8,6a. 

113. USE OP FIELD ARTILLERY ON SERVICE, by Capt. Taubert, 

tinnslated by Capta.H.H. Maxwell . . . . . U 6^. 



SUPPLEMENTART VOLTTMES of the EwUmmtary Series, FUblUhed 
and J^iparinff for PMietatoHf for the If ear* IS6S and 1^9 :— 

114. RUDIMENTARY TREATISE OF MACHINERY : The Machine in 

its Elements, Practice, and Purpose, by Chas. D. Abel, C.E., wood- 
outs U,ed. 

115. RUDIMENTARY TREATISE OF MACHINERY, Atlas of Plates 

to ditto, of several kinds of Madbines, drawn to scale for practical 
application, 14 plates large 4to 4f . 6if. 

116. RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON ACOUSTICS : The Elements, 

Practice, and Distribution of Sound in Public and Private Buildings, 

by G. R. Bumell, Aroht. and C.E Is, 

117. RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON THE PRACTICE IN CANAL 

AND RIVER NAVIGATION, by G. R. BumeU, C.E., with 
numerous wood-cuts ls,6d. 

118. RUDIMENTARY SKETCH OF THE CIVIL ENGINEERING OF 

NORTH AMERICA, by David Stevenson, of Edinburgh, C.E. , with 
Plates, Vol. I. 2nd edition Is.Bd, 

119. Ditto, ditto, Vol. n Is, 6d, 

120. RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON HYDRAULICS, by G. R. 

BumeU, C.E. ls,ed. 

121. RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON RIVER ENGINEERING, by 

G. R. BumeU, C.E Is. 6d, 

122. RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON FLUIDS, by G. R. BumeU, C.B. Is, 

123. RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON CARPENTRY AND JOINERY, 

edited by E. L. Garbett, Archt., with wood-cuts • . • It. (kf. 

124. RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON ROOFS FOR PUBLIC AND 

PRIVATE BUILDINGS, by E. L. Garbett, Archt., with plates . 1«. 6d. 

125. RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON THE COMBUSTION OF COAL 

AND THE PREVENTION OF SMOKE, Chemically and Practically 
Considered, by Chas. Wye VTilliams, M.I.C.E., with numerous 
wood-cuts. 3rd edition , » , Is, 6d, 

125*. niustrations to ditto ..••«,.. 1«. &;. 

%* The above Supplementary Volumes are of an important character, and add 
oonsiderablv to the usefolness of an already admitted and most valuable series 
of technical works : the estabUshed reputation of which, and the extensive sale 
in aU parts of the world, has given a cheering result of a long and laborious 
task, and on which a very large capital has been expended. 



R. WEALE'S 

NEW SERIES OF EDUCATIOML WORKS. 



CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 2 VoIb. By 

W. D. Hamiltov. 2t. 

m., IV. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND DOWN TO 

, VICTORIA. By W. D. Hamiltov. 2«. 

T. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF GREECE. By E. Lkvibit, 

ILA. VoLL U 

▼L 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF GREECE, VOL II, 

TO ITS BBCOHINO A ROICAN PROVINCE. By £. Lbtxxn, M.A. U <M. 

▼IL 

OUTLINE HISTORY OF ROME. By E. Levikn, M.A- VoL L 

vm. 
OUTLINE HISTORY OF ROME, VOL II., TO THE 

DECLINE. By B. LKTinr. 1«. tA, 

XX. X 

A CHRONOLOGY OF CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL 

HISTORY, LITERATURE, ART, AND CIVILISATION, FROM TUB 
EARLIEST PERIOD TO 1856. 2 Vols. 2«. 6<f. 



GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, FOR USE 

IN SCHOOLS AND FOB PRIVATE INSTRUCTION". By Htdb Clarks, 
D.O.L. U 

xn., XIII. 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. A New 

and Compressed Dictionary of the English Tongue, as Spoken and Written, in- 
cluding above 100,000 Woras. or 60,000 more than in any Existing Work, and 
including 10,000 Additional Meanings of Old Words. By Htdb Cla.iuck, D.G. L. 
8 Vols, in 1. S«. M. 

XIV. 

GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGR By H. a 

Haxiltoh. It. 

XV., XVI. 

DICTIONARY OF THE GREEK AND ENGLISH LAN- 

GUAQE. By H. R. Hamilton. 2 Vols, in 1. 2«. 

xvn., xvnL 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND GREEK LAN- 

aUAQES. By H. R. Haxiltoit. 2 Vols, in L 2t. 

XIX. 

GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. By T. Goodwin, 

of Oreenwich. It. 

XX., XXI. 

DICTIONARY OF THE LATIN AND ENGLISH LAN- 

GUAQES, by T. Gooowiv of Greenwich. VoL I. 2t. 



NEW SERIES OP EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



zzii., xxin. 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND LATIN LAN- 

GUAGES. By T. GooDWiir of Greenwich. YoL XL U. M. 

xznr. 

GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Dr. Strauss, 

late Lecturer at Besau^n. l». 

xxr. 

DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. By A. JJLWua. VoL I. 1«. 

XXYX. 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH LAN- 

GUAGES. By A. Elwes. VoL XL X*. M. 

XXTII. 

GRAMMAR OF THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. By A. Elwes. I*. 

xxym., XXIX. 

DICTIONARY OF THE ITALIAN, ENGLISH, AND FRENCH 

LANGUAGES. By A. Elwbs. YoL L 2s. 

XXX., xxxx. 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH, ITALIAN, AND FRENCH 

LANGUAGES. By A. Elwes. YoL XI. 2«. 

xxxiL, xxxin. 

DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH, ITALIAN, AND ENGLISH 

LANGUAGES. By A. Elwes. YoL XXL 2s. 

xxxnr. 

GRAMMAR OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. By A. 

Elwes. Is. 

xxxt., xxxyl 

DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH AND ENGLISH LAN- 

GUAGES. By A. Elwes. YoL X. 2s. 

xxxvn., xxxTin. 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND SPANISH LAN- 
GUAGES. By A. Elwes. YoL XX. 2s. 

XXXIX. 

GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. By Dr. 

Btbauss. It. 

XL. 

CLASSICAL GERMAN READER, FROM THE BEST 

AUTHORS. Is. 

xu., ZLn.» XLin. 
DICTIONARIES OF THE ENGLISH, GERMAN, AND 

FRENCH LANGUAGES. By N. E. HAMILTON. SYols. 3s. 

XUT., XLV. 

DICTIONARY OF THE HEBREW AND ENGLISH, AND 

ENGLISH AND HEBREW LANGUAGES, Coittainivo all the Biblical and 
Rabbinical Woaos. 8 Yols. (together with the Grammar, which may be had 
separately for Is.) By Dr. Bresslau, Hebrew Professor, lOs, 



10 EDUCATIONAL WOBKS. 



TEB 

SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS 

ASE ON SiXE IN TWO KUTDS OF BINDING. 



HAMILTON'S OatUnM of the History of England, 4 vols, in 1, bound in cloth . Si. 

— Ditto, in half morocco, gilt^ marbled edges • . . • .6s.6d. 

LEYIEN'S History of Greece, 2 vols, in 1, bound in doth . . • • St. 0(i. 

— — — ~ Ditto, hi half morocco, gilt, marbled edges 4*. 

— — History of Borne, 2 yols. in 1, bound in cloth , . • • 8». 6d. 

Ditto, in half morocco, gilt, marbled edges 4s. 

GHBONOLOOT of Civil and Ecclesiastical History, literature, Art, te., 2 vols. 

hi 1, bound in cloth • . [fii. 6d. 

— —■^^— Ditto, in half morocco, gfilt, marbled edges 4c 

CLARKE'S Dictionary of the English Language, bound in cloth • . . 4«. 6(2. 

in half morocco, gilt, -marbled edges • . fit. 

— — — bound with Dr. Clarke's English Grammar, in cloth • . Bt. M, 
Ditto, in half morocco, gilt, marbled edges 8f. 

HAMILTON'S Greek and English and English and Greek Dictionary, 4 vols, in 1, 
bound in doth St. 

Ditto, in half m<m)coo, gilt, marbled edges fit. 6<2. 

————— Ditto, with the Greek Grammar, bound in doth 6a. 

- Ditto, with Ditto, in half morocco, gilt, marbled edges . . .6$. fid. 

GOODWIN'S Lathi and English and English and Latin Dictionary, 2 vols, in 1, 
bound in cloth 4it. 6dL 

Ditto, in half morocco, gilt, marbled edges fit. 

-~— — ^ Ditto, with the Latin Grammar, bound in cloth . • . • fit. 6d. 
— — — — Ditto, with Ditto, in half morocco, gilt, marbled edges • • • . Ot. 
BLWES'S French and English and English and French Dictionary, 2 vols, in 1, 

in doth 8t.(kf. 

—^—— Ditto, in half morocco, gilt, marbled edges 4t. 

— — Ditto, with the French Grammar, bound in doth . • . . 4t. 6dL 

— ^— — Ditto, with ditto, in half morocco, gilt, marbled edges .... fit. 

FRENCH and EngW Phrase BoQk, or Vocabulary of all Conversational Words, 
elaborately set forth for Travelling Use, as a Self-Interpreter, bound , . It. fid. 

BLWES'S Italian, English, and French,— English, Italian, and French,— Frendi, 
Italian, and English Dictionary, 3 vols, in 1, bound in doth . . • 7t. fid. 

— ^— — Ditto^ in half morocco, gilt, marbled edges 8t. fid. 

— — — — Ditto, with the Grammar, bound in embossed doth, marbled edges 8t. fid. 

— — Ditto, with Ditto, in half morocco, gilt, marbled edges . . . . Ot. 

SLWES'S Spanish and English and English and Spanish Dictionaty, 4 vols, in 1, 
bound iu cloth fit. 

Ditto, in half morocco, gilt, marbled edges • • • • • fit. fid. 

.——— Ditto, with the Grammar, bound in doth . . . • • ,.61. 

-^— — Ditto, with Ditto, in half morocco, gilt, marbled edges . . . fit. fid. 

HAMILTON'S English. German, and French,— German, French, and English,-^ 
French, German, and English Dictionary, 3 vols, in 1, bound in cloth • . . 4<. 

— — ^ Ditto, inhalf morocco^ gilt, marbled edges it. fid. 

Ditto, with the Grammar, bound in embossed doth, marbled edges . fit. 

Ditto, with Ditto, in half morocco, gilt^ marbled edges , . . fit. fid. 

BRESLAU'S Hebrew and English Dictionary, with the Grammar, S toLl in 1, 
bound in cloth . « St. 



Dltto^ 2 Toto. in 1, in half morooca 9t. fid.— With vol. 8, Bagliah and 

Hebrew ........... '."^;^ .li^fid. 



Now in ihe eoune of PuhUcatton, 

GREEK Aro LATIN CLASSICS. 



FBICB 0KB SHILLINa PER YOLUME. 

Except in Some Ixurtanoee, and thoee are at 1«. M, or 2*. eadb 

TBnr muLXLT FEinnD ov oood tatbl, 

A SERIES OF VOLUMES 

FEINCIPAL GREEK AOT) LATIN AUTHOBS, 

▲OOOMPAHIKD VT 

EXPLANATOBT NOTBS IN ENGLISH, PKINCIPALLY SELECTED FBOM 
THE BEST AND HOST EEGENT GERMAN COMMSNTATOBS, 

AXm OOMFBIBINO 

An those Works that are essential for the Scholar and the Papil, and 
applicable for vute at the Univernties of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh^ 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Dublin, — ^the Colleges at Belfast, Cork, Galwaj, 
Winchester, and Eton^ and the great Schools at Harrow, Rugby, &a, — 
also for Private Tuition and Instruction, and for the Library. 

Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7» 8, 9, 16, 17 of the Latin Series hay e appeared. 
Of the Greek Series, yoIs. 1, 2, 8, 4, 6, 6, 9, 18, 41 also liaTe been 
published, and will be regularly continued. 



LATIN SERIES. 

1. A New LATIN DELBCfTUB, ob Intboductoby Classical Rbabbi, oonsisting ot 
Extracts from the best Authora, systematicaUy arranged ; accompamed by 
Qrammatioal and Explanatory Notes and Copioua Vocabularies. 

1. CSSAR'S COMMENTARIES ON THE GALLIC WAR: with Grammattosl 
and Explanatory Notes in Engtish, and a complete Geographical Index. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS ; with English Notes, Ac. 

4. YIRGIL. Thb Gboboigs, Buoouob^ ahd DOUBrruL WoBXS ; with English Notan^ 
chiefly from tiie German. 

VIRGIL'S .£NEID (on the same plan as the preceding). 

^. HORACE. Odbs and Epodbs ; with English Notes, an Analysis of each Ods^ 
and a full explanation of the metres. 

7. HORACE. Satibbs abd Bpistlbb^ with English Notes, tc 

8. BALLUST. Cobspibaot or OATiLnrB, abd JuouBTHzn Wab. 

9. TERENCE^ Andbia abd Hbautobtdcobuiibbos. 

10. TERENCE. Phobmio^ Abblph^ ahd Hbotba. 

11. CICERO. Obatiobs: AOAnsr Catilibb, iob Bulla, tcb abohias^ axs worn 

THB MaBIUAB liAW. 



s 
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GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 



IS, CICERO. First and Sbcoito Philippxos ; Obations fob Milo, fob ]Llrcxzxv% 

AND FOB LlOAKIUS. 

15. CICERO. Db Officii^ 

li. CICERO. Db Auicitia, db Sbxbctutb, ahd Brutus. 

Ifi, JUVENAL AND PERSIUS. 

16. LIVT. Booka I. to V., in 2 parto. 
ir. LIVT. Booka XXI. and XXIL 

18. TACITUS. A>3BiaoLA ; Obbmania ; and Annals, Book I. 

19. SELECTIONS FROM TIBULLUS, OVID, PROPERTIUS. AND LUCRBTIUfik 
80. SELECTIONS FROM SUETONIUS, AND THE LATER LATIN WRITERS. 

\ 



GREEK SERIES. 



s. 

8. 

4. 
6. 
& 

T. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
IL 
11. 

18. 

14. 
15. 
It, 

IT. 

18. 
19. 
80. 
SL 
SS. 



INTRODUCTORY GREEK 
READER On the same plan as 
the Latin Reader. 

ZENOPHON. Anabasis, L, IL, III. 

XENOPHON. Anabasis, IV., V., 
VI.. VII. 

SkLBCT DiALOaUBB. 

lUAD, I. to VI. 

lUAD, VII. to XIL 

Iliad, XIII. to XVIIL 

lUAD, XIX. to XXIV. 

Odyssey, I. to VI. 

Odyssby, VIL to XII. 

Odyssby, XIII. to XVIIL 

Odyssby, XIX. toXXIV.; 
AND Hymns. 

PLATO. Apolooy, Cbtto^ and 

POSDO. 

HERODOTUS, I., IL 

HERODOTUS, IIL, IV. 

HERODOTUS^ V., VI., and part of 
VIL 

HSlft>DOTUa Renudnder of VIL, 
VIU., and IX. 

SOPHOCLES. CEdipus Rbz. 

SOPHOCLES. CBdipus Colonbui. 

SOPHOCLES. Antiqonb. 

SOPHOCLEa Ajaz. 

SOPHOCLES. 



LUCIAN. 
HOMER. 
HOMER. 
HOMER. 
HOMER. 
HOMER. 
HOMER. 
HOMER. 
HOMER 



23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 

29. 

SO. 
3L 
32. 

33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
87. 
38. 
89. 
40. 

4L 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 



EURIPIDES. 
EURIPIDEa 
EURIPIDES. 
EURIPIDES. 
EURIPIDES. 
EURIPIDES. 



Hbcuba. 

Medea. 

Hippolytus. 

Alcestis. 

Orestes. 

Extbactsfbou thb 
Remajnino Plays. 

SOPHOCLES. Eztbaots fboh the 
Remajnino Plays. 

iSSCHYLUS. PBOMETHBUSVlKCTUa. 

iESCHTLUS. Peb&b. 
iBSCHTLUS. Sbptbm oontba Tub- 

BAS. 

^SCHTLUS. CnoMPHOBiB. 

JSSCHTLUS. EuMENiDES. 

JBSCHTLUS. Agamemnon. 

iESCHYLUS. SUPPLICBS. 

PLUTARCH. Select LnrBs. 

ARISTOPHANES. Clouds. 

ARISTOPHANES. Fboos. 

ARISTOPHANES. Sblbctionsfbom 
THE Remaining Comedies. 

THUCYDIDES, L 

THUCYDIDES, IL 

THEOCRITUS. Sblbgt Idylbi 

PINDAR 

ISOCRATES. 

HESIOD. 



Prepmring for PubUoaUon, 

ORATORY AND PUBLIO SPEAKING. 

A FIRST BOOK for Youths of Ten Years of Affe, of well selected Readings, and for 

Practice in Oratory and the inculcation of Elocution ; adapted for Redtatinns and 

Gesture, and the improvement of Voice and Pronunciation. To be used in Schools 

and for Home Instruction. 
SECOND BOOK for Youth of Fifteen Years of Age and upwards. Readings, 

Speaking, Pronunciation, and Elocution, for Public and Private School^ andfor 

H ome Practice. 
THIRD BOOK for Young Men, for Public Speaking, Legislative, Legal, &a, Redta- 

tions in Schools and Colleges^ selected from the best Greek, Latin, and English 

Authon. 



In one Volume large 8ro., tmth 13 Plates^ Price One ChiineOf 

in half-morocco bindings 



MATHEMATICS 



S-OR 



PRACTICAL MEN: 



BEIKO 



A COMMON-PLACE BOOK 



OP 



PUKE AND MIXED MATHEMATICS, 



DBSIONSD CHISFLT FOR THE USE OF 



CIVIL ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, AND SURVEYORS. 



BY OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D., F.R.A.S. 



THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
BY HENRY LAW, 



aVIL EHaiKKEB. 



IIATHEMATICS FOB PBACTIOAL XKN 



CONTENTS. 



PART I.— PURE MATHEMATICS. 



CHAPTER I.— AKiTHXina 



1. Befinitioiii and Notation. 

2. Addition of Whole Numbers. 
S. Subtraction of Whole Numben. 
4. Ualtiplication of Whole Numben. 

& DiTision of Whole Numben. — Proof of 
the fint Four Boles of Arithmetic. 

& ^ulgar Fractions. — Seduction of Yul- 
^ Fractions. — Addition and Sub- 
traction of Vulgar Fractions. — Mul- 
tiplication and Division of Vulgar 
Fractions. 

7. Decimal Fractions. — Seduction of 

Decimals. — Addition and Subtrac- 
tion of Decimals. — > Multiplication 
and Dirision of Decimals. 

8. Complex Fractions used in the Arts 

and Commerce. — Seduction. — Addi- 
tion. — Subtraction and Multiplica- 
tion. — Division. — Duodecimals. 

9. Powen and Soots. — Erolution. 

10. Proportion. — Bale of Three. — Deter- 

mination of Satios. 

11. Logarithmic Arithmetic. — ITse of the 

^bles. — Multiplication and Dirision 
bj Logarithms. — Proportion, or the 
Bule of Three, by Logarithms. — 
Syolution and Involution by liOg- 
arithms. 
ISL Properties of Numbers. 

CHAPTES IL— Aloibra. 

!• Definitions and Notation. 
2. Addition and Subtraction. 
8. Mnltiplication. 
4. Dirision. 
& loTolation. <* 
0. Kvolution. 

7. Surds. — Seduction.— Addition, Sub- 
^ traction, and Multiplication. — Di- 
Tision, Involution, and Evolution. 
8L Simple Equations. — Extermination. — 
SolotiAn ^ General Problems. 



Sect. 
9. Quadratic Equations. 

10. Equations in General.' 

11. progression. — Arithmetical Progrtt 

sion. — Geometrical Progression. 

12. Fractional and N^at»Te Exponents. 
18. Logarithms. 

14. Computation of Formnlss. 

CHAPTES III.— GioionT. 

1. Definitions. 

2. Of Angles, and Sight Linei^ and their 

Sectangles. 
8. Of Triangles. 

4. Of Quadrilaterals and Polygons. 

5. Of the Circle, and Inscribed and Cir- 

cumscribed Figures. 

6. Of Planes and Solids. 

7. Practical Geometry. 

CHAPTES IV MxKSUBATioir. 

1. Weights and Measures. — 1. Measures 

of Length. — 2, Measnres of Surface. 
—8. Measures of Solidity and Ca- 
pacity. — 4. Measures of Weight — 
C. Angular Measure. — 6. Measure of 
Time. — Comparison of English and 
French Weights and Measnres. 

2. Mensuration of Superficies. 

8. Mensuration of SoUds. 

CHAPTES v.— TRiaoKOMKTiiT. 

1. Definitions and Trigonometrical For- 

mulse. 

2. Trigonometrical Tables. 

3. General Propositions. 

4. Solution of the Cases of Plane Trian- 

gles. — ^Sight«ngled Plane Triangles. 

5. On the application of Trigonometry 

to Measuring Heights and Distances. 
— Determination of Heights and 
Distances by Approximate Mechani 
cal Methods. 



tf athemahob »ob praohoal men. 



CHAPTKE YI.— CoHio Sibotxois. 

Sbct. 

1. Definittoni. 

2. Propertiei of the BllipM.— Pwblem* 

relating to the Bllipse. 

8. Propertiei of the Hyperbola. — Pro- 
blems relating to the Hyperbola. 

4. Ptopertie* of the Parabola.— Problenu 
relatiiig to tha Parabola. 



CHAPTEB YIL— Pbofbitik or 
Cumyis. 

SacT. 

1. Definitions. 

2. The Conchoid. 

3. The Giuoid. 

4. The Cycloid and Epicycloid. 

5. The Quadratrix. 

6. The Catenary.— Tablei of BelatioD 

of Catenarian Currei. 



PART II.— MIXED MATHEMATICS. 



CHAPTER L— Mkohahios m Oxhssal. 

CHAPTER IL— SiATiofl. 

1. Statical Equilibrimn. 

2. Center of Gravity. ^ ^ _. . , 
8. General application of the Pnnciplea 

of Statics to the Equilibrium of 
Structures. — Equilibrium of Piers 
or Abutments.— Pressure of Earth 
against Walls.— Thickness of Walls. 
—Equilibrium of Polygons. — Sta- 
bility of Arches. — Equilibrimn of 
Suspension Bridges. 

CHAPTER IIL— Dthamios. 

1. General Definitions. 

2. On the General Laws of Uniform and 

Variable Motion.— Motion uniformly 
Accelerated.- Motion of Bodies un- 
der the Action of GraTity — Motion 
orer a fixed Pulley. — Motion on 
Inclined Planes. 

8. Motions about a fixed Center, or Axis. 
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section. 
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97. Do., transverse section of do. 
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99* Do., sections and detuls of do. 
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Division A. — Practical Geometry, and of 
Carpentiy, explaining the principles in 
all its parts, by the late Peter Nicholson. 
(Pages 1 to 80— Plates 1 to «0.) 

Division B. — ^Practical Mathematics, Mensu- 



ration, &c., by Arthur Aihpitel, Archi- 
tect. (Pages 1 to 32.) 
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With 72 Engravings, new, improved, and extended edition, price 2L 12t. 6dl., 
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COMBINED IN THB MAKINQ OF A RAILWAY. 

By G. D. DBMPSET, C.E. 
contents. 
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Section I. — (Jurves^ gradients, gauge, and 
slopes. 

Seotion IL—Surveyand levels for a railway 
— ^Parliamentary plan and section— Limits 
of deviation— Setting out the line— Work- 
ioff plans and sections — Computing quan- 
tiues— Opening the ground. 

Section III. — Earthworks^ cuttings, em- 
bankments, and drains. 

LIST OF 

1. (Sittings. 

2, 8, 4. Earthworks, excavating. 
5. Ditto, embanking. 
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Si. Permanent way and nils. 
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86. DHto, fish-f oints, *o. 

87. Ditto, flsh-Joint chairs. 

88. 80. Ditto, oast-iron sleepers, Ac 

40, Ditto, Stephenson's, Brunei's, Hemans'^ 

Macneill's, and Dockray**. 
4L Ditto, crossings. 



Section IV.— Betaining waUs, bridges^ tun- 
nels, &c. 

Section V. — ^Permanent way and oonslnie- 
tion. 

Section VI. — Stations, Ac 

Section VII. — Rolling stock— CSmisgeit 
trucks, wheels, and axles — Brakes, and 
details — Locomotive engines and tenders. 

SectionVlII.—Signalsand electric telegnph. 

PLATZa. 

42. Ditto ditto, details. 

43. Ditto, spring-crossings, Ac 

44. Ditto, turn-table. 

45. 46. Terminal statSoa. 
47, 48. 49. Stations. 

50. Goods stations. 

61. Polygonal engine-house. 

52. Engine-house. 

63. Watering apnkratiis.—< AX Tanlok 

54. Ditto, (B.) Details of pamps. 

55. Ditto, (0.) Details of engines. 

56. Ditto, (D.) Cranes. 

57. Hoisting machinery. 

68. Ditto, details. 

69. Traversing platform. 

60. Ditto, details. 

61. Station-roof at Eln^sOosii 

62. Ditto, LiverpooL 

63. Ditto, Birmingham. 

64. 65. Railway carriages. 

66. Ditto, details. 

67, 68. Railwa / trocks and wheeJfc 

69. Iron and ' K)vered waggons. 

70. Details of brakes. 

71. Wheels and details. 

72. Portrait. 
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JOHN WEALE'S NEW LIST OF WORKS. 



In 1 YoL 4to, extra dotb, boardB and lettered, 67 Engrayingi, Sl«., 

DESIGNS AND EXAMPLES OP COTTAGES, 
VILLAS, AND COUNTRY HOUSES ; 

BEINO THB STUDIES OF SEVERAL EMINENT ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 

OOMSXSTIKO or PLANa, XLXTATIOKS, AXTD PERSPSCTIVS VIEWS, WITH 
APPROXIMATE ESTIMATES OP THB COST OP EACH. 



In imperial 8to., with 13 laiige folding Plates, extra doth boards^ price 12«, 

A PKACTICAL AND THEORETICAL ESSAY 

ON OBLIQUE BRIDGES. 

Bt OEOBOE WATSON BUCE, U.Iiut. C.K. 

TOOXTHBB WITH A 

DESCRIPTION TO DIAGRAMS FOR FACILI- 
TATING THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
OBLIQUE BRIDGES. 

By W. H. BARLOW, C.B., 
Second Edition, corrected and improved. 



In 1 vol. 4to., 50 plates, with dimensions, extra cloth boards, price 21<., 

EXAMPLES EOE 

BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, AND JOINERS; 

BEIKO WSLL-8SLE0TKD ILLUSTRATIONS Ot BBCSNT MODERN ART AND CONSTRUCTION. 



CONTXMTS or PLATES. 



1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
tf. 

7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
10. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 

24. 

25. 



Geometrical Staircase. 



** 






Construction of the Wooden Columns 

in Kine's College. 
Details of do. 
Plan and Elevation of the Athenseum 

Club House. 
Do. da Arthur's Club, St. James' 

Stoeet. 
Do. do. details. 
Do. do. „ 

Design for Yerandah. 
Details of do. 
Desi^ for Verandah. 
Details of do. 
Design for Verandah. 
Details of do. 

Elevation of a Group of New Houses. 
Joinery of Doors. 
Base, Burbase, and Dado. 
Plan and Elevation of Doors. 
Sections do. do. 

Section of the framing or iW)ntispiece 

of an entablature of a Shop front. 
Roof at Cliarter House. 

„ ClerkenweU Church. 



26. 

27. 
28. 
29. 
SO. 
81. 
32. 

83. 

34. 
35. 
30. 
b7. 
38. 
89. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 

50. 



Elizabethan terminations of a Shop 

front entablature. 
Joinery at Windsor Castle. 









Gate at the town entrance to the 

Royal Mews, Windsor. 
Joinery at the Duke of Sutherland's, at 

LillesbalL 
lluUions of Windows, da 
Plan and Elevation of a Public-house. 
Exeter Hall i-oof. 
Country mansion. 
Italian Designs. 

»» f» 

Longitudinal Section, da 

Windows, Doors, &c. do. 

Windows, Ac. do. 

Grand Staircase, do. 

An Elegant Italian fSat^ade. 

Penton Meusev Church, Bell Turret. 

Plan and South Elevation of do. 

West Elevation of do. 

Elevations, with horizontal and vertical 

sections of the Bell Turret* do. 
Transverse section of do. 



^ 



